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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


The Publishers of 77/E SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, having resolved to offer to subscrib- 
ers inducements hitherto unequalled in the history of Magazine publishing, beg to call attention 


to the following extraordinary offer : 
We will send to every subscriber, old and new, on the receipt of $4.50, THE SOUTHERN 


MAGAZINE for one year, and 
A COPY OF THE 


SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


THE BURIAL OF LATANE 


This Engraving, in the highest style of art, was made from Washington's well-known paint- 

ing, illustrating one of the most touching incidents of the lace war —the burial of Captain Latané 

by Southern ladies. The figures in the Picture are portraits taken from the life. This is the 

scene which inspired John R. Thompson’s beautiful poem. 
his plate was 


The cost of engraving tk 
iver 8$35.000.00., 


sold before we purchased the plate, brought 


Ss 20.00 Each. 
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1 appropriate 
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beautiful and 


mber that, for scarce than a quarter ol the 


they must rem<¢ y more 


they get w 1 it 
THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, 
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FOR A WHOLE YEAR. 
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for the current year can have the picture sent them on remitting us Firry CENTs, 

lhe Pictures are sent free, through the mail, securely boxed. 

As this undertaking of ours involves heavy expense, we beg that our friends everywhere will 

assist us by calling the attention of their friends to our offer, and representing to them the claims 

of THE MAGAZINE to their support. 
We want 


ACTIVE CANVASSERS 


To whom we can offer such inducements as will make it a profitable business to them. 
are willing to take hold with energy in the certainty of success, are invited to correspond with us. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, 


EVERYWHERE, 
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USEFULNESS. 
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Birthday & Wedding Gifts 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


Our immense stock offers unusual opportuni- 


ties for selection. ALL SIZES and STYLES 
can be seen, from the TOY BOX to the large 
one in piano style, playing over 100 tunes. 


Orders by Letter Carefully and Promptly Filled, 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, 
M, J, PAILLARD & CO, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HYSICIANS AND DRUGGISTS. 


A prominent New York physician lately complained to 
Dunpbas Dick about his SANDAL woop O1L CaPsuLrs, 
stating that sometimes they cured miraculously, but that 
a patient of his had taken them for some time without 
effect. On being informed that several imitations were 
made and sold, he inquired and found that his patient 
had been taking capsules sold in bottles, and not DUN- 
DAS DICK & CO’S. 

What happened to this physician may have happened to 
others, and DUNDAS DICK & CO. take this method of 
protecting physicians, druggists and themselves, and pre- 
venting Oi oF SANDALWoop from coming into disrepute. 

PHYSICIANS who once prescribe the Capsules will 
continue to do so, for they contain the pure Oil 
in the best and cheapest form. 

DUNDAS DICK & CO. use more Ort or SANDAL- 
woop in the manufacture of their Capsules than all the 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and perfumers in the 
United States combined, and this is the sole reason why 
the pure Qi) is sold cheaper in their Capsules thau 
in any other form. 

OIL OF SANDALWOOD is fast superseding every 
other remedy, sixty Capsules @mly being required to 
insure a safe and certain cure in six or eight days. From 
no other medicine can this result be had. 

Dick’s Sort Capsutss solve the problem long con- 
sidered by many eminent physicians, of how to avoid the 
nausea and disgust experienced in swallowing, which are 
well known to detract , ag if not destroy, the good effects 
of many valuable remedies. Q 

Soft Capsules are put up in tin-foil and neat boxes, 
thirty in each, and are the only Capsules prescribed by 
Physicians. 


(ee These were the only Capsules ad- 
mitted to the last Paris Ex position. 


Send for Circular to 85 Wooster Street, New York, 
SOLD AT ALL DRUG STORES. 
General Agency, 110 Reade Street, New York. 
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results of discovery and scientific research, 
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AND NOW LARGELY IN USE IN 
BVERYT SOUTHERN STATE, 
And in many Northern States. 


The University Publishing Cn., 
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An Association composed of man 

the several Southern States, feel- 
School-Books which should be en- 
unpolitical, which should present 
science——-are now issuing a Com 
Text-books by the eminent schol- 
whieh are the : ‘ 


Cheapest, Best,and Most Beautiful School-Books 
Now published. The “ University Series” embraces 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


By Commodore M. F. Maury, of the Virginia Military Institute. A series of books which 
mark. an era in the study of this science, and which, in the words of a well known and ac- 
complished Southern teacher, “‘ are characterized by a felicity of arrangement and simple 
freshness of style which must ever render them attractive to the young, and which will be 
used by all who wish to teach Geography as a science, as something to make pupils think, 


and not merely as an enumeration of dry facts. 


Holmes’ Readers and Speliers, 


By Grorce F. Hormes, LL.D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A series of Readers unequalled in cheapness, excellence, and typo- 
graphical beauty. They are steadily progressive in character, bright and fresh in their | 
selections of prose and verse, and illustrative of Southern scenes, incidents, and history. 


Venable’s Arithmetical Series, 
By Cuartes §. Venasie, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of 








Virginia. ‘These books are received everywhere by intelligent teacheys with the highest 
satisfaction, as being most admirably adapted for mental drill, as well as for business educa- | 
tion. Their methods, rules, and reasonings are clear, distinct, logical, and comprehensive, | 
and the series is carefully graded throughout. 
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Holmes’ History o: the United States, 
By Georce F. Hotes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia. It is enough to say of | 
this admirable work, interesting, impartial, and truthful, as well as pure and graceful in 
style, that it is the only History of the United States which is strictly unpartisan. It 
comes down to the present date. Also, 
De Vere’s French Crammar, Readers, etc., 
Ciidersleeve’s Latin Series, 
Carter’s Elements of Ceneral History, 
Holmes’ English Crammars, 
LeConte’s Scientific Series, 
Johnston’s English Classics, 
Duntonian Writing-Books, etc., etc. 


Send for our new ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. which will be 
mailed free to any teacher or school officer. It tells what teachers think of the books, and 
contains specimen pages of each. 


Address UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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THE GOLD LAKE FEVER. 


{II.—Tue Start. 


HERE were great preparations in camp for that wedding. The 

day was spent by the company in purchasing wedding-presents, 
which threatened to be of rather incongruous materials. One poor 
fellow was induced by one of the Island firms to purchase a stove 
and all its fixings for the modest sum of ten ounces. Now the price 
was moderate, seeing it was the only stove between the mines and: 
Sacramento, and would have been looked upon as a much more or- 
namental as well as useful article of furniture than a piano is con- 
sidered in well-ordered households in the more settled States ; but as 
the lady had determined to accompany her future husband on his. 
prospecting tour, it was useless. But piles of muslin, new bonnets 
artistically made by a dressmaker of the place, a gorgeous parasol 
which a second-hand dealer had no doubt brought from the debris of 
his store in other climes, and sundry other articles just as useless, 
were, metaphorically, laid at the feet of the blushing bride. The stove 
was afterwards disposed of at a loss of three ounces out of the ten. 
paid, without being taken from its original position. Some of the 
more sensible clubbed together, and a complete travelling outfit for 
the fond pair was bought with their united means. A good stout 
mule, with side-saddle, sundry handy fixings an ingenious saddler made 
to carry articles of feminine attire, a nicely-constructed needle-case 
made under the supervision of the aforesaid dressmaker, two of the 
best pairs of blankets the Island could afford, and a self-inflating. 
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India-rubber bed-tick, to which was added the frame-work of a little 
tent, which an expert carpenter suggested and carried into execution. 
The excitement, so intense in our camp, extended itself to all parts 
of the neighborhood. It was rumored that a wedding was to take 
place on Crayon Gulch. A wedding in the mines in’49, when the 
vision of a woman was a treat—when the hem of a woman’s garment 
was an object of adoration, when a comb from a woman’s head would 
collect a crowd of excited miners ina moment, when a dainty little 
slipper found on the road, showing some evidences of having been a 
little worn, kept a mining-camp of twenty awake all night after a hard 
day’s work! As the wedding was to take place under the spreading 
branches of the grand old trees by our camping-place, nature our 
temple, and the murmur of the liquid waters of the stream and the 
rustle of the leaves the accompanying music of the occasion, all who 
chose to come were considered invited. The Island itself contained 
several hundred citizens. Joined to them were the throngs who had 
flocked thither to learn something of the great Gold Lake discovery. 
The next day was to witness the ceremony, and to make ready had 
required speedy workmanship in those engaged, so the night was far 
advanced ere the lights of the village had all been extinguished. 

The eventful day arrived. Our sixteen, as we called ourselves, was 
about to join to itself another — yet not another. It was anxiously de- 
bated among us whether we should change our name to “Our Seven- 
teen,” or, with the fact of that mysterious law, “they twain shall be 
one flesh,” staring us in the face, should we retain our name, “ Our 
Sixteen.” Some of the younger ones thought the latter would be dis- 
respectful to the lady, as she was the grand addition to our numbers ; 
while the older and more conservative were of the opinion that by 
marrying, the lady was merged into our number. The younger were 
all unmarried, and could not speak from experience ; the older were 
mostly married, and had left their better-halves at home: hence the 
difference of opinion. The dispute was waged to a late hour, when 
it began to assume a metaphysical form, which threw it into the 
hands of the majority, and they decided that —it was time to go to 
bed. 

Ten o’clock the next day. The Justice of the Peace of Mormon 
Island had been summoned to perform the ceremony. Being some- 
what of a nervous temperament, but lately inducted into the honors 
of his office, consequently anxious to do all things in strict accord- 
ance with law, and slightly conscious that he was not well versed in 
the intricacies of the profession, he had accepted the summons with 
much trepidation, and told the deputation who had visited him, ‘‘ He 
would give them an answer next morning.” The night had been 
spent in an anxious search for some form by which he could join 
“this man and this woman together in the holy bonds.” He had 
searched the statutes of Missouri without effect. He had found an 
odd volume of Greenleaf on Evidence, and pondered that with assid- 
uous study. He had gone through a whole volume of criminal juris- 
prudence, and dipped into another on medical, when the gray dawn 
stealing through his window and swallowing up the light of his soli- 


.tary candle, reminded him that the time for his duty would soon arrive. 
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Half-past eight came, the Justice was still frantically studying up his 
case, but nothing had borne upon the subject. He stopped to think 
—he sighed. Ah, yes, he had seen a volume of Story on Contracts. 
Marriage was a contract: perhaps he might find all he wanted there. 
“What a fool I have been!” said he to himself. “I might have 
known marriage is a contract, and Story can tell me all about it.” 
He seized his hat to rush down to Lawyer George’s office to get the 
book, when a knock was heard at the door, and it opened. Our com- 
mittee, headed by Jim Andrews, entered the office. The last candle 
was still burning, though the sun was hours high, and the Squire’s 
eyes were red and watery. As we entered, he passed his hand over 
his pale face and through his uncombed hair, and wofully waving it 
towards his pile of books, began, “Ahem! Gentlemen, I don’t know 
that I can legally and lawfully attend to that air business ; I don’t 
know that it is in my jurisdiction —” 

“Thar’s no preacher hereabouts,” chimed in Jim Andrews, “and 
whar thair’s no preacher, accordin’ to the Constitootion of the United 
States, the Judge has to perform the ceremony — now ain’t that law, 
Judge?” Jim looked so triumphant and positive as he announced 
this decision that the Judge seemed convinced. 

“Yes, that air the case in law,” he meekly responded, “but that 
don’t meet the requirements of the case: I can’t find no statoot on the 
subject nowhar. Now what cana man do without statoots?” and 
now it was time for the Judge to look triumphant. This was a poser, 
but Jim’s countenance never changed. 

“*’Lowing that, Judge, you forget we ain’t a State yet. Congress 
hasn’t picked us up in the starry constellation what waves on our flag 
yet. We air a Territory, we air, and Territories don’t have statoots — 
thar now!” 

This completely subdued the Judge. “Wall, boys, to tell the truth, 
I don’t know how to do the job. I’ve searched all them books, and 
they don’t say nothing about it. Now what is a feller to do?” and 
he looked inquiringly towards Jim. 

Jim Andrews was not easily abashed; he was noted as being 
always ready with an answer. Now he reflected; but suddenly a 
bright idea struck him—he smiled. “ Swar um, Squire, swar um ; 
and they can’t get out er that.” 

The Squire too smiled — Story on Contracts was forgotten. “What 
a fool I am! what a fool Iam! To be sure, boys, I’ll do it: I'll 
swar um strong!” 

The hour arrived. Our camp was in a beautiful little grove of oak 
trees, half around which the hills gradually sloped upwards. On the 
slopes of these hills a crowd had collected. It was composed of a 
queer medley. The mining element was in the ascendant. With 
their red, gray and blue shirts, their white and blue pantaloons, their 
sun-browned faces and sturdy looks, they were a stalwart body of 
men. Early California could boast as fine-looking men as the world 
ever saw. As this body of several hundred stood upon the side of 
the hill they presented a splendid appearance. About opposite them 
were gathered five females. They were of different sizes, colors, ap- 
pearance: the coal-black Portuguese negress, the olive-tinted Mexi- 
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can, the Caucasian with clear complexion and blue eye. They were 
dressed in what would be called rather “loud” style, and their bearing 
as a general thing was neither graceful nor elegant. They repre- 
sented the female portion of the community there ; women of their 
sort were represented all over the State, and their curiosity must be 
gratified. 

Near them had been gathered a group of Digger Indians — men, 
women and children. The chief was known by his head-dress, about 
the only dress he wore. It was made of a pair of bright red flannel 
drawers. The legs were kept in position by slim sticks inserted 
lengthwise and crosswise, and well apart ; the body was drawn closely 
so as to fit his head, and then placed upon it ; the legs spread apart 
looked like two immense horns. One of the squaws was clad in a 
nondescript garment which at first puzzled all who looked at it, but 
it was soon discovered that she was in possession of a man’s swallow- 
tail coat. Her legs were inserted in the arms, the flaps were drawn 
over her shoulder, the collar stuck out like a gigantic bustle as she 
paraded around with as much pride as was ever displayed by the 
happy possessor of a fashionable panier. The costumes of the re- 
maining Indians could be easily described ; it would take but one or 
two words to do so: Miss Flora McFlimsy’s predicament was theirs. 
Apart from all these there stood an aged negro, with a small book in 
his hand. “Our Sixteen” had gotten themselves up in gorgeous 
array. What we had saved from the wedding presents we had ex- 
pended upon our own toggery. Each wore a “biled shirt” and 
“store clothes,” though as we were forced to buy from a limited 
stock, there was little regard to the cut of the garments. 

Judge , who officiated, stood in the centre of this semicircle of 
witnesses. Squire Fitch, the father of the bride, had been told that 
he was at a certain point in the ceremony to give his daughter away. 
He preceded the bridal procession ; Sailor Bob and his intended 
came after, Lucinda looking as blooming as a rose. ‘Two by two we 
followed. Marching towards Judge , who stood bare-headed to 
receive the procession, we arrived in front of him, and “the twain” 
stopped. Seven of us ranged ourselves by the side of the bride, 
seven on that of the bridegroom. There was a dead silence ; 
it continued so long it became painful. The Judge was the picture 
of despair. His face was frightfully pale, the perspiration was stream- 
ing down his face ; his lips essayed to speak, but refused. 

The silence deepened —the very birds ceased their twitter, and 
the music of the stream seemed silenced. 

No sound from the Judge’s lips. 

“ Pitch in, Judge,” said Jim Andrews, in a stage whisper. 

The Judge turned appealingly towards Jim. 

“ Swar um! swar um!” again whispered Jim. 

The Judge got cooler. “ Hold up your right hands,” said he. 

The whole company did so. 

“T don’t want to marry you all,” groaned the Judge. 

Down dropped all hands, save those of Bob and the lady. 

“What is your name?” whispered the Judge to Bob. 

“ Bob, Sir — Bob Squires, Sir.” 
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“Well, Bob Squires, do you truly swear — no —do you swear truly 
that you will have and to hold from this time forth, to your assigns, 
heirs — no —do you swear truly that you will have and — and — no 
— this woman as your wife?” 

“Ves, Sir, I do,” replied Bob, with emphasis. 

“What’s her name?” asked the Judge, pointing to the blushing 
Lucinda. 

“Lucinda Fitch.” 

“Well, Lucinda Pinch, do you—” 

“Not Pinch, but Fitch,” said the Squire, irate that his patronymic 
should be so outrageously miscalled. 

“Well, Lucinda Quince, do you—” 

The Squire fairly swelled in his wrath. “ Not Quince, but Fitch 
— F-i-t-c-h — Fitch !” 

“Well, Lucinda Fitch —ahem!— Lucinda Fitch”— The Judge’s 
eyes seemed fairly starting from his head, the perspiration ran in 
great globes from the end of his nose. He drew what he supposed 
to be his handkerchief from his pocket with a flourish, and wiped his 
face. Something caused him to cast a more cautious glance at his 
handkerchief. Alas! it was a dirty stocking. The Judge was horror- 
struck. ' 

There was an audible titter among the line that confronted the offi- 
ciator, which would have swelled to a yell if Jim Andrews with un- 
moved countenance had not again in a stage-whisper repeated, 
“Swar um, Judge! swar um!” 

The Judge returned to the charge. “ Lucinda Pinch — Quince — 
Fitch, do you solemnly swear to have and —~ and —have this man for 
your husband ?” 

“Yes, Sir, I do,” as emphatically responded Lucinda as Bob had 
done. 

“Then,” continued the Judge, “ ia accordance with the laws of the 
State —” 

“Tt ain’t a State yet,” whispered Jim. 

“Of the Territory —” 

“A Territory ain’t got no laws,” said Jim. 

The Judge looked bewildered. “ According to the laws of —of 
— of —.!* 

“God and man,” whispered Ned Purple, leaning forward. 

“According to the laws of God and man I say you are man and 
wife!” The Judge stopped, hesitated for a moment or two, blushed, 
and kissed the bride. ‘I was just going to say, I’ll be dogoned if I 
ever try to marry another couple — but I won’t say it,” after a pause, 
and looking at the bride as if he rather thought he would like to re- 
peat the closing part of the ceremony. 

The crowd of miners gave three vigorous cheers, the nymphs op- 
posite waved their handkerchiefs, the Diggers set up a wild chant, 
and Bob commenced his matutinal song, which was joined in by 
“Our Sixteen ” with a hearty will. 

The old negro, who had been almost unnoticed, came up and stood 
in front of the young bride. Taking his hat from his head, he made a 
low bow and began : 
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“ Missus, long befo’ I cum to Californy I seed my young missus 
married. She wur just as purty and just as happy as you are. De 
fust year and dere was no happier being in dis world. Dis old man 
lubbed to look on her bright fair face ; but de dark day cum, de cloud 
to her life, and de tears fell, for dere was sorrow in dat house. Den 
de face got pale. Young missus went away one day. Her body dey 
carried to de grave, but young missus went away. One day jes befo’ 
she went, ole Joe saw her readin’ this book, and axed her what it wur. 
She raised her purty eyes, and de tears looked like rain-drops on de 
grass when de sun is shining. She said ‘dis is God’s book of com- 
fort for de sorry,’ and when she died ole Joe axed ole missus fo’ de 
book. Ole Joe can’t read, but he hearn dere was a woman to be 
married in dis God-forsaken country whar women don’t get married. 
He thought ob young missus, and brought this book in case sorrow 
comes to dat young heart.” 

The old fellow’s tears flowed freely as he handed the book to Lu- 
cinda. Her religious education had not been attended to much better 
than her intellectual, the Squire being too intently engaged in the 
welfare of others to attend to his own family ; but as the young bride 
took the book and read on the back its title, a silent tear rolled down 
each cheek, for her mother had taught her enough of its contents to 
feel something of the power of the Holy Bible. 

That night, an envoy from the company with whom the guide was 
to start, came to the camp and stated that the first detachment had 
started. We prepared immediately to follow. In those days the topo- 
graphy of the country was but little known. Mining settlements had 
been made along the principal water-courses from the mouth of the 
American River where it entered the Sacramento, up as far as the 
Feather River in the north. From the river-beds miners had gradu- 
ally spread themselves up the smaller streams and gulches and cafions 
that ran into the rivers. Along the forks of the American, Yuba and 
Feather rivers, a few roads had been constructed, and through the 
cafions bridle-paths led to the settlements. Beyond that, the land was 
a terra incognita. ‘The enterprising miner was forced to make his own 
way, overcome unknown difficulties and discover new leads. In doing 
so, while there was much to discourage, there was generally ample 
repayment, if anything could repay men for the risks, hardships and 
sufferings, both of mind and body, which they met in the futile (as it 
often proved) search for wealth. 

New, grand, imposing or beautiful sights were daily bursting upon 
our vision. Fairy dells where eternal peacefulness seemed to reign, 
little valleys teeming with luxuriant vegetation, dark and forbidding 
cafions which the hardy explorer almost trembled to enter, yet which 
proved the portals to new scenes of grandeur and sublimity. The 
course indicated by the guide was in a north-easterly direction, with 
very little easterly. Our party always ate our meal on the spot the 
first party had eaten the meal preceding. Where they breakfasted we 
dined, where they dined we slept. They took the precaution to blaze 
a few trees as they passed along, so that we could follow their trail 
without difficulty. There were times when we thought the guide pur- 
posely led them through the most difficult ways, but what they thought 
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of the matter none of us knew for along time. Our daily journeys 
were not over fifteen miles, as we had to regulate our progress by the 
slow march of the party in advance. 

It was getting late in the fall when we started, and the nights and 
mornings were very cool. At night a huge fire was built after supper, 
and the most favorable and warmest location near it was reserved for 
the bride and groom. Each man, day and night, seemed to think it 
was his special care to see they wanted nothing. Sailor Bob by his 
marriage had assumed the proportions of a hero in our eyes, and his 
wife had become a sort of divinity. Had she allowed it, her journey 
might have been taken without a jolt, and no rude breath of wind 
would have ruffled her tresses ; but Mrs. Squires was one of the inde- 
pendent kind. While Bob was disposed to make most of the position 
in which he found himself, and rather presume on his new honors, her 
native good sense and shrewdness checked him at every turn, and 
atoned for his delinquencies. Her hearty laugh and active move- 
ments kept the campin good humor. Her presence proved a blessing 
in one respect ; during the whole time the company was together, not 
an oath nor indecent word or allusion was heard. When night came 
we all assembled around the great blazing fire, each wrapping himself 
from head to foot in a camping blanket. Many old forgotten songs 
were recalled, and the camping grounds made vocal with them. Often 
but one in the camp would know a song or hymn, or anything that 
was to be sung. This he would line as they do often in meeting- 
houses, and the whole camp would join in singing it over and over 
again until fully committed to memory by every one. When time for 
retiring came, Bob’s little tent was placed in the centre. Around it 
slept sixteen men, with their rifles by their side and pistols ready for 
action. With the first flush of dawn, Bob would rise, step from the 
tent, and in a little while his morning song would be heard. Ina 
moment a rosy laughing face would peer out of the blanket curtains 
of the tent, joining in with the melody of Bob’s voice, and the con- 
cluding part of the negro melody would be sung by the whole crowd 
with a relish that showed how heartily each enjoyed it. 

There was another good effect in having a woman in camp: it pre- 
vented little difficulties resulting in personal quarrels and fights. 
Generally, when there were sixteen men in a company, composed as 
ours was of such diverse materials, it was impossible to keep from 
personal difficulties and sometimes encounters. Few companies held 
together long. There were men among us who would have graced 
with their position, learning, and gentlemanly feeling any society ; 
there were others whose only knowledge of the commonest social 
courtesies was derived from their contact with the former, and others 
again whose natural coarseness and brutishness nothing but the 
presence of a virtuous woman could have restrained. This woman, 
though not elegant in mind, manners or education, possessing none 
of the refinements of social life, and who would have been considered 
as Coarse in the estimation of any polished society, did influence for 
good men who in all that constitutes external advantages were vastly 
her superior, as well as elevate others who were far lower in the scale 
of refinement than herself. There was a womanly tact about her that 
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kept each one of the company in good humor with himself as well as 
others. She was true to herself and her womanly dignity, which dis- 
armed in a moment everything like levity or undue freedom where she 
was. A perfect Amazon in her capacity for self-sustainment, yet she 
made us each feel how dependent she was for happiness upon our 
actions ; and there was enough manhood in each of us not to dis- 
appoint her. 

Leaving the river-courses and the comparatively easy paths of 
travel, for several days we followed a not badly constructed road 
leading northward towards the Feather and Yuba rivers to Marys- 
ville, and then turning almost directly northeast, found ourselves 
travelling without road or path or any indication of route, blindly 
following the uncertain directions of the guide. The way led right 
to the heart of the Sierras, to that part of the State now known as 
Sierra County. As we journeyed, the grand peaks which form 
the dividing ridge between California and Nevada rose before us. 
Peak rose above peak, summit beyond summit. We ascended one 
with the greatest labor only to find before us another still grander in 
appearance and bolder in outline. Again and again some of our 
number would ‘sink hopelessly down and declare they could hold out 
no longer. Mrs, Squires now came out nobly. There was no feminine 
nervousness exhibited by her. She willingly gave up her mule to the 
tired and worn, and trudged along on foot with her male companions. 
Cheering were her words, loud and hearty her laugh — not so musical 
as I have heard from feminine lips, but as sweet to us weary miners 
as the refreshing draught from a mountain spring to our parched lips. 

The great hills seemed interminable. We plunged into the silent 
pine-forests, where the slippery paths made our journey slower. Time 
after time our course was changed; time after time we would half 
ascend a steep mountain, and then skirting along the sides, would 
find ourselves gradually descending into the sombre cajion, which at 
another point had been our camping-place a day or so before. It 
had been estimated before we started that three weeks would bring 
us to the point of destination, travelling at our slow rate. It was 
estimated too that a week or so would suffice to load all our mules 
with gold. At one time it was seriously debated whether we should 
not take with us a double number of mules, in order to bring back as 
much of the precious metal as would enrich us at once. Even if we 
loaded the whole sixteen mules (Lucinda’s was never thought of as 
bearing any less precious burden than herself), and each load was 
two hundred pounds, it would not give us forty thousand dollars 
apiece ; and what was that when gold was to be shovelled up by the 
cart-loads? Mules were scarce, however ; sellers were not disposed 
to part with their animals without cash. Our purses would not admit 
of buying, so we contented ourselves with one thought — that we 
could send our gold in instalments of a ton or more at a time, and 
while part of our number could be escorting it down, the others 
could remain on the ground and gather more and defend it, until we 
had amassed enough to satisfy us all. 

There was one great fear that haunted us as a spectre, and that 
was that such an abundance of gold as would be secured by the 
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great numbers going to Gold Lake, would depreciate its price ; that 
its value would be so lessened by the quantities thrown upon the 
market that we might after all be poor men. Singular as it may now 
appear, this idea was seriously entertained at one time, and was the 
thorn in the side of many an otherwise intelligent miner. 

The three weeks lengthened into four, five, six. We had traversed 
many weary miles of hill and descent. We had wearied ourselves in 
fruitless journeys over steep ascents and down into deep gorges. 
Our hearts had sometimes thrilled with hope as, far away, from some 
mountain-peak, we thought we discerned the waters of a lake. We 
had toiled and striven to reach it, found some ten or more beautiful 
sheets of clear cold water embosomed in grand hills and resting 
silently in the embrace of mighty mountains, but none of them 
gleamed yellow with the precious metal, on the shores of none of 
them the pulsating waves rolled over sands or pebbles of gold. We 
prospected some gulches; they yielded gold, but not the mighty 
revenues we expected. We turned sadly away from lake after lake, 
until we began to ask ourselves whether we had not been deceived ; 
whether the whole story was not the ravings of amadman. We had 
plenty of provisions. Some of the mules had been relieved of their 
burdens, so that there were times when we could by turns relieve our 
wearied limbs, or at least divest ourselves of our rifles and guns and 
commit them to the backs of the spare mules. “Our woman,” as we 
began to style the bride, each one of us beginning to feel a sort of 
proprietorship in one whose cheery voice and life had infused itself 
into all, of course resumed her own. 

One morning we came to the end of a ridge which showed us a 
deep gorge in, the mountains beyond us, through which rose a series 
of high ridges enveloped in snow. A steep descent bounded our 
path on all sides, save that from which we had come. We could see 
by the trail that the party that preceded us had left but a short time 
before. They had stood, no doubt as we stood, in wondering ‘awe 
at the vast, almost illimitable scene that stretched before us. They 
had seen, as we saw, the grand opening in the distance, the mighty 
mountains lifting hoary heads to the skies, the awful desolation which 
rested upon the nearer peaks, the stunted and gnarled pines and 
tamaracks that stood one by one in solitary grandeur, or lay like 
deformed giants on the ground. But where were they? Their path 
seemed to stop there, and there was no trace beyond. We looked in 
vain for the trail. There were no trees blazed, save those which had 
marked their path here. What should we do? A council was held. 
It was plain the advance-party had retraced their steps. Then why 
had we not met them? Because, said Jim Andrews, they had turned 
off somewhere before we had reached them. But which way had they 
turned? We too turned back. Placing the bride on the very centre 
of the ridge, with her husband on one side and the Squire on the 
other, we resumed our march. Seven went at distances of twenty or 
thirty yards or more on one side, seven on the other. We were to go 
slowly. If any discovery was made, it was to be signalled by the 
discharge of a gun; then the nearest two men were to follow up the 
discovery, and if the trail were found, two guns fired simultaneously 
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were to summon us all together again. We had travelled more than 
an hour when the discharge of a gun, awakening the awful stillness 
of the scene of desolation through which we travelled, roused us to 
expectation. A few minutes more, and two guns summoned us over 
the crest of the ridge, and divulged the fact that we again were on 
a trail. We travelled on, easily finding our path by the trees blazed 
along the way, for another hour, when we saw a short distance ahead 
of us the smoke of a camp-fire. 

During our trip thus far we had met herd upon herd of antelope 
and deer; our larder had been well supplied with their meat. In 
some of the larger valleys we had passed through flocks of hun- 
dreds and thousands, and when the mountains had been scaled we 
had found deer in great abundance. Twice in our journey had we 
been able to measure our strength with the fierce grizzly ; but we had 
met no Indians, and we hardly expected to meet them. But now, as we 
saw that evidence of humanity, a fire, the first thought of each of us 
was war, and we began to prepare for it. Our arms were taken from 
the mules and put in readiness. A couple of scouts were sent out 
towards the ascending smoke, and we halted for their return. Their 
instructions had been, that let them see what they might they should 
make no demonstration, but return and report. It proved to be the 
advance party. They had come to a halt, and there was evidently a 
stormy debate going on, for their excited gestures were plainly seen 
by the two scouts, though not a word could be heard ; a deep ravine, 
a small plateau, and a small intervening ridge divided the two 
parties. We concluded therefore that our camp-fires would not be 
visible to the others at night, and selected a spot for the remainder of 
the-day. 

Night with its quiet still beauty came on. We had nearly reached 
the summit of the Sierras, and there were but few trees to intercept 
the clear vision of the stars, as they looked down on us, camping on 
a spot where no doubt the foot of white man had never trodden until 
that day. The air had that peculiar damp, chilly feeling which 
betokens the vicinity of snow. The lights of our fires as they flickered 
and flared away fell on trees and stunted shrubs, and on great masses 
of rock that were lifted up from the surrounding soil, unworn and 
unwashed away as yet. The soil itself seemed bare and scanty. 
Even where a little stream ran from a spring there were no signs of 
green vegetation. Supper ended, we were forced to allow our fires to 
become low, for we could easily see the reflection against a vapory 
sky of the fires of the others. They too had seen ours, and sent out 
scouts to reconnoitre, who seeing we were white men, and not Indians, 
came into camp. They were astounded to see a woman among us. 
They seemed never to tire of gazing upon her, until at length they 
recollected their companions would be uneasy and reluctantly left. 

The next morning early, even while Sailor Bob was just singing his 
matin song, the rosy face of his wife peeping out of the curtains of 
her tent as she joined in, a large deputation of their party came, 
prepared to do honor to womankind in the person of “our woman.” 
A salute of fifteen guns was fired, and answered by us ; cheer after 
cheer made the welkin ring ; then followed singing, and then we sat 
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down to talk. We learned that for several days their guide had given 
signs of a desire to escape. He was evidently lost, and they had 
visited all the indignation at their situation upon his head. For three 
days they had travelled, placing him between two of their party, with 
the avowed intention of shooting him if he showed symptoms of flight, 
and he had been worked up to a pitch of utter desperation, almost 
madness, by this surveillance. The day before, when they had arrived 
at the edge of the ridge, he had announced they were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Great Gold Lake. . He had stood, he said, in 
that same spot with his two companions. It was there they decided 
to retrace their steps. They had been driven by the Indians towards 
an immense peak he pointed out in the distance, from which they had 
seen lake after lake on the other side ; and it was while descending 
the farther side that the foot of one of his companions had slipped, 
which slip resulted in the discovery. 

No doubt this assurance had cheered the hearts of the company 
much, but the presence of a woman in camp did more. No one could 
listen to her laugh and not feel its genial influence. They all returned 
to their camp in better spirits, nerved to a greater struggle, and pre- 
pared to develop new energies in their search, and with a kindlier 
feeling towards him who had been the innocent cause of leading them 
into their difficulties. The strict watch was withdrawn that night, 
and the poor fellow’s visions were not disturbed by the sense that by 
his side were lying two men with loaded pistols, who would follow his 
every motion, and shoot him down the moment they discovered the 
least signs of aught like retreat from the position he. had voluntarily 
assumed as their guide. 


IV.—TuHE RESULT. 


It had been decided that both parties should stop at their camping- 
spots another day before attempting the steep ascent. It would restore 
our strength, and would afford those who had been left behind at first 
the opportunity of seeing a “live, really truly good woman, married 
too.” This programme was adhered to, and on the second morning 
after their -visit we were all prepared to start. We followed closely 
on the heels of the advance. Sometimes they were lost sight of, 
sometimes we could see their whole line above us, toiling around some 
jutting crag. Noon found us on the side of a hill where we ate a 
scanty repast. Still upwards we toiled, and night found us on the side 
of a mountain, down whose steep precipices it made the head dizzy to 
look. Up, up, up, and soon the damp chill began to make itself felt. 
The soil beneath was moist, in some places muddy. The feet of men 
and mules became clogged with mire. There was a patch of snow 
seen. We ran to it—thrust our hands in it, shouting with almost 
childish glee, as we renewed our memories of youthful coasting and 
skating. On, on, and the patches became frequent, the mist began to 
steal along the mountain side. There was a flurry of wind —a blind- 
ing dash against our faces—the sky looked lurid, a dense mass of 
vapor rolled over us, the air was filled with feathery flakes, the eye 
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could not pierce twenty yards before us, nor as many feet above, and 
we stood on what seemed a summit without being able to discern 
anything around us. 

We were really on the summit of a high peak of the Sierras in the 
midst of a heavy snow-storm, and not one of us realised the danger. 
The darkness came on suddenly. We had time only to make a sickly 
fire, a sicklier cup of coffee, to stake our mules to a tree, where we 
knew they would shiver all the night, with naught of that provender 
which, in the wild oats, nature has so bountifully provided in this 
State for the traveller’s beast. A space was cleared away for the 
little tent ; others spread their India-rubber blankets on the yielding 
snow, covered themselves with woollen blankets, and worn out with 
fatigue, were asleep in a moment. 

The snow-storm passed by in the night, the stars came out, and the 
sun next morning rose bright and clear; but as far as the eye could 
reach, spread one broad expanse of snow. All traces or clue to our 
further movements were Jost. Both parties now joined together and 
consulted. Some were for instant retreat, others proposed going 
down into the cafions and building a log-cabin for the winter, so as to 
renew the search in the spring. We looked at our diminishing pro- 
visions ; we knew not how many months we might be snow-bound, 
and the thought of starvation brought into many eyes a hungry glare 
that was not pleasant to see. 

Some movement, however, must be made. The guide remembered 
their old resolve, southward ; so southward started those who desired 
to return. We all endeavored to persuade the Squire, Bob and his 
wife to return with the homeward party, and were glad when they de- 
termined to remain with us. Our plan was to go on with our search 
in the direction indicated by the guide, if possible; if not, to build a 
hut and trust to our rifles for sustenance during the winter. With 
good wishes for the future the two parties separated ; one bound 
southward, the other proposing first to get out of the snow, and then 
to frame a plan for the future. 

The snow-storm had proved severer than we thought: the whole 
expanse of ground was covered. The trees were heavy-laden with 
its feathery weight ; the drifts had accumulated in the cafons to such 
a depth that they deceived our eyes. One of our most valuable 
mules in endeavoring to cross one of them sank down, the snow 
caved in over him, our shovels proved inadequate to the task of rescue, 
and he with all the provisions he carried was lost. After a whole 
day of hard toil we reach a spot free from snow. Our mules had had 
nothing to eat for a day and anight. The sides of the mountains 
were soft and slippery, and even after we left the snow the travel was 
terrible ; yet still we pushed on. Ascending a prominent peak one 
day one of our party descried in the distance a lake, which seen 
through the trees and in the distance, seemed to correspond with that 
described by the guide. We all felt sure we had found the goal of 
our wanderings, and many jests were passed on the folly of those 
who gave up the struggle in the moment of victory. Half contemptu- 
ously we pitied the poor fellows with just enough nerve to goon a 
prospecting tour, yet not enough to endure its difficulties. 
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Two men were sent to explore the country around the lake while 
we went to work to build a cabin. After an absence of three days 
our explorers returned. They said the lake was four or five miles 
long and half as many wide. This did not correspond with our 
guide’s description ; but we felt convinced that he had made a mis- 
take—very natural, we said, under the circumstances. They had not 
found its shores so steep; “but to be sure they might not have 
struck the spot indicated.” In its pellucid waters they had seen no 
gleam of gold, on its beach no yellow and glittering sands ; its 
rocks held no shining particles of ore ; “ but that was only proof that 
they had not been thorough in their search.” We were a!l convinced, 
and our enthusiasm communicated itself even to the explorers, that 
within a day’s travel was a lake from whose pebbly shores in the 
spring we were to draw the riches of Creesus. 

Sixteen men at work with a will can soon construct a log-cabin. 
The larger logs were selected from trees which grew immediately 
around the site selected. A cabin forty feet long, with a rousing fire- 
place at one end, two doors, and opportunities of ventilation was 
built. A little room opening near the fire-place, and partitioned off 
by a blanket-screen, was constructed for the married pair. Two 
heavy layers of redwood-bark thatched the whole and made us a com- 
fortable roof. During the building we were forced to leave our pro- 
visions outside ; but they had been partially protected by our placing 
them in such a position that nothing could approach without awaken- 
ing some of us. Our mules found abundance of fodder in the profu- 
sion of wild oats that grew over the country. As the snows set in 
this supply began to disappear, and our animals to present a rather 
lank appearance, so we gave them more liberty to hunt their food. 

One night just as we were completing our house a terrific rain- 
storm came on, and we all hurried under its shelter. As our provi- 
sions were carefully piled and protected by India-rubber blankets, we 
felt no uneasiness about them. When the storm had passed none of 
us moved from our quarters until the morning song of Sailor Bob 
was heard, then a shout from the same voice: “ Get up, boys, get up! 
We are ruined! ruined!” There was such consternation in the tones 
that we all hurried out in alarm, and when we reached the spot where 
Bob was standing, a scene met our eyes that made our hearts quake 
indeed. The mules had got at our provisions. Nearly a thousand 
pounds of flour were destroyed, our beans had been trampled in the 
mud, nearly all our coffee was gone. We carefully stored in the 
house the uninjured remainder of our provisions, and spent the rest 
of the day in collecting every particle of dry flour we could get, in 
extracting the beans from the mud, and in rescuing sardines and. 
canned-meats from the place of their burial. We were too busy to 
complain ; but a deep, solemn apprehensiveness for the future stole 
over us when we thought of the future. Even the merry-hearted 
bride was sad that night, and we went to bed sooner than usual, de- 
termined to despatch a party the next morning in search of provi- 
sions. 

When we arose next morning the cabin stood in an expanse of 
snow. Drift rose upon drift, until as far as human eye could reach 
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there was a trackless plain of whité. Great flakes fell like feathers, so 
thickly that we could not see fifty yards before us. Then a sudden 
gust would whirl them along so furiously that we were blinded by the 
drift, and forced to turn our backs to the storm. The mules had dis- 
appeared. The night came down: there was no star peeped out to 
remind us of the Great Father’s care for us. Morning dawned, and 
no sun came to glad us with the vision of brightness: a dull, spirit- 
less gray, and the great falling flakes silently heaping the earth deeper 
and deeper. The white masses on the trees contrasted with the deep 
green foliage underneath ; but we had no eye for their beauty. Day 
after day passed by, lengthening into weeks. Sometimes a warm ray 
of a sunny day came to lift us to hope, but closer and closer gathered 
the snowy white curtain around us. It rose above our cabin-door, 
it reached the roof; it covered us with its snowy flakes, until when we 
wished to go outside we were forced to dig our way and tunnel into 
the snow. We could gather but a scanty supply of fuel, hardly suffi- 
cient to cook our slender meals. We had killed some game while 
building the house, and kept it in the snow, but it too was soon gone, 
and the snowy barrier forbade hope for more while it shut us in. 
The remnant of the flour was nearly consumed, and but little other 
provisions remained save the beans, a couple of sides of bacon, and 
a mat of Chinese sugar. With these few ingredients Mrs. Squires 
made wonderful changes in the meals: coffee and bread both made 
of beans for breakfast, beans and pork for dinner, sometimes a drink 
of sweetened hot-water just before going to bed. Our appetites were 
not voracious, yet seventeen mouths will consume a great deal during 
a day. 

At last our self-constituted hostess called us around the table to 
have “a good old war-talk.” “ Boys,” she said, “we have only a 
few pounds of flour. Sam Bach is down sick, and Dad is ailin’. 
Raw flour is good for sick folks as they is, and we don’t know how 
soon we may be jist like ’em; so, boys, we won’t use any more flour 
‘cept fur the sick uns. You uns, and us, we must be satisfied with 
beans and sugar, we must; and we must put a bindin’ ’round our 
stummicks to keep ’em from gittin’ empty too soon.” This was said 
with a little laugh, which we all vainly tried to echo. The reality 
had been staring usin the face for a long time, yet it had never 
shaped itself into words before. With a higher moral courage than 
any of us possessed, this woman had seen and accepted the situation, 
and presented it to us squarely. We determined to leave the appor- 
tionment of the provisions to her. 

Sam Bach was indeed very sick. A violent dysentery, the scourge 
of the early miners, had reduced him to a living skeleton, until he 
was unable to leave his bed. Lucinda had insisted on his being put 
into her little room, while she and Bob erected their little tent in one 
corner of the cabin and slept there. Night after night did this kind- 
hearted woman rise again and again and visit her patient with earnest 
solicitude, to relieve his thirst and calm his increasing querulousness 
and sleeplessness. One of our number was a doctor, and with the 
limited means at his disposal, he did all that human skill could do, 
but without avail. A day or so before our council the Doctor had 
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given up all hope. This fact was communicated to Lucinda alone, 
who begged him not to tell it to the others, as it might make them 
“‘down-speritted ” ; but we gathered it from his looks and evasive 
replies, not from any want of apparent cheerfulness on her part. 

When the sick man was about being removed to the little room, in 
a tremulous, querulous, childish tone he had requested the Doctor to 
pray with him. The look of horror that passed over the Doctor’s 
face at this request was a study. He had not prayed for himself for 
a long time: how could he for others? ‘Sam Bach is a child yet,” 
he whispered to one of our party ; and Sam was really the youngest 
among us — a boy indeed, but a true and brave boy —“ Sam ain’t got 
over his mother’s knee yet.” Lucinda heard the request, looked at 
the Doctor, who was very intent on something else, then anxiously at 
each of us. ‘There was a painful silence for some minutes, which each 
seemed afraid to break. With a face scarlet, but with a compressed 
lip, that courageous woman turning to us, said: “ Boys, I ain’t much 
on the pray, but I’ll be —’—‘dog-on-ed’ was her only oath, the only 
expletive we had ever heard her use, and that only when much ex- 
cited ; but she hesitated now, feeling it would be inappropriate, and 
stopped. “TI think,” she resumed, “we oughter fur a sick man. I 
only know ‘ Our Father,’ and I am going to say it fur him.” This was 
said in a quick, resolute way, with heightened color and voice, as she 
knelt by the sick man’s side. The rest, with the exception of the 
Doctor, Jim Andrews and Ben Fuller, knelt with her, and amid this 
rough crowd, none of whom in all the time they had been together 
had exhibited the least trace of religious feeling, this simple-hearted 
but true and brave girl repeated the Lord’s Prayer. She knew none 
of the rhetorician’s arts, his studied emphasis and calculated pathos, 
but in the first sentence there was a world of deep, true feeling 
welling up in her own bosom which was felt by every man in the 
cabin as she repeated the word “ Father.” The three who remained 
seated, softly slid to their knees. We all seemed drawn together in a 
common bond of brotherhood. There was a sob heard in one corner 
of the room. It seemed to convulse the whole frame of a young man 
kneeling there, as with trembling but resolyed voice, unbroken save 
by a sigh as she pronounced the words “Father” and “ Amen,” she 
prayed. As we arose to our feet there was a deeper silence than 
before. Each seemed to fear to look at another lest the moist eye, 
or to speak lest the husky voice, should betray the inward emotion. 
The next day she remembered the book Uncle Joe had given her at 
her wedding, unused till now, and she drew it forth and read to the 
sick man daily from its pages. The first day she opened at the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. In reading, she called 
the former the “ Farsee,” the latter the “ Publician,” and made other 
mistakes in pronunciation, but they were overlooked by her hearers. 
The prayer of the poor publican struck her fancy wonderfully, and 
daily as she knelt and prayed she would begin her prayers with the 
words “God be merciful to me a sinner!” and looking over at the sick 
man, always waiting to catch his eye, would add “and to him, a sinner 
too,” to which he would nod an assent. She would then begin the 
Lord’s Prayer, and when ended, the Publican’s again, going through 
the same ceremony. 
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Poor Sam Bach was fast sinking away. “ Dad’s ailin’” with the 
same disease increased too, and Lucinda’s culinary skill was taxed to 
the utmost to please their palates, and her nursing powers to aid 
them ; for no one could do for them as she could. She at first limited 
us to three spoonfuls of beans thrice daily, then to two, then with a 
sigh and tremulous voice, a smile and a tear breaking together over 
her face and eyes, she announced that “one spoonful three times a 
day must be taken ; and,” added she with a naive air, “ neither medi- 
cine nor sick man must be well shaken.” The day the announcement 
was made Sam Bach died. We tunnelled far into the snow, made a 
kind of vault, in which we placed his remains clad in his best suit, 
and laid his pick, shovel and rifle by his side. Ned Purple read the 
parable of Lazarus and Dives from the “book,” and with Lucinda’s 
final prayer, “Our Father,” ending with “God be merciful to him a 
sinner!” no theological differences of opinion about prayers for the 
dead troubling us, we went sadly back to our cabin. 

The Squire had been growing weaker daily for a long time. One 
evening he called Lucinda to his side. “My dear daughter,” he 
said, “‘ Bob is a good boy, though he ain’t got no eddication. If you 
get out of this and have children, don’t forget your old dad’s parting 
advice : Give them a good eddication.” He sank down in the bed. 
His mind wandered, and the words ¢uf/o, tupteis, tup— were the last 
heard upon his lips. We laid him by the side of Sam Bach. 

Lucinda’s face had lost its rosy freshness and its roundness, and 
grown pale and wan, but her smile seemed sweeter, her manner more 
sedate, her motions less active. It was very touching to see how the 
men in the camp had always, even when reduced to one table-spoon- 
ful of beans at each meal, before they began to eat placed part of their 
provisions on a clean side of their tin plates, and had arisen, leaving 
that untouched. It was done with the feeling that Lucinda in her 
hunger might perhaps eat “the scraps.” Bob, when the necessity of 
our being on allowance became apparent, had been observed stealthily 
to slip part of his ration on her plate, which she unconsciously ate. 
_ We felt like doing something of the same kind, but it was impossible ; 
so we would all leave the room while she was clearing the table, 
hoping she would add what remained to her own meal. In this we 
were mistaken. She silently recognised the intention, and put all 
that we left back into the camp-kettle, eating only her own share. 
One of the boys feeling sick one day, and not leaving with the rest, 
saw her do this, and remonstrated with her. Her reply was: “ Don’t 
tell the boys I don’t eat it, fur it would make ’em feel bad ; but if I 
wur to eat more’n they, ’twould choke me sure. God bless the boys! 
but ef we are going to die, I wish we could all go together.” 

A day or so after the death of Squire Fitch, one of our number had 
climbed to the top of the large chimney to take a look out. He had 
hardly reached there when he fell rather than climbed back, with pale 
face rushed to the spot where we had piled our rifles, examined one, 
found it charged, and immediately climbed back again up the chimney. 
We all waited in anxious suspense for some minutes — the sharp crack 
of a rifle was heard, our companion fell down into the ashes, from 
which the fire fortunately had died away —all he could say was “Go 
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quick! go quick!” Half adozen sprang up the chimney, and a loud 
cheer announced something decidedly good had occurred. Knives 
were called into requisition, and soon the carcass of a divided deer was 
lying smoking on our table; the slayer was the hero of the day. 
After the first meal upon it had been hastily prepared and eaten, he 
told us the adventure. “Boys, I know what the ‘ buck-ague’ means. 
You know I killed two on our way here, but it didn’t budge me an 
inch or make mea bit nervous. I laughed at the idea of any man’s 
getting so nervous that he couldn’t hold his gun in the direction of 
anything for fear he could not kill it ; but when I tried to kill that old 
buck I learned all about it. When I climbed up that chimney and 
saw the old fellow with his big horns standing not more than fifty feet 
from me, I could hardly tell whether he was an angel, a deer, or a 
devil. I couldn’t believe my eyes; but I hustled down, got a rifle, 
and when I got back there he stood. I put my rifle to my shoulder 
and tried to take aim —’twas no use, the gun flew about, pointing in 
every direction but the right one. It wouldn’t bear on the buck ; so 
I just braced myself against the chimney, ground my teeth together 
pretty hard, and tried again. ’Twas worse than ever. Just then he 
seemed to hear something and half turned towards me. I was afraid 
we would lose him ; so I just shut my eyes, tried to pray for luck, and 
blazed away where I thought he stood. I saw him jump and fall.” 
We were in too good a humor with the result of the shot to depre- 
ciate the manner in which it occurred. There never was an animal 
so perfectly consumed as that buck. We kept it more carefully after 
the first meal, but there was nothing about it capable of yielding food 
that was not made todo so. Even the bones after being thoroughly 
picked were broken into fragments, and made into a soupor stew. It 
lasted us five or six days. 

But the great heaps of snow were still around us, shutting us out of 
the world of beating hearts and active labor by an impassable barrier. 
We went back to our “ table-spoonful of beans three times a day.” A 
coyote with its lean, tough, dog-like carcass was killed and eaten. A 
hare shared the same fate, and while men looked hungrily at each 
other, and chewed at handfuls of frozen snow, and did not dare to 
talk of food, yet when we looked at the pale and worn but cheerful 
face of “our woman, God bless her,” as we now always called her, 
we kept down the strange thoughts that sometimes forced themselves 
upon us — such was the reverence for true womanhood inspired by this 
ignorant unrefined girl of eighteen. 

One day there came a warm soft breeze, breaking upon the intensity 
of the cold that had frozen the snow around us. The sun seemed to 
shine with unwonted power. The snow began to grow softer on the 
top, and the water ran in little rivulets past our cabin and buried itself 
under the snow below us. A day or so, and the trees shook off their 
beautiful covering and showed their dark green foliage. A few patches 
of ground were visible, then the snow began to disappear by degrees. 
A few birds flitted about us ; the tones of a squirrel in a distant tree 
were heard, and again we had a shot at and secured a fine old buck. 
As we wandered along a stream that flowed not far from our cabin, 
we discovered faint traces of a path that had been somewhat used, 
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and began to hope others were near us. It led also in the direction 
of the lake our explorers had discovered ; and as the snow was melt- 
ing fast, we determined to send one party out to explore further the 
lake and its prospects, another to follow the path some distance and 
see where it led, while a third party remained in charge of the cabin. 
The latter were all invalids, five in number. Five were to explore the 
lake and four the path. In three days we were all to meet without 
fail at the cabin again. Sailor Bob, contrary to all our wishes, led the 
party to explore the path. We begged him to stay with his wife, but he 
had looked on her pale face and wasting form until it almost crazed him. 
He felt she was fast pining away, and unless relieved from this horrid 
prison he might lose her. And then too he feared some means of 
escape might be lost to less vigilant eyes than his own. 

The three days passed away. On the evening of that day, the party 
that was sent to explore the lake, returned before nightfall. They 
had visited the lake, had spent a day upon its borders, had completely 
explored every nook and corner about it, had discovered marks of 
previous explorers, but not gold. The shadows of night deepened, 
but the path-party did not return. We all became anxious. A low 
wailing moan swept through the forest, the trees bent, and the leaves 
rustled in the rising wind ; the stars became obscured, and we stept 
out at every noise, hoping it was the returning footsteps of our com- 
rades. Lucinda’s anxiety deepened into anguish, and when late she 
stepped out, and returned in a few moments with her dark hair spotted 
with white snow-flakes, and her pale face still paler, we each shud- 
dered, for the moaning wind had brought another snow-storm. A 
heaping fire was made with the wood the cabin-party had laid in store 
while we were away. The door was thrown open, that the flickering 
light might stream out into the wilderness as a beacon. It threw its 
flashes far down into the forest ; but every now and then a whirring 
gust of snow swept into the house, and the wind whistled and shrieked 
as if human voices were crying inagony. At last there wasa shout ; 
for an instant our hearts leaped up, and each listened in dead silence. 
Lucinda had sprung to the door. The shout was repeated, and madly 
rushing towards the sound, she was soon lost toour view. We all fol- 
lowed the direction of the sounds, and found two, and but two, of the 
party there. Bob was not with them. 

I shall never forget the look on Lucinda’s face when we entered the 
cabin. Her first inquiry was, “Where is Bob?” The two had fol- 
lowed Bob until the path seemed lost. Then they found a brush 
tent, broken down, and around it evidences of its having been occu- 
pied by white men, but no clue to indicate who the occupants had 
been, when they had been there, or whither they had gone. Bob de- 
termined to follow the path in another direction. It was lost there 
too. The third day arrived, and his companions had vainly en- 
deavored to get Bob to return. No, he must find a way of taking his 
wife from that horrid place ; and late in the afternoon he ascended a 
hill with one of the party, hoping to descry something that would de- 
cide his future movements. The others had waited until after nightfall. 
Not until they had felt the snow on their faces did they start to return, 
and then scarcely able to follow the track they had wandered along, 
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until in a lull in the storm they had seen the ruddy flashes of the fire. 
Bob could not be far distant, they declared. The better way was to 
fire guns every few minutes. This was done; a fire was also built 
outside the house, and the door kept open. It was an anxious, ter- 
rible night to all of us. Lucinda sat with a face rigid with her pent- 
up agony, but the great tears silently rolled one by one down her 
cheeks, and dropped upon the table. One after another would go out 
into the snow and down into the path, and shout and fire guns until 
chilled and almost exhausted. This was kept up until morning 
dawned. 

Ard such a morning! The air was filled with a whirl of great snow 
flakes, and the driving furious wind would every now and then scoop 
up the already fallen snow and send it whirling along until the drifts 
began to pile around us in hills. At the first streak of dawn Lucinda 
wrapped her head and shoulders in a rubber blanket, and dashed out 
of the cabin. All that were able followed her. We knew the danger, 
we saw the great risk of being lost and frozen to death ; but there was 
not a man there that would not have followed that flying form to cer- 
tain death. On, on she flew rather than walked, the snow growing 


deeper and deeper, until the exertion began to tell upon her strength,’ 


and her steps grew uncertain. Suddenly she plunged into a drift that 
had formed across a deep ravine, and she disappeared from sight. Some 
threw themselves upon the yielding snow in order to press it down 
and give us standing ground, others flew to the cabin for shovels, 
and we went to work with desperation, even the sick men coming to 
the spot and working with their utmost strength, until we extricated 
her. 

As we bore her away, apparently lifeless, in spite of the deep gloom 
that shadowed us, we felt perhaps relieved to think that she was dead. 
Bob had not returned, nor would he ever return now ; and we dreaded 
her awakening to the sad reality. But none the less did we use every 
exertion to revive her. At last consciousness returned for a few mo- 
ments, and then she sank into a profound slumber. Twelve men sat 
by her side that day — twelve men hardly daring to speak or move 
lest they should awaken to new misery one they had learned to love. 
With beating hearts, pale faces and dreadful forebodings they watched 
there through the slow hours of the night. Each eye was sleepless 
and tearless, but there was a hard, close, almost cruel look on the 
features of each. It was the first time that I had ever seen utter 
despair pictured on a human countenance, and the memory of those 
haggard faces still haunts me. The fire blazed up, crackled, its flashes 
danced upon the walls ; without, the gusts moaned and wailed with 
almost human voices, and the silent haggard watchers kept their vigil 
of despair. 

Day dawned at last ; the sun rose, the storm had ceased. A warm, 
beautiful softness crept over the trees, the valley, the snow-drifts. 
There was a slight motion from the sleeping form, a tremulous 
sound from her lips —“ Our Father who art in heaven.” She raised 
herself partly on one arm, her pale face and large eyes.were turned 
towards each one of us who had gathered around her, and searched 
each face with a look of agonised questioning. “Not here! not 
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here! Oh, Bob!” she exclaimed, and sank back upon the bed. 
Ned Purple threw himself on his knees by her side, seized her cold 
hand, let it fall, and it dropped heavy and lifeless. There was a 
defiant look, a fierce gleam in his face as he arose. ‘Towards evening 
Lucinda again revived. She sat up, and threw her long black hair 
back from her pale face: “ Boys, I have had a horrid dream.” We 
brought her a little rabbit-soup, which she tasted, then rose, and 
pressing her hand to her side, with a sigh approached the fire-place, 
and began cooking a meal for us. When she went to the door, and 
looked out and saw the gloaming of the evening coming on, the same 
sigh, the same pressure on her side, the same pale sad face. We ate 
our supper. She knelt in prayer, in which we all joined, as she ended : 
“God be merciful to us sinners.” 

The snow-storm, though violent, had not been attended with frost, 
and in a few days the bare ground was visible once more. “Can we 
start away from here now?” was the first question Lucinda asked 
one morning, as she looked out of our cabin-door and saw that but a 
few patches of snow remained on the ground. “I think so,” was 
Jim Andrews’ reply, who knew more of mountaineering life than any 
of the others. “Then let’s start to-morrow.” To this we all silently 
agreed ; and the thought of departure seemed to invigorate the sick. 
We had nothing on hand save a little game we had been able to kill. 
Even our camp equipage we were unable to carry ; so we stored all 
in the cabin, except a couple of shovels, four rifles and ammunition, 
a camp-kettle and stew-pan. Of our blankets we took as many as 
we could, and eating an early breakfast, we started away. Our 
dreams of wealth had faded, our glowing hopes had gone down in 
darkness. Weary, hungry, haggard, weak, our party could travel but 
slowly. Lucinda took the lead: we knew whither: it was down the 
path Bob had last trod. His companions had pointed out the peak 
he had ascended. The path led around its base. As we approached 
near it we saw two men lying under a tree a little up the hill. A 
scared look on Lucinda’s face, a tightening around our hearts, and 
we saw Bob and his companion lying there. 

We had already buried Sam Bach and the Squire when the disap- 
pearing snow had allowed ; we now again called our shovels into 
requisition. Graves were dug under a large redwood tree, and side 
by side we laid Bob and his companion. Redwood stakes were 
driven deep inthe ground near them to mark their resting-places. 
Lucinda imprinted a passionate kiss upon the cold inanimate face, 
and turned away. We covered the grave and left. 

Before we reached a mining-camp we met several parties of miners, 
all bent for Gold Lake. They freely shared their provisions with us, 
and we gave them all the information we could. It was now the 
spring of 1850. The Gold Lake fever was still raging, and men were 
out hunting for its fabulous wealth. They heard our story. We had 
failed, but they expected to succeed. One man’s experience never 
satisfies another ; and it is well it does not. Later that year return- 
ing miners, none of whom had been successful in their search, told 
such stories of hardship and defeat that the Gold Lake scheme was 
classed among*the bubbles ; and one day when I arrived in Sacra- 
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mento, I saw a large drawing representing a haggard, worn and starv- 
ing miner, his clothes hanging in shreds, his eyes wildly staring. He 
was sitting by an expanse of water ; in his hand he held a lariat with 
which he had lassoed an immense nugget of gold lying in the water. 
Around this starving miner were sleek, gorgeously-attired men and 
women, all offering tempting viands for sale at prices ranging from a 
hundred thousand to a million dollars ; but the expression on that 
man’s face was unmistakable : it said, “ Nothing but death shall part 
us!” Beneath this cartoon were the words, “The Gold Lake 
Fever.” 
T. W. BROTHERTON. 
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ce HAT! all unbraced for the work, all unmanned, with that 

blank look of impotent melancholy! Cheer up, cheer up, my 
friend ; and to help you, let me get your studio in order, while you don 
your most becoming painting-jacket, and adjust your black velvet cap 
in the most approved Raphaelesque manner, over that classic forehead 
and those dainty curls of yours. In fact, Frederick, look like an artist, 
and a flourishing one ; such things tell, amico mio. If your studio, 
your person, your countenance bear the mark of grim despair, the very 
people who are to help you along will say that bad externals are indi- 
cative of the mind within ; in other words, that you are a flat, and your 
proper place is that dead level, the slough of despond.” 

A grave harangue, but Frederick deserved it. He had talent, and 
he knew it; yet self-esteem as a power, self-complacency — brass, if 
you will—he had none of, and Frederick could not or would not 
thrive. 

“ Bored, bored to death, William ; particularly to-day, with an un- 
usual run of unimpressionable visitors. More, for they were the best 
of them who looked at nothing, said nothing, and bowed themselves 
out. The remarks of others who seemed to take an interest in the 
arts were positively insulting, though under breath and in French, 
which as an American they presumed —the Britons — that I did not 
understand. ‘He tries to copy Guido,’ said a little English Miss, just 
losing, in her Continental tour, the ‘ smell of bread and butter,’ as she 
regarded superciliously my Psyche. ‘A student of Page, who out- 
Titians Titian,’ said a cockney Londoner of my own age — Murray in 
hand — and turned contemptuously from my Salutation. My name 
was not in his guide-book, so he could not but condemn. My Clizia 
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they pronounced a clever copy of some picture in some lord’s gallery 
in England, which I never saw and never heard of ; and even my 
group of Campagna shepherds was only ‘like the hundred and one 
such to bé seen in every picture-shop in every city in Italy.’ In short, 
my friend, they saw no talent, no originality ; and I begin to believe 
them—nothing above your dead level, your slough of despond.” 

“Tut, tut, man! the comments of the ignorant and prejudiced are 
of no importance, unless you consider them so. If in your mythologi- 
cal subjects there be a suspicion of Guido’s celestial coloring, of his 
beauty of form without the insipidity of his classical abstractions ; if 
your sacred pieces are somewhat after the manner of Page, who out- 
Titians Titian, and whom none can fail to admire, it is for a very young 
artist a move in the right direction. Take a hint here and a hint 
there,— there’s no harm in it ; but strive by all means at originality, 
which your own talent properly schooled, with self-esteem, must in 
time develop.” 

“The old song and the old advice ; quite as original as any of my 
own productions are likely to be considered, or ever will be. There 
is no originality in me, or in anybody else, that I can see.” 

“That you can see while in a bad humor. There, while you have 
been desponding, I have been arranging — your studio needed it 
sadly. I have placed your Psyche in a better position, your Clizia is 
just where it ought to be —it is your least happy effort, Frederick — 
your Salutation a little in the background, with a more subdued light 
falling upon it, and your Campagna scene, which finds its counterpart 
everywhere. By the way, ’tis the first time I have seen it since it was 
in sketch ; your tomb from the Via Appia, which you have converted 
into a peasant’s hut, is well chosen enough, and probable enough, 
with its prostrate column of cipollino for a door-step ; as also the highly 
ornate Roman capital for the seat of the Pifferaro, who is piping to 
his goats sweetly browsing in the distance, or of his inamorata not 
discernible. Your sentimental young artist who is reclining against 
another marble fragment, and drinking in an inspiration, is happy 
enough too — this latter most cleverly, yet to my mind unnecessarily, 
foreshortened, as well as the baby of the spinning contadina, that lies 
in its cradle as flat — as flat as the infant of Correggio’s ‘ Adoration,’ 
in the Tribune at Florence.” 

“Imitation, imitation again!” cried Frederick, tartly. “You are 
as severe as the rest of them. This picture, too, upon which I had 
rested some hope, as it is seemingly a commonplace subject, and 
within the range of ordinary criticism, must, I presume, be put out of 
sight with Clizia and the rest of them.” 

“Not a whit, not a whit, my friend. I wish to put your defects in 
a stronger light, and for an appreciative visitor. My call this morn- 
ing is no hap-hazard one. I have come to put your studio in order, 
and yourself in order for another intruder. So now for your best 
painting-jacket and cap — the black velvet ones by all means. There, 
I have put them on you myself ; and upon my word, in spite of ill- 
humor, you are as that pretty Romana said below, ‘a handsome piece of 
a man’ *—only a piece of a man, you know —‘ when properly dressed.’ 





*** Un bel pezzo d’uomo,’”’ a common Italian phrase. 
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There now, a carriage has stopped, and very soon our ears shall be 
gratified with the sound of dainty feet shuffling up the stone staircase. 
The fat, fair and good-tempered Mrs. Woolwich shall be your next 
visitor. Mrs. Cotton Woolwich, the wife of a rich manufacturer of 
Lowell, who has a palace of a house in progress of erection at Nahant, 
is now making the grand tour, looking up the arts, antiquities, etc., in 
Italy, and is at present in search of an undoubted original, which she 
means to get possession of at any price, to ornament the splendid 
gallery in the palace aforesaid. She is really a good woman, and of 
-easonable intelligence, but fancies herself a virtuosa, a connoisseur 
in everything. I met her in the relique-shop of the Via Condotti an 
hour ago, bargaining with the man about some sacred dijouteric, which 
she pronounced very like beejotry. It was a rosary and cross of garnet 
which had been blessed by the Pope, and for which she seemed almost 
content to give thrice their value. I knew her slightly before, accosted 
her, and turned the conversation adroitly to the arts and to modern 
artists, naming your studio as one worthy of an immediate visit. But 
here she is to speak for herself.” 

Frederick was taken akack, but I had it all arranged, and after the 
usual introduction, seated the fat, fair and good-tempered Mrs. Wool- 
wich precisely where I wanted her to sit, that she might behold to the 
best advantage all I wanted her to see. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Woolwich, after settling herself in the most con- 
venient position possible, and fanning herself violently, “we European 
tourists are hard-used and hard-worked individuals — hard-used, be- 
cause everybody is determined to get the advantage of us ; and hard- 
worked, oh dear! with those ruins which we have to do up in the 
broiling sun, and the galleries, the interminable galleries, which we 
have to tramp so many hours every day, not to speak of the churches, 
curiosity-shops, artists’ studios, and cameo and mosaic manuface 
tories.” 

“« And,” I ventured to add, “ the establishments of sacred dijouterie.” 

“Don’t speak of it, don’t speak of it,” replied Mrs. Woolwich, a 
little amused ; “ but you must not suppose I purchased that garnet 
trumpery, and at such a price. The shopman was too anxious to make a 
bargain out of me, so I let the thing go. It was pretty enough, and 
what he called ‘cinque cento ;’ but what was it to me whether his 
Roman Catholic beejotry had been blessed by the Pope, when I am a 
Presbyterian? This zs a pleasant place, and the richest studio I have 
been in this morning ; and that is a pretty picture, but I am tired of 
Campagna scenes and I hate peasants. Off the steps of Piazza di 
Spagna * they never look like that — they are so dirty! What's the 
other piece next to it?” 

“Tt is Psyche,” I answered, seeing that Frederick had already been 
floored ; “it is Psyche with her lamp, seeking truth, here represented 
by the sleeping god of Love.” 

“They say,” resumed Mrs. Woolwich, “that truth is something to 
be found at the bottom of a well ; but here I find it is a nude figure 
asleep, and a very pretty boy too. We get accustomed to all this in 





* The steps leading to the Church of Trinita de’ Monti, where models in the gala dresses of the 
Campagna are always to be geen. 
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the galleries, but it did seem queer to me at first. Truth, then, is a 
boy that has been fished up from the bottom of a well?” 

“No,” I said, “this is Cupid, the son of Venus: he is Love, and 
Psyche is the Soul.” 

“Oh, I hate classic subjects,” replied our fair visitor, interrupting 
me —“ heathen mythology, they call them. Show me something else ; 
what’s that?” 

“Tt is Clizia, or Clytie, who was turned into a sun-flower.” 

“More mythology, which I do not like. She is turning already ; 
she looks so very plump and so very yellow. There’s another picture 
which you have put a little out of the way, as if you wished to hide it 
from me. It is proper, I hope; let’s see it. I like to see every- 
thing — it is what I have come to Italy for.” 

“This,” said Frederick, finally ashamed of his awkward reticence, “is 
the ‘ Salutation,’ that is, the meeting between the Virgin Mary and 
St. Elizabeth.” 

“Oh, I know ; I can understand this better, as it is Scripture, and 
I see it in every gallery. Is it an original, or only a copy?” 

“Tt is quite original,” replied Frederick ; “quite original in its 
treatment ; it has been my study to make it so.” 

“That must have been next to an impossibility, seeing that so many 
others have been before you. Did Page teach you to color it? It is so 
low in tone— or lowtoned? In the arts I believe they mean one and 
the same thing.” 

“Not always,” answered Frederick, both provoked and amused ; 
“though the two defects are sometimes observable in the same com- 
position.” 

“Tt és low in tone, whether Page taught you to color or not; I 
know enough of art to see that. But it is the fashion now to rave 
about lowness in tone ; I hear little else at the Gran Bretagna where 
I lodge.” 

“The works of most of the old masters,’”’ resumed Frederick, “are 
what modern artists would call ‘low toned,’ and it is the attempt at 
this revival which has given rise to the discussion.” 

“Oh, I hate attempts that result in nothing ; let people paint the 
sky as it is, the earth as it is, and men and women as they are, and 
not give us something dingy upon something that is dingier.” 

“The charming effects of chiaroscuro, the harmony of color and its 
contrasts, are thought to be brought out with happier and truer effect 
when all is mellowed and subdued,” said Frederick, defending indif- 
ferently a style properly speaking more Page’s than his own. 

“ Something dingy upon something that is dingier,” reiterated Mrs. 
Woolwich, pointing emphatically, though perhaps mechanically, with 
the fan to Frederick’s “Salutation.” “ Dear me, dear me!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Woolwich, after a pause —“ some people are so fortunate 
and some are so unfortunate. Some see everything in a day, travel 
up Italy in a few weeks, purchase just what they like or what every- 
body else admires when they get home, and here I have been six long 
weeks in Rome alone, have not got half through all that one is com- 
pelled to see, have made as yet no purchases to speak of, and must 
now hurry on to Naples with the rest of my party for the eruption, 
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which they say is not to last more than a fortnight. There’s my friend, 
Mrs. Kippskin, the wife of the wealthiest shoe merchant in Boston, 
she spent only five weeks in Italy, went everywhere, saw everything 
but an eruption, purchased lots of beautiful things, and filled her house 
with undoubted originals ! ” 

“Things of all others most difficult to find out of the galleries,” I 
ventured to reply, “if by undoubted originals you mean exclusively 
those by the old masters.” : 

“Of course I mean those by the old masters, as if any others would 
go down with the people of taste now at Nahant. Your modern paint- 
ings may be well enough for those who like them ; they can be had 
everywhere, even in America ; but what I want is a picture of which 
I can with truth say, ‘There’s an undoubted Michael Angelo, an un- 
doubted Raphael, a real Correggio or a Domenichino ’— in fact, an un- 
doubted original by some old master, when art was what art should 
be, and not what it is now, a slavish attempt to copy the style of some 
of the great ones.” 

“Things of all others most difficult to find out of the galleries,” I 
repeated, “though the venders of such commodities have, or pretend 
to have them in abundance; from whom no doubt your friend was 
most satisfactorily supplied during her five weeks’ sojourn in Italy.” 

“ Most satisfactorily supplied,” said Mrs. Woolwich, already warm- 
ing with the subject, “and most fortunate in stumbling accidentally 
upon so many pictures ‘ of undoubted merit,’ as every one said. Not, 
however, altogether accidentally, for Mrs. Kippskin is a good judge 
of such things, and, as she says, can tell by intuition an undoubted 
original. ‘My dear Emeline,’ said she, ‘an undoubted original seems 
to shine by its own light—it seems lit from behind. Your modern 
pictures are no better than sign-painting — that head of Washington, 
for instance, that hangs over the tavern-door opposite.’ Now I don’t 
mean to be personal, and only repeat what Mrs. Kippskin said ; and 
I must confess that I could not see in her undoubted Domenichino, 
her Carlo Dolce, her Carlo Maratta— there were I think a Michael 
Angelo and a Raphael, but they were fruit and flower pieces — that 
they shone by their own light, or that they were lit from behind ; they 
were mostly dark pictures.” 

“Something dingy upon something that was dingier,” I hazarded 
interrupting her. 

“Very much so— that is, all but two paintings ; they were lighter 
than the rest, and of inferior merit, as they cost less ; yet to my mind, 
of some value as specimens of what you call foreshortening — you see 
I understand the terms — the foreshortening in these was wonderful. 
In the smaller one, an ‘Adoration’ they called it, the infant, though per- 
fectly formed, looked at first sight as flat as that baby there in the 
Campagna piece ; and in the larger one, an Assumption, a part of the 
face, the knees and arms of the Virgin were alone visible, like that 
man in the same piece, but she was rising in the clouds, and he is 
lying down sleeping, or doing something very like it.” 

“Copies beyond a doubt,” said Frederick; “the ‘one of an oil 
painting in the Tribune at Florence, the other of a fresco in the 
Cathedral of Parma, both by Correggio.” 
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“Correggio? that was the name, but they were originals. Mrs. 
Kippskin said so, and the foreshortening was wonderful!” 

“A peculiarity, but a defect in the great master’s style,” replied 
Frederick, heartily sick of the discussion, “ who often spoiled his best 
compositions in order to show his excellence in what should be a mere 
accessory.” 

“How can an excellence be a defect?” sagely demanded Mrs. 
Woolwich. “In my humble opinion, the best pictures have too few 
excellences to leave one out. Speak of color, speak of light and 
shade, of chiaroscuro, of perspective: give me foreshortening, it is 
wonderful, it is glorious! Yet I am no nearer the mark than before. 
I leave to-morrow for Naples and the eruption, but shall return to 
Rome again shortly, and mean to have— you gentlemen must assist 
me — before I quit Italy, at least one undoubted original.” 

“ You have visited most of the picture-shops and curiosity-shops in 
search of what you desire,” said Frederick drily, “so I fear we cannot 
assist further a lady of such nice discrimination and undoubted 
enterprise.” 

“But you must assist me,” replied Mrs. Woolwich, “ although I have 
visited most places from the Porte del Popolo to the Piazza Navona. 
The curiosity-shops are filled with trumpery, and the picture-shops 
with the flimsy attempts of ordinary artists ; even the Exposition which 
I visited to-day had nothing at all that I liked.” 

“ And our studios,” I continued, “nothing but is low in tone, or 
something dingy upon something that is dingier.” 

“Tf the nail has been driven, remember you drove it ; I never 
meant to be personal,” said Mrs. Woolwich, laughing. 

“ Perhaps,” said Frederick, “ Mrs. Woolwich would like to visit the 
studio of Signor Freppini the restorer, who works, and successfully, 
for most of the dealers ; his rooms are not far from here, in the Boca 
di Leone.” 

“The Boca di Leone! queer names these for strange places. I live 
in the Via Babuino, which is Baboon street, and now you would have 
me go into the Lion’s Mouth! I knew a little Italian before I came 
here, and have picked up a good deal since ; and have to do it, for 
the gentleman of our party only speak English, and a time they’d have 
without me!” said Mrs. Woolwich exultingly. 

“The Via Babuino is certainly Baboon or Ape street,” I replied, 
“and Boca di Leone is the veritable Lion’s Mouth, and incautious 
travellers who sojourn in the one often stray into the other without 
being aware of it.” 

“To the Lion’s Mouth by all means, if you can insure me a safe 
exit and an undoubted original,” said Mrs. Woolwich, amusedly. 
“One of you must accompany me ; I am as yet a stranger in the Lion’s 
Mouth, and to your friend who resides there.” 

Frederick by his manner showed no disposition to respond ; so I, 
though no friend, but a slight acquaintance of Signor Freppini of the 
Boca di Leone, offered myself as her guide and protector. 

“This adventure into the jaws of the Lion may cure our fair 
American of her morbid desire for impossible or improbable things, 
that is, if Freppini allows her access to his inner chamber, his manu- 
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factory of undoubted originals,” said Frederick, as Mrs. Woolwich was 
taking an elaborate survey of the many objects of interest at the 
other end of the studio. 

“We are never perfectly cured until properly bitten,” said I, and 
hastily adjusted my own toilet behind Frederick’s unsuccessful search 
after truth, before presenting myself as her highly honored escort. 

Mrs. Woolwich bowed most graciously to Frederick, and we both 
shuffled down the ample staircase of this palace in the Ripetta, and to 
the door of a vacant vehicle, which in obedience to her command I 
entered, and we drove merrily together to the Boca di Leone. 

Angelo Freppini, emerging from his inner chamber, received us 
delightedly in his large anteroom, which, like Frederick’s only studio, 
was filled with objects of unquestionable virtu. Mrs. Woolwich began 
already to look hopeful ; there might yet be an undoubted original 
among the real Carlo Marattas, the real Carlo Dolces, the Domeni- 
chinos, the Correggios, and paintings not distinctly classified. I men- 
tioned the purpose of our errand to Freppini in his own vernacular, 
and after directing the attention of Mrs. Woolwich to his most 
attractive pictures, he motioned me, artist that I was, into his pene- 
tralia—his manufactory of undoubted originals. Paintings there 
were in every stage of completion, pictures there were by piles in 
every stage of decomposition. Some were merely to be cleansed, some 
were to be recanvassed, some only waited to be reframed ; the 
greater number, however, in what to the uninitiated seemed a hopeless 
state of obliteration. Madonnas there were without heads, St. 
Johns without bodies, martyrs with only the bloody crowns above 
them, and blank pieces of canvass where Holy Families had been. 

Several artists were busily engaged at their various departments, 
for Freppini appeared to drive a brisk business, and he himself, though 
neat in person, had received us brush in hand. “ Here,” said he, “is 
my hospital, where nothing is incurable to which painting is heir. If 
a saint require a leg, an arm, a nose, an eye, or even a head, we can 
restore it, and with precisely such a one as he had before ; we imitate 
all styles, we classify every picture, we make one and all—”’ 

“ Undoubted originals,” I chimed in, 

“Undoubtedly we do,” said Angelo. “No case to us is hopeless, 
nothing is ever lost. The great masters deserve to be immortal, and 
it is our office to make them so. Here,” continued he, in that vein 
of mockery observable in those who through hard necessity are com- 
pelled to do what they despise, “here is my most hopeful subject.” It 
was almost a blank piece of canvass — blank, save a very fair back- 
ground, the top of a female head and the face of an infant St. John. 
“This was once a fine picture ; I shall endeavor to make it so again, 
and shall allow no one to touch it but myself. I know the peculiar 
treatment of the artist’s backgrounds, and that charming little head of 
St. John, so full of pious fervor, and with a slight trace of affectation — 
that slight trace which would go far in proving its identity, if those 
letters, A. A.—Antonio Allegri — did not go still farther, in the eyes 
of the uninitiated, to show that it was the undoubted work of the 
divine Correggio.” , 

“ Make it an original,” said I ; “throw into it as much as you are 
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able of his inimitable chiaroscuro, his wonderful foreshortening, and 
I can almost insure you a purchaser.” 

“That is what I am attempting to do,” replied he, with a slight 
touch of enthusiasm. “It shall not be a simple case of stopping with 
putty and daubing of paint over it: I shall make it a most creditable 
work of art—an undoubted original of my own, save the head-dress of 
the Virgin and the infant St. John.” 

“Do not forget the foreshortening,” said I. 

“ Assuredly not,” he replied, smiling ; “that cannot well be for- 
gotten ; for see, from where the feet of the infant can be traced that 
once reposed in its mother’s lap, to where the head touched the back- 
ground, there is but small space ; it must of necessity be greatly fore- 
shortened. Observe my cartoon, which contrary to custom I have 
prepared for it. It must meet every emergency — every cavil of criti- 
cism ; and the painting shall be finished in the true Correggio style, 
for Parati, the dealer in Piazza di Spagna.” 

“Who will pay you?” 

“Who will pay me just about one-third of what it will bring him as 
an undoubted original. But the lady must already be impatient in the 
saloon — let us rejoin her.” 

The door into this inner chamber had remained all the while open 
for courtesy sake, but we found Mrs. Woolwich had been making the 
most of her time, looking among the many restorations — no doubt for 
an undoubted Michael Angelo, an undoubted Raphael, or for some 
painting among those not distinctly classified that shone by its own 
light or that was lit from behind. She was, however, at the precise 
moment of our entrance, absorbed in the contemplation of a beautiful 
piece by Freppini himself. It was a Roman street scene, where a 
group of angel children were chanting before the shrine of the Ma- 
donna — a painting most precious in the eyes of the master, I soon 
discovered, showing, as it did, what his powers had been before com- 
pelled by hard necessity to prostitute them to a baser calling. 

“T have been charmed,” said Mrs. Woolwich, in a language which 
I was obliged to interpret, as that lady preferred to speak English. 
“Some of your pictures are very like those I have seen in the gal- 
leries ; are there any originals?” . 

“Some are, undoubtedly,” replied Freppini. “They can easily be 
classified among the various schools — more I cannot say. Signor 
Parati,” he continued, addressing me particularly, “will give them a 
history and a satisfactory identity when they pass out of my hands ; 
they are at present only works by the great Ignoto. This piece which 
madame is pleased to regard is modern, and one of my own.” 

“T like it,” replied Mrs. Woolwich, “it is full of nature. I once 
saw such a scene by the roadside ; but does it not want foreshorten- 
ing?” 

3 And it is not lit from behind,” I presumed to add, as her in- 
terpreter. 

“ Foreshortened and lit from behind?” answered Freppini, with 
feigned or unfeigned surprise. “I cannot understand, when all is 
foreshortening, and all, they tell me, is full of light — the light of the 
early morning, and from the lamp that hangs before the shrine of the 
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Virgin and child.. It is modern,” said Freppini, again addressing me 
exclusively, “‘and therefore cannot command its price.” 

“T am in search of an original by one of the old masters,” said Mrs. 
Woolwich, obstinately ; “none of these will answer, not even this 
which you said was by Ignoto,” *— pointing to a fine old copy of Guer- 
cino’s Persian Sibyl, only sent to be cleaned — “ whose name I see in 
every gallery as often as that of Raphael and Correggio. It is better 
than the rest, except perhaps your own piece, Signor Freppini, but too 
low in tone. But I have no more time at present to waste upon the 
arts, as I am going to Naples to-morrow with my friends for the erup- 
tion ; but when I return, an undoubted original I must have, if it can 
be found in Rome out of the galleries.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Signor Freppini, while bowing us out in the 
politest manner—a complete contrast to Frederick’s almost con- 
temptuous gravity — “ perhaps Signor Parati in the Piazza di Spagna 
may assist you better than I can, who am only a restorer. I shall 
mention to him your most reasonable desire, which, I trust, may be 
crowned with success after the eruption.” 

I again handed my fair companion into her carriage, and with many 
pleasant wishes for the anticipated journey, left her to rejoin her 
friends, who I had occasion to learn were Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Cole 
and Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Wire, people of substance from New 
York, like our friend on their first European tour, and like herself, I 
had reason subsequently to discover, “fish out of water.” 

The eruption did last about a fortnight longer, and in a little longer 
time I saw the same very pleasant face loom up in the galleries, 
among the ruins and public walks, indeed everywhere. It was on the 
Pincian Hill that my fair countrywoman finally recognised and stopped 
me, as I was taking my usual stroll just before sunset. 

“ Here,” said she, advancing in a gracious and kindly manner to- 
wards me, “I have been in Rome on my return from Naples near three 
weeks, and you have not yet fulfilled your promise.” 

“The undoubted original?” I replied inquiringly, while saluting 
her respectfully. 

“No such thing,” said Mrs. Woolwich. “I have been most for- 
tunate in my purchases already ; my collection of beejotry and paintings 
is complete. Such corals and lavas from Naples ; and then the views 
I have of Sorrento, of Capri, of Ischia, and of the eruption in distem- 
per ; and, since my return to Rome, my Correggio, my Carlo Maratta, 
my Caravaggio, and other undoubtedly fine things, which you must see 
before they are sent to Hooker’s for shipment. You promised to 
come and see me as soon as I came back again, and have not done 
so. Ihave grown more than ever an enthusiast in art, and I like 
artists ; I learn much from them ; they are the most congenial people 
I meet. My New York party laugh at me — they care nothing for the 
arts or artists. The gentlemen grope about the ruins a little, lounge 
a great deal in Caffi Nazzaris, and spend most of their time in the re- 
ceiving-room of the bankers to talk over America, progress, and elections 
with the new-comers. Of the ladies, one thinks herself a virtuosa be- 





* The word ‘‘Ignoto ” — unknown — appended to paintings in the galleries, has been a source of 
much perplexity to the uninitiated, and of much merriment to the more knowing ones. 
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cause she buys every bit of marble she can find, and has not an idea 
beyond gialantico, verdantico and cipollino. The other shops all day 
in the Corso or Condotti, and laments that nothing she sees, except 
scarfs, is as good as she can get at half the price in America, and that 
there is no Stewart’s and no Broadway.” 

“ Undoubted originals,” I suggested. 

“Undoubtedly not,” she replied ; “there is no originality about 
them. Such people had better stay at home and read guide-books. 
See, I have dragged them both from their marbles and shopping to 
admire the sunset from Monte Pincio. How glorious it is as the sun 
sinks behind the dome of St. Peter’s! But I must return to my 
friends and will not longer detain you ; only promise to come and wit- 
ness my triumphs. Ruins, churches and palaces to-morrow ; but make 
sure to come the day after, when we receive, and bring your interest- 
ing friend with you.” 

“ Signor Freppini, of the Lion’s Mouth?” I asked. 

** No, no, the other one, the American. I fear I was not over-polite 
to him ; but he never can thrive, in spite of undoubted talent, with 
such forbidding manners. We must bring him though, so come with- 
out fail, as we leave the end of the week for Florence.” 

I saw Frederick a few moments afterwards. He too had been en- 
ticed out to enjoy that most glorious of all city views — a sunset from 
Monte Pincio. I mentioned the meeting and invitation to both of us. 
His smile and shrug were not an assent, so I went alone the next 
morning but one to the reception of our trans-Atlantic representatives. 

Mrs. Woolwich received me with her usual affability, and introduced 
me to her American party there assembled en force, Mrs. Virgil Cole 
and Mrs. Franklin Wire, very wholesome specimens of American 
health and breeding, arrayed, though it was morning, in all the splen- 
dors of Paris millinery and both Roman and Neapolitan bijouterie. 
They had been everywhere, had seen everything, were tired of Italy, 
and disappointed generally, except with the Roman scarfs, mantles 
and cipollino. 

The male possessors of those astoundingly incongruous appellations 
were dyspeptic, over-worked, gaunt-looking men, incongruities any- 
where out of their counting-houses or factories, and in Rome, as their 
names and cognomens when coupled with them or together. They hated 
churches, except St. Peter’s ; they hated paintings — they left such 
things for women. The ruins were glorious — those that were not in 
the way of modern improvement. “What splendid factories the baths 
of Caracalla and the Coliseum would make! How much building 
material could be got from the Palatine! They wanted steam — they 
wanted economy of labor” —with a superabundant population ! — 
“and the Tiber turned from its bed, thoroughly dredged and made 
a navigable stream.” 

“They wanted coal,” I replied, “and the Roman government was 
not wise enough to embrace the advantages of making Rome a mari- 
time city, to overlook the trifling disadvantage of inevitable pestilence 
by exposing so mych Tiber mud to the rays of a burning sun,” and 
turned refreshingly to Mrs. Woolwich, the only fish of her party as yet 
capable of existing in a different element. 
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“T must show you my originals,” said she enthusiastically, “that is, 
my whole collection — my beejotries, my mosaics, my distempers, my 
articles of virtu generally. They will throw all Mrs. Kippskin’s in 
the shade, and I promise you beforehand that I shall surprise you.” 

With this she led me into an adjoining room, where all her treasures 
had been arranged. The beejotry I scarcely noticed, as there was 
enough of it for inspection upon the persons of the ladies, and the 
Roman cameos of our fair friend I had thought the least unbecoming. 
The views of Sorrento, of Capri, and Ischia were certainly not low 
toned or low in tone, and her Vesuvius in distemper I thought very 
blue as to the sea and sky, and very red as to the eruption. I turned 
therefore to that part of the room which was evidently the chief point 
of attraction. Mrs. Woolwich herself removed the covering from a 
painting of considerable size. I almost laughed aloud — it was Frep- 
pini’s real Correggio, by himself, minus the head-dress of the Virgin 
and the infant St. John! 

“Tt is glorious!” said I. ‘“‘ Angelo Freppini has outdone him- 
self ! — as a restorer.” 

“Indeed he has,” replied Mrs. Woolwich. “It glows with light ; it 
seems lit from behind. The foreshortening is wonderful, and all un- 
doubtedly original by Freppini, except the head-gear of the Virgin and 
the infant St. John. You see, I can surprise you —I know all about 
it. I saw more at Freppini’s that day than you thought I did; I 
heard a word here and a word there which I could understand. 
What would become of our American party if I did not pick upa 
little of this foreign gibberish? A glimpse I had of the inner room 
almost cured me, but it didn’t ; Mrs. Kippskin must not have the ad- 
vantage of me. I went to Parati’s after my return from Naples and 
the eruption. I asked to see an original. He showed me a dozen ; 
he showed me this, which I liked. I spoke of restorations ; he as- 
sured me it had only been cleaned and recanvassed by Freppini. 
He named some unheard-of price. I offered him one hundred scudi. 
He turned up his eyes in amazement. ‘Un Milord Inglese had 
liked it, and would give five hundred; it was an undoubted Cor- 
reggio.’ We closed with two hundred ; the picture was mine, and it 
is beautiful. But yet I doubted, and determined to search out the 
truth for myself in the Boca di Leone. The cheat Freppini acknow- 
ledged when he found me disposed to purchase his singing children, 
which you now see among my collection,” said Mrs. Woolwich, still 
exultingly, and uncovering the next picture. “Are they not both 
exquisite ?” 

“They are undoubtedly,” I replied. “They are indeed worthy ot 
Freppini, and almost of the great Correggio, whom he has most 
cleverly imitated.” 

“These three old paintings from his pile of unrestored rubbish,” 
resumed Mrs. Woolwich, “he let me have for a mere song when I 
had closed with him for his own original. He said they were Trecen- 
testi, Naturalisti, or Eclectic —I do not rightly remember. I like the 
man,” said she enthusiastically ; “he has a way of making himself 
understood, even in his barbarous lingo, and I had not the heart to 
make the originality of my beautiful Correggio a point at issue with 
Parati when his own pay depended upon it.” 
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The coverings she had also removed from the three paintings 
gleaned from Freppini’s unrestored and unidentified rubbish. The 
first was “The Woman of Samaria at the Well,” a pretty piece of 
coloring, which only needed its identification by Parati for a real 
Carlo Maratta; the second an “Ecce Homo,” ugly enough and 
cleverly drawn enough to be pronounced a real Caravaggio; and the 
third “The Beheading of St. John the Baptist ”—“ something dingy 
upon something that was dingier””— evidently a study or “ bozzetto ” 
for a larger altar-piece, which might or not be an undoubted original 
by the Florentine Cigoli. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Woolwich, with unabated enthusiasm, “I 
know the right way to go to work in hunting up originals. My col- 
lection will throw all Mrs. Kippskin’s fruit and flower pieces by 
Michael Angelo, and her foreshortenings by Correggio, completely in 
the shade. But now for your interesting young friend, who would not 
honor us to-day. I fear I offended him, and yet I am sure I wish 
him well. He is such a handsome piece of a man—only a piece of 
a man, you know — when properly dressed. Don’t stare ; I told you 
I would surprise you. Mine was not the carriage that stopped in the 
Ripetta that morning —I walked; and the fat, fair and good-tem- 
pered Mrs. Woolwich, who fancies herself a virtuosa but is not, 
knocked several times at the open door of the studio in vain, and 
heard all of your conversation in spite of herself while enjoying the 
beautiful prospect from the window on the landing-place, until you 
had put the apartment in order. I like your friend, indeed I do, and 
am sorry you did not bring him with you, as his manners were not 
such as to invite a second visit. I want his Campagna piece as a 
pendant for my ‘Roman Street Angels,’ and I want his ‘Truth’ 
fished up from the bottom of a well— something mythological — as 
a pendant for my ‘ Dancing Bacchantes,’ already shipped from Naples, 
which the dealer assured me was an undoubted Spagnoletto. Let 
him name a fair price. I know you will not allow him to impose 
upon me,” continued Mrs. Woolwich, I thought archly ; “yet every- 
body imposes upon me or gets the advantage of me, and then laughs 
at me afterwards. Even you, Mr. , will be able to say that you 
have seen in your travels what it has been to me impossible to find 
out of the galleries — an undoubted original !” 





P. H. 
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AFTERMATH. 


S one who on the tranced Circean shores 
Hath loitered long, until at last the shadows 
Glimmer and gloom athwart the purple moors, 
And by the lilied meadows ; 


And setting loose the rudder-band, doth find, 

Against the heady current outward faring, 

Dark seas before and stormy shoals behind — 
Yet toils on undespairing : 


As one who of some subtle cup hath drunk, 
And walks awhile as in a golden vision, 
But wakes at last ere yet his soul hath sunk 
Into the swoon Elysian ; 


And, with the bitter lees upon his lips, 
Rises and turns him to the life-quest dreary, 
Though all around hath suffered dark eclipse, 
And heart and hand are weary — 


So I, forgetting all the honeyed past, 
And scorning somewhat that old life of pleasance, 
Turn earnest-eyed towards that Light at last 
That clasps a purer Presence: 


Asking no more the lilies of the vale, 
Nor roses fairer for the hidden canker, 
Seeking a truer guide for helm and sail, 
Trusting a surer anchor ; 


Looking far out beyond the utmost rim 
Of the dark hills, until my deep thoughts gather 
From the dusk silence, infinite though dim, 
The fulness of the Father; 


And stooping, pluck beside the rocky path 
A simple flower, the pledge of that new morrow— 
Only a Heart’s-ease—as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow. 





BARTON GREY. 








A PILGRIMAGE TO VIENNA. 


Vienna, Fuly 28th. 


Wi the eyes of the whole world are turned toward one spot, 
it is hard to resist the cunning sprite that bids us pick up the 
pilgrim’s staff and journey thither. So the Arab and his Mecca, so 
the Persian and his Meshad, so the American and his Vienna. In- 
credible has been the number of knights and ladies errant moving 
eastward to the great show, from educational parties of one hundred 
and fifty, to the quiet and contemplative tourist who lingered by the 
Brigs of Ayr, and around the lovely Abbey of Holyrood, on his way 
to the Austrian capital. 

Bright was the Atlantic — sunny as the field of the Cloth of Gold 
the atmosphere by day, almost the whole way over. By night there 
was the liquid July moun, and the phosphorescence and breezes such 
as only come over three thousand miles of pure sea, filtered of every 
earthly speck, laden with every suggestion of health. Full of Tyndall 
and the Algerian voyage, we watched the wonderful interplay of color 
among the waves, as it deepened into ebony in the watery dells and 
then lifted into emerald against the sunlight. No sea-sickness troubled 
the tenor of these speculations. It was a long, sweet rest — those 
twelve or thirteen days — sweet, and of a length that seemed to run 
out into the mid-sea and half cross the months of summer. How 
sweet is the balm of the sea to tired eyes and shrunken limbs and 
book-weary minds! Seldom was a siesta so genuine as that fortnight, 
when so many of the land-lubbers were foaming with biliousness, 
thinking Europe all a sham, and wishing themselves a thousand leagues 
from their lemons and their basins. The transformation was quite 
marvellous when the headlands and verdurous heights that encircle 
Londonderry loomed in sight. So many bright faces and merry 
laughs and blooming complexions — where did they all come from ? 
A delicious greenness lay scattered over the hills ; the blue estuary 
was crisp with white-caps that leapt and shone in the morning sun ; an 
old castle was just beside us with its dismantled buttresses and clam- 
bering ivy — what could be more enrapturing to these sea-worn folk 
on their first voyage of life and travel, with their minds mirroring the 
beauty and the verdure of a European land for the first time? We all 
stood in the keen morning air, drinking in the land and the trees and the 
little white farm-houses dotting the hillsides, and the cattle browsing 
along the shady hedgerows, until the chill ran through us and sent us 
down to an appetising breakfast. From that time on, all the way up 
the winding and winsome Clyde and its beautiful firth, past shipyards 
and villas and green isles and bonny lairds’ houses, there was a 
trampling of decks and a rush of questions and a consultation of 
guide-books such as only a universal convalescence can inspire. How 
frightful is this convalescence to the thoroughgoing traveller !— to be 
pelted with questions and pumped with surmises as to what this and that 
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can be, and if that is Lord So-and-So’s, and this the spot where some 
impossible and improbable scrimmage took place under Wallace or 
Sir John Graham! To listen to the naive raptures of the American 
girls too—the houses were all chateaux and villas to them, clothed 
in royal magnificence, belonging to noblemen, or at least attached to 
the nobility in some way ; the fields were all parks, and the peasants 
by the roadside retainers of some feudal chieftain yonder behind 
Benvenue. Schoolmarms and clergymen and professors and artists 
and commercial travellers all skipped about like crickets, and chirped 
their historical reminiscences in the face of the setting sun and the 
slowly-darkening Clyde. It was after midnight when we reached the 
Glasgow dock — not too dark to see the great rock of Dumbarton and 
the noiseless river gemmed with innumerable lights —a sight and a 
sense strange and calm to us, tossed for so long on the Atlantic main, 
with no light save the torches of the stars and the sea. 

Of Glasgow nothing could be seen beyond the vast brick funnels 
that ran up to the clouds, and hung there as if by magic in the dun- 
colored smoke,— funnels that excel Strasburg Minster-spire in height, 
with clouds lying along their middle, and attenuated to the size of a 
meerschaum pipe-stem. The Highland lakes compensated for our dis- 
appointment in the great shipbuilding and commercial city — those deli- 
cate little lakes with their marble-like black water, their richly clothed 
shores, and the frowning mountains that keep continual guard around 
them. Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine and Stronachlachar and 
Callander and Ellen’s Isle — how rich in legend, how tempting to the 
poetic chronicler! A sermon in St. Giles’s, a Sunday evening on 
Calton Hill, a morning at Holyrood Palace, brought distinctly to 
mind that we were in Edinburgh, of all cities the queenliest for situa- 
tion, the richest for the visionary and the antiquary. The old inn 
where Dr. Johnson stopped, the haunted kirks of the Canongate and 
the High Street, the long line of houses in Prince’s Street, where 
Burns and Christopher North and the early Edinburgh Reviewers and 
all the genial spirits lived and congregated —all these were still 
there, and with them the antique churchyards where more than the 
ashes of Westminster Abbey rest and wait for the times to come. 

In the midst of all these most pleasant rambles and remembrances, 
Vienna was beckoning from over the North Sea, and hurrying up the 
unwilling pilgrims loath to relinquish these sweet and kindly associa- 
tions. Accordingly down to London we sped, through busy Carlisle 
and flaming Leeds, and beside the silver Derwent at Derby, and 
through the fertile lands of midland England, to the beautiful Gothic 
station-house of St. Pancras, within a stone’s-throw of the spot where 
Godwin, and Mary Wolstonecroft, the mother of Shelley’s wife, lie 
buried. No pen has ever yet described London. You may pace it 
with Dickens, you may picture it with Jerrold and Doré, you may paint 
its wondrous fog-forms with Turner, you may turn over the fertile 
etchings of Hogarth and Cruikshank, but there it remains, the great 
black, baffling, babbling monster, with its ever-moving crowds, its ever- 
changing face, its ever-shining eye that seems never to sleep but ever 
to be fixed upon the spices of the Orient, the bubbles of the South 
Sea, the gold of Queensland, the diamonds of the Cape, the fruits and 
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the graces, the peacocks and the apes of far Eastern zones. It was 
beyond even Hawthorne to take in more than a street of it at a time, 
and Heinrich Heine used to haunt its street-corners in vague wonder 
at the roar and the grossness and the sensuality of its endless pros- 
perity. It was pleasant to retire to those Londons within London — 
the Museum, the Gardens of Kensington or Kew, the storied marbles 
of Westminster, the quiet cloisters of suburban churches, the quaint 
monuments of the old Dissenters’ burial-ground of Bunshill where 
Bunyan and Defoe and the Wesleys sleep,—and there forget those 
mighty and foot-weary throngs that pace the Regent Street and the 
Strand through day and through night, from age to age. And on 
Sundays to drop in by chance at one of those little gray churches 
with its ancient aisles lighted by a single sun-flushed window, and 
beneath your feet the bones of Milton, the heart of Thackeray, the 
brain or the right hand of John Keble, as the choristers chant and the 
rainbow-spots travel up the pews like a clock, and the Word of God 
comes down in simple and silver phrase from the lips of the parish 
priest. Very pleasant were these flights to unknown churches, and 
great museums and gardens sunny with the summer, and quiet spots 
along the river where the thunder of bridges and railways and 
thoroughfares was mellowed into something like music. Out of the 
turmoil and tumult, watching the water-fowl diving in the mimic lakes 
of the parks or the urchins bathing in the river, or the great ships 
loading for the Indies or the Isthmus, or the funny little operettes in 
the theatre at Sydenham — how much more restful was that than the 
angry and unpottic struggles of the streets, the tawdriness of shop- 
windows, the heart-ache of the great human host that trampled and 
elbowed you at every step. It was a relief to get away from London 
and find oneself steaming tranquilly over the German Ocean for the 
city of Antwerp. 

Betimes in the morning the low fog-hugging shores of Holland rose 
upon the horizon— hideous reeking things creeping slimily toward 
you from the dripping cane-brake, hugging the Scheldt in their oozy 
arms, river and shore blended in indistinguishable slime, height and 
depth one level of indescribable mud. Afar on the east the Cathedral 
of Antwerp described its arabesque of slender open-work architecture 
sharply and ethereally against the sky — a noble mass of embroidered 
and groined stone, lifting itself over four hundred feet above the old 
Dutch city. There was the congregated shipping of many climes 
along the docks erected by Napoleon, and on all sides evidences of 
what ages of thrift and opulence had accumulated. What wonderful 
riches had been drawn from that fat ooze which had just now excited 
our disgust! From Antwerp to Cologne was familiar ground to some 
of us: so there is no need to recall the fat Belgian orchards, the 
bronzing wheat-fields, the stretches of vegetables artistically laid out 
in parallelograms, the glistening thread of canal winding in and out 
among monumental poplars. It is simply a beautiful wearying scene, 
and you are even glad to sniff up one of the seventy-two odors that 
haunt the old city of Cologne, if solely to remind you that there rest 
and refreshment are to be found. The music was sweet, and the wine 
shed an exquisite perfume, and the Rhine shimmered with light from 
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the illuminated banks, and the Cathedral stood out grand and solemn 
on the star-lit cope of heaven, as we sat on our balconies and listened 
and lingered and admired it all —a scene uniquely German, strangely 
brilliant, crowded full with memory and association for some of us who 
remembered olden student-days there and all their genial accompani- 
ments. How thankful we were for that single evening of heartfelt 
rest and remembrance! In the very wine there dwelt a loving spirit 
that came forth and tipped each recollection with flame like the lamps 
down yonder, and evoked a piercing happiness and regret too delight- 
ful to be treasured anywhere but in our heart of hearts. The streets 
looked so familiar, and the glad green Rhiné — who can describe this 
inestimable river? Hot burnt the sunshine as we left it, but when- 
ever its gurgle caught the ear, it was with a thrill of delicious cool- 
ness, a thrill of the tenderest regret. We longed to bury our sweltering 
heads in its bosom and rid ourselves of that Nessus-shirt of heat. 

Another long, long journey to Berlin, through leagues of carrots, 
kraut, and cabbage, and a land infinitely dreary. There was no invi- 
tation to look beyond the window — no castellated heights, no clumps 
of patriarchal trees, no airy vision of mountains afar, no purple of 
dying thistle and ilex and alaternus, such as converts the Roman 
Campagna into a miracle of beauty. It was homeliness incarnate, and 
reached its acme in the Nubian sterility about Berlin. 

At length we reached Vienna, city of waltzes and windows, exposi- 
tions and extortions, oysters and Austrians. Fortunately, the many 
thousands of tourists who have visited the capital of the Ostrogoths 
have sent many thousands of letters home: so we need not particu- 
larise and search and bewilder ourselves with it. Vienna lives within 
us as a great gay laughter-loving, café-loving, women-loving bourgeois 
city, full of light and life and frolic, with amusements enough to evoke 
a smile even from Gengis Khan, and follies enough to turn the whole 
world’s head. There was no night or day there, or dinner or supper 
or breakfast ; but it was all eating and drinking and radiance per- 
petual, with the murky Danube stealing sullenly through it all and 
hurrying away to Pesth with its great black secret in its bosom. Even 
to specify were a weariness, even to remember were intolerable, when 
you begin to specify and to remember that it is Vienna that is to be 
specified and remembered. How exquisite is the relief in the thought 
that one is zo¢ a correspondent, and that one need not pluck and rack 
one’s brains to make a letter! The head swims when a recollection 
of the Exposition occurs to it, dazzling and manifold and measureless 
as it is with all its pomp of pagodas and kiosques, oriental caravan- 
serais and occidental cabarets, flower-shows and man-traps, and shows 
of machinery miles in length, and linked saloons long drawn out all 
a-gog with the silks or the spices of Ormus and Cathay, so ample as to 
produce splendid effects of grouping and contrast before the bewil- 
dered eye. A walk through all this was simply an endless headache ; 
and if ever a man were reminded of the admonition “ Dust to dust,” it 
would be in those mazy promenades within the Exposition grounds, 
where the dust licked up all the fresh green turf, coated the Swiss 
chalets, covered the dimpled surface of fountains, and worried your 
eyes till they become bloodshot, filled your nose till you sneezed, got 
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down your throat till you hiccuped, and whirled you in a revolving 
cyclone of strangling particles up the long allées. And the streams 
of people too floundering in all this dust, up and down, down and up, 
all the hot day long, worried with the yearning to do everything, to 
hear all the bands, to attend all the concerts, to taste all the wines at 
the Kosthalle, to go up all the high places and down into all the low 
ones and along all the slanting and oblique ones, to see the Shah’s 
palace and the Viceroy’s pavilion, to buy of all the cross-legged Turks, 
to look at all the contemplative Persians, to stare at all the Chinese 
in clogs and pig-tails, to make love with everybody and empty every- 
body’s pockets, to rend, tear, bespatter and maltreat everybody’s Sun- 
day clothes in the universal hubbub, to get black in the face and then 
white again, all for naught ; to climb impossible staircases where there 
were pianos thrumming, to stop at innumerable chalets where beer 
was drinking and cheese eating and fat mammas and papas waddling, 
or voices unlocking all their dissonances to the winds and filling the 
Prater with their chatter ; to go down into all the cellars and through 
all the mysterious doors painted with gorgeous monsters where 
Punchinello was enshrined with more than splendor of Eastern Khalif, 
to drink all the Himbeer-essig, and eat all the dangling sausages from 
Frankfort, and sniff all the inviting odors of meals myriad and multi- 
form ; to scan every one of the pictures and measure every one of the 
statues, and take the length, breadth, height and contents of every one 
of the Exposition buildings ; to sit down in all the luscious lounging 
chairs, and drink soda-water at all the American bar-rooms, and visit 
all the school-houses, and gauge, compare, digest and ruminate over 
all the merits of all the nations of all the earth, embraced in this all- 
embracing, universal, preposterous, immeasurable, never-was-the-like- 
of-before SHow! That was a “worrit” indeed. And to cap this al- 
mighty climax, there was the Shah coming, with his sinister Afghan face, 
his be-diamonded and bedizened suite, and his Grand Vizier, Grand 
Almoner, bow-stringer, headsman and all. Vienna was like a huge 
hive into which some luckless drone had tumbled, seething, teeming, 
fretting its life away amid the glories of its great bazaar, with em- 
perors for customers and the universe for spectators. Everywhere a 
crowd, everywhere a rush, on the endless omnibuses and tramways 
and britskas ; for pecuniary success or no, there were the old folks and 
young folks and middle-aged folks in thousands, up to thirty or 
forty thousand a day, doing the Exposition with all their might and 
main, as if there never had been an Exposition before, and never was 
to be again as long as the world lasted. So enthusiastic are the good 
Viennese, so music-loving and art-loving and exposition-loving, and 
loving of everything the stranger has even to the last kreuzer in his 
last pocket, down to the very bottom of it. Fortunate people to live 
in this heyday of expositions and universal brotherhood! Never was 
there such hay-making while the sun shines, never shone sun on such 
mountains of safely garnered hay ; for say the royal edict what it might, 
the keen-witted Aausfrau found many a way to screw the hapless devil 
who had taken her lodgings, and to introduce mysterious and unintel- 
ligible things into her bills, safe from his ken in their mystery and unin- 
telligibility. You'had tojlodge in garrets and pay like princes, else this 
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amiable being pounced upon you and put you out for more tractable 
customers. True, there were contracts for rooms and all that at 
certified rates, all duly and gracefully drawn up and printed on dull- 
blue paper; but what mattered that when you did not take the 
omelette for breakfast which Madame anticipated from your very 
genteel] appearance the day before, and what mattered that if you did 
not drink and would not eat sa/ami, and could not eat raw-herring 
salad with onions? You might flourish the dull-blue contract under 
Madame’s nose as you pleased, but out you went that very hour for 
your atrocious refractoriness. Even before this melancholy conclu- 
sion to your pilgrimage, you would be waylaid on your way down 
stairs by seedy-looking bootblacks and expectant chambermaids, and 
frowsy-headed gallows-birds who attend to the dureau —that awful 
repository of continental secrets — all waiting for the odd kreuzers in 
your pockets, all ready to swoop upon you like carrion-crows if you 
did not give them, with a pecuniary twinkle in the eye that pointed to 
a decided taste for business. Safely through these monsters, you were 
assailed on the streets by flower-girls and fantasts, organ-grinders and 
droschke-drivers, street-criers and trinket-sellers — all the ambulant 
vermin, in one word, that infest the purlieus of a great town and pick 
up from beneath its tables a precarious and miserable subsistence. 
In and out, down town and up town and round town, surged the 
crowds, but mostly up the Zeile into the once green and lordly avenue 
of the Prater, now beaten down, disfigured and hopelessly ruined by 
the trampling feet of visitors or the shameless carelessness of the 
people who have built beer-houses all over it. It is a dense village 
of unwholesome and closely-packed saloons and shows, spaced off 
into little gardens thick with wooden-bottomed chairs and grimy 
tables, redolent of stale drink and by-gone carousal, where brass- 
bands, headed and played by women, send forth blatant music and 
invite the strollers to come and listen. They never do come, and 
they never do listen, although they drink, drink, drink, drink, until 
yeu look anxiously at their waistbands and think that they will surely 
burst. In fact, if there is one thing more than another which excites 
your wonder here, it is the immeasurable drink which these people 
can hold. The typical Viennese is a cross between Falstaff and St. 
Gambrinus, between a cask of beer and a butt of Malmsey — crass, 
creasy, round-paunched, with a jaw of iron and a stomach of gutta- 
percha, an infinite lover of music, an infinite wit. You can walk from 
the United States to China, through Britain, Germany, Turkey, Brazil, 
Zanzibar and Greenland, in these multitudinous buildings, and every- 
where you find him with his frau and his fair-haired daughter smart in 
stomacher and frill and long gold chain, laughing and joking, drinking 
and gazing his fill of everything. If one could be philosophical or 
studious in such a place, what a place for study and philosophy, and 
comparative estimates and clear generalisations and smart conclu- 
sions about the world’s progress, wonderful industries, fraternal re- 
lations, et cetera, et cetera! But nobody ever was studious or could 
be philosophical in such a place, and there is absolutely nothing left 
in one’s brain but confusion and dizziness and sick headache after 
all these brilliant and marvellous doings of human fingers ; and there 
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is absolutely no use in groping in and out these ells and angles with 
their heaped-up riches, for you see nothing from sheer weariness, you 
hear nothing for the din, you taste nothing but foul air, and you smell 
nothing but what is indescribable — sight, hearing, taste and smell 
being equally confounded. After seeing it all, tasting it all, smelling it 
all, hearing it all, you ask yourself in utter brokenness of spirit: What 
és it? and after upping and downing it all from east to west and from 
north to south, from California to Hong-Kong and from Cape Horn 
to Baffin’s Bay, the question recurs: What zs it? If, after traversing 
these immense and never-ending corridors, and dragging your miser- 
able carcass through these winding, twining, torturing galleries, stair- 
cases and promenades ; if, after sitting down and drinking at every one 
of the chalets and admiring every one of the mock Swiss girls who serve 
you in mock costume ; gulping down all the sherry-cobblers at all the 
American bars ; eating all the waffles at all the Parisian cookshops ; 
buying all the canes and sleeve-buttons and paper-holders ; admiring 
all the wonderful things from New Zealand, Java and Sumatra; 
asking all the questions and never having them answered ; doing all 
the courtesies and never having them returned; vacating all the 
chairs for stout ladies and never getting thanks or an Amen for it — 
if, after all this is done and suffered, you have the courage to ask 
What és it?—then ask it, in heaven’s name, and may it be well with 
you. 
But from another Exposition, All Gracious Powers deliver us / 


* # * 








THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS. 


A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A STATEMENT OF THE COTTON PROBLEM. 


DO not think I am precisely a “ Hail-fellow-well-met” sort of 

person, but I am inclined to be of the opinion that that fabu- 
lous punctilio of the Englishman who refrained from cautioning the 
individual whom he saw walking, smiling and unconscious, towards the 
brink of a precipice, merely because he had not “ the honor of his 
acquaintance,” does somewhat pass the limits of becoming reserve. 
I am not a cotton-planter, nor a cotton-factor ; I do not recollect that I 
ever saw the crop growing ; and I am very sure that I know as little prac- 
tically about the market distinctions of “ordinary” and “middlings ” 
and their grades as I know about the manceuvring of an army 
or the state of the Chinese civil service. Nevertheless, in the course 
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of my reading I have chanced to come across a good deal concerning 
the “cotton problem,” so called ; I have a pretty shrewd eye for a 
fallacy, and I am convinced that there are some fallacies in the minds 
of those chiefly interested in this cotton problem, in respect of its true 
conditions — and fallacies which it is so vitally important to have re- 
moved, since their further prevalence is likely to be fatal to the 
industry in question —that I do not think I need make any further 
apology for trying to set the actual cotton question out in the light of 
plain facts, where those concerned may see how it is for themselves. 

A man with a preconceived opinion may look up into the clear sky 
at noonday and be convinced the sun is not anywhere about ; he may 
look again at the same hour and see the blessed damozel leaning out 
from the golden bar of heaven, with three lilies in her hand and 
seven stars in her hair. “The human understanding resembles not a 
dry light, but admits a tincture of the will and the passions, which 
generate their own system accordingly ; for man always believes more 
readily that which he prefers.” Franciscus de Verulamio sic cogitavit— 
and he has thought rightly too. Now the fallacies which prevail about 
the cotton question are fallacies tinctured with hope, and fallacies 
tinctured with fear —in each case the judgment is biased, and a pre- 
conceived opinion formed which has no proper foundation on fact. 
Our hope leading us to come to conclusions before examining facts, 
has culminated in a sort of “ apotheosis of error,” of which the rigma- 
role of vanity furnishes a fitting ritual. Our fear has induced us to 
shout ourselves deaf lest we should hear something ungrateful to our 
hope. Hence, there has come about a habit of loose talk in regard 
to cotton, a fashion of fatuous braggadocio and flapping of wings and 
crowing like dung-hill cocks that have no rivals. These things origi- 
nated in the mental state alluded to above, of believing what we 
desired ; they have been kept alive by hope, fear, and vanity ; they 
are now accepted conventionally and from mere habit of mind; and 
they are, when analysed, nothing in the world but jargon or rhodo- 
montade. ‘Take for instance this fiddle-faddle-cum-funk from an other- 
wise very sensible and pregnant speech of Senator Alcorn (upon whom 
the savage eyes of Mississippi just now turn a modest gaze — and no 
wonder, when he charms them with such music as this) : 

“God writes his prophecies in things. The waves that the geo- 
logists tell us, rolled from the Alleghanies to the Rocky mountains, had 
but just begun their record in supplement to the ‘testimony of the 
rocks,’ when down deep in their unfathomed depths the finger of the 
Almighty traced in elements on the bed of the Apalachian sea, the 
word ‘Empire.’ At this moment of its transition into history, that 
prophecy flashes upon us in broad significance under the interpretation 
of coal-fields that darkle for breadths of a thousand miles, of a river 
system unequalled elsewhere on earth, of an agricultural surface that, 
spread out from the rising to the setting sun, offers unlimited supplies 
of that food of human life, wheat, and of that food of industrial life, 
cotton.” 

This is all very pretty, no doubt, and will please the sophomores ; 
but I utterly refuse to admit that the divine inscription “ Empire ” is 
written so indelibly upon the Mississippi valley that man’s obstructive 
sponge cannot wipe it out; and I decline moreover to believe that if 
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the General Government will only rebuild the levees, Governor Alcorn’s 
Yazoo bottom-lands will be able to produce cotton in defiance of all 
competition and in spite of all invidious acts of bad government. The 
Amazon’s is a broader and more liberal valley than the Mississippi's ; 
the banks of the Orinoco and the Congo are richer ; there is coal in 
equal plenty along the Yang-ste and the Hwang-Ho: what is to pre- 
vent good government and favorable conditions in these places, and 
bad government and adverse conditions in the Mississippi region, from 
sending cotton back where it was two hundred years ago? Certainly 
not Governor Alcorn’s buncombe. 

But Governor Alcorn’s buncombe is merely an echo of the preva- 
lent buncombe throughout the cotton States ; and it is a real pity that 
errors do not purge themselves of some of their wrong by being re- 
spectably and commonly accepted. If that were the case this bun- 
combe would take rank among the most universal of truths. Mean- 
time, it is well to note that while Francis Bacon did zof say that 
knowledge was power, he did say that under certain limitations and 
in certain directions, “human knowledge and power are really the 
same ; and failure in action chiefly arises from the ignorance of causes.” 
Hence the importance of first clearing away the fogs of preconceived 
opinion which environ this cotton question, in order to understand the 
actual merits which the question possesses. 

The fallacies about cotton are very easy to state, but their wide- 
spread influences and effects can scarcely be estimated in their entirety. 
These fallacies are (1) American cotton is king ; (2) that there is a 
belt, or zone between certain latitudes in the Southern States where 
cotton can be produced under circumstances so peculiarly favorable 
as to put intolerable burthens upon all competition elsewhere ; (3) 
that in this belt there is a soil better adapted to the growth of cotton 
than any other soil on the globe; (4) that the gua/ty (“staple”) of 
the cotton of the Southern States is and will remain superior to that 
of any other cotton ; and that, by reason of this soil, and these 
isothermal considerations, this belt or zone is capable of so exceliing 
other countries in quality, cheapness, and constancy of cotton product, 
as to have, whenever it pleases to claim it, a supremacy in the market 
of so positive a kind as to be virtually a monopoly. These are the 
fallacies about cotton, and they are universally held ; even the most 
despondent planters and factors, in contemplation of the actual ruin 
before them, hold them still, but in a sort of abeyance, saying to them- 
selves: “QO, we know things are down now ; but just wait until things 
come round a bit, and our soil and climate have a fair chance.” So 
vaiversal is this sort of belief, and so injurious is it, that even so late 
as January 1866, when the U. S. Revenue Commission was looking 
around for subjects for taxation, they justified the fatal excise upon 
cotton by quoting with effusive faith from a work by Samuel Smith of 
London, “ The Cotton Trade of India,” written in 1863, to prove that 
the South could resume her cotton sceptre at will. “India,” said Mr. 
Smith, “is not able as a cotton-growing country to supply the place 
of America.” “Large supplies of cotton can be drawn from India only 
by excessive prices, and whenever prices return to a normal level, the 
production will recede accordingly.” “No hope whatever exists of 
India being able to fill the void made by the stoppage of the Southern 
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trade at anything like remunerative prices to the spinner, and very 
little hope of her being able to provide a quality which would suitably 
fill the place of American cotton.” Upon that argument the tax was 
laid, and the paupered and exsanguined South bled to the amount of 
$68,072,388.99. That was in 1866, and the authors of the argument 
answered it themselves, in person, and speedily. The excise was 
taken off in 1868. In 1872,the tax would have been refunded if those 
who actually paid it could have been found. In 1873 Governor 
Alcorn calls upon the Government to rebuild the Mississippi levees, 
as the only means of retaining king cotton on his throne! What 
India has done, in spite of Mr. Samuel Smith and the Revenue Com- 
mission, will presently be shown. 

But let us look at these fallacies a little more closely and examine 
their texture. 

I.— Cotton is King, and American cotton King. When we say that 
cotton is king, we do not by any means say the same thing as when 
we say that American cotton is king. In the latter case we simply 
assert that our cotton has the supremacy over other cottons ; in the 
former, that cotton (meaning American cotton) regulates the markets 
of the world. But, both positions are utterly fallacious. Mr. M. C. 
Kerr, of Indiana, who was perhaps the ablest political economist in 
any of the late Congresses, said last winter, in a speech upon the pro- 
position to refund the cotton tax, that “it should never be forgotten 
that we enjoy no monopoly of cotton-growing — other countries can 
produce it also in vast quantities — and the superior excellence of our 
cotton [Mr. Kerr has not yet disabused his mind of the “ unapproach- 
able staple ” fallacy, it will be perceived] is not alone sufficient to give 
us command of foreign markets. Cotton can be raised in greater or 
less quantities between the parallels of 40° north latitude and 36° 
South latitude, and under every meridian where land is uplifted from 
the sea.” This is no more than a plain statement of the naked fact ; 
and those who are in the habit of feeding their imaginations with the 
metaphysical attributes of a certain geographical zone, which is ex- 
pressly made for cotton and cotton for it, will do well to remember 
that the only real quality which the cotton raised within that zone ever 
had to distinguish it from that raised elsewhere, was — cheapness. But 
cheapness is not a metaphysical attribute ; it is only a relative, and a 
changeable.condition, and subject to all the vicissitudes of shifting 
circumstance. If American cotton ever was king, it was not so by 
divine right, nor because God’s hand wrote the word “Empire” on 
the Mississippi valley, but simply by election, and because it suited 
the commercial convenience of the world to recognise its supremacy 
during the concurrence of certain conditions of affairs. As for cotton 
being absolutely king, without qualifications, that never was the case. 
In the most arrogant days of King Cotton’s former reign, his minis- 
ters always were aware that a word from Liverpool could change him 
from King Stork into King Log,— tear the iron crown from his head 
and dismiss him into the derisory insignificance of a Roi fainéant. 
For cotton, to be grown, must be so/d, and England, which was the 
buyer, has always taken her cotton in ster/ing, not in founds. That is 
to say, only so much money on an average, from year to year, was in- 
vested in cotton purchases. Under the old régime, when cotton was 
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plenty and cheap, England bought so many pounds and set all her 
mills a-running full time. When cotton was scarce and high, she ab- 
stained, took a less number of pounds for the same money, and ran 
her mills on half or three-quarter time, as the case might be. Under 
the present régime, the thing is regulated differently, and much more 
to the disadvantage of the American King Cotton. If we have a good 
season, an average area in cultivation, and the crop is consequently 
large, Liverpool steps in, knocks the price down, and buys briskly. 
Planters make no money ; are dissatisfied ; next year there are half-a- 
million less acres in cultivation ; the season is bad, the crop short, and 
prices buoyant. Then, Liverpool buys charily, India comes forward to 
supply the deficiency at a little less than the enhanced rate, and King 
Cotton gets the go-by. In every case, Liverpool is independent of 
King Cotton, and King Cotton the vassal of Liverpool. This is rather 
a bad predicament for royalty to be in, in these skeptical days, when 
kings cannot get their passports visés to good opinion without pass- 
ing a regular Civil Service examination. 

This fact, that, while the crops of cotton are variable, the money 
that goes to their purchase is invariable, is an all-sufficient answer to 
the claim of cotton tobe king. That it zs a fact is plain enough from 
the following tables, which I have here thrown together for conveni- 
ence of reference. They embrace a statement of the past-and present, 
and a forecast of the future of the cotton question, as graphically as it 
can be made in numbers. 


TABLE A. 
American Cotton from 1848 to 1873 (Bale = 460 /bs.). 





1848 1849 1850 1851 1852 

1. Total Crop, year ending Aug. 

31—bales... eccee 2,439,786 2,866,938 2,233,718 2,454,442 3,126, 310 

2. Exports, year ending June x 1,770,161 2,229,570 1, 381,264 2,065,732 2,376,588 

3- Gold Value of Exports... $61 ,998.294| $66,396,967 $71,984,616 $112,315,317| $87,657,732 
4 Average Price per pound... 7 3-5 cts. 636 cts.| 11 3-10 Cts. | 32 1-10 cts. 8 cts. 

5. Home Consumpti on (North) 523.892 504,143 476,486 336,429 588,322 

6. (South) | 929152 138, 342 137,012 99.185 111,282 





| 
1853 1854 1855 1856 1857 1858 1859 


3416,214 3-075,879 2,982,634 3,665,557 4:093,837 32571239 4,018,914 
2,416,456 2.147. 459 2.303.403 2,991,175 2,265 588 2 454,529 3.021,403 
$109,456,404 $93,596,220) $88, "ad ode | $128, 382,351 | $131,575.859| $131,386,661| $161,434,923 
9 4°5cts.| 9 3-5 cts. cts. 9% cts 12 3-5 cts.| 11 7-10 cts II 7-10 cts. 
650,393 592, oo $73. 117} 633,027 665,718 425,185 760,218 
153,332 144.9521 1354295! 137,712 154.218 143,277 167,433 





1860 1861 1865-66 1866-67 1867-68 1868-69 1869-70 





4,861,292} 3,849,469 2,269,316 2,097,254 2,593,993 2,439,039 35114,592 
357749173 30127,518 1,552,457 1,558,787 1,657,015| | 1,448,020 2,178,917 
$191,806,555 $134,000,000] $200,439,529| $142,783.53 $110,625,354| $120,446,622) $184,187.436 
11 cts, 11% cts.| 30 2-5 cts. 21% cts. 14% cts 19 cts. 19 cts. 
786,521) 650,357 594,000 690,000 834,281 846,756 777,34% 

185, 522! 193,382| 71,840 80,266 81,385 76,998 81,567 











1870-71 1871-72 1872-73 


4:347,006 2,974,351 3930, 508 
3,167,264 2,003,337 2,609,254 
$192,787,666| $180,684,595| $227, 243,069 
13 1-5 Cts. 17% Cts. 16 1-5 cts. 
1,072,426 1,007,540 151591627 
91,240 130,000 141,500 
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TABLE B. 
Cotton Imports into Great Britain.— Bales. 





Sources. 1860 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 


ica... eeccee 1,097 1,607 613 1,669 6,628 6,118 71764 
2. Australia.. 9 3 64 240 662 1,431 1,524 
3- Peru....... 2.515 2,667 1,289 135275 27,059 7,338 49,081 63,601 
4 W. Indies. 7259 7,188 11,436 8,610 32,586 61,159 62,745 64,593 
110,009} 97,759] 135.420] 205,788 257,102} 333-575) 167,451) 181,173 
; 103,084]  99,224| 133,807) 137,142 212,192] 340,261| 407,646) 437,208 
7- India 562,738} 986,290] 1,071,768] 1,229,989 14399,514| 1,266,513] 1,847,759] 1,508,754 
8. U. States.| 2,580,980! 1,841,643! 172,369| 132,028 197,770| 460,606] 1,162,745) 1,225,686 








188,689; 185,670; 219,920] 264,880 
636,897| 514,200] 402,760) 500,466 
me 1,496,426] 1,063,540} 1,235,940 
1,039,6411 1,664,010] 2,233,984 


7,620) 19,332 5 
4,406 * 6 
58,911 62,228 48,423 7 
41,779 43,042 112,100 *|8 


TA BLE C. 
British Cotton Imports.—Percentages from Chief Sources, in Bales. 


1868 1869 1870 1871 | se 1869 1870 1871 
lz 





























* Not known. 





1860 | 1861 | 1862 | 1863 | 1864 | 1865 | 1866 | 1867 | 1868 | 1869 | 1870 | 1871 
Exgypt..cseees . 3-2 . 10.6 9-9 | 12.1 - 5.2 5. 5-5 6.3 6.0 
Brazil... . 3-3 7 8.2 | 12.3 \. % 7 11.6 | 11.3 
India....e00+0 e 32.2 . 63.6 | 54.1 | 46.0 . n / 2| 307! 282 








U. States... y 60.6 6.8 76 | 16.7 | ; ’ . (| 50.7 





























TABLE D. 
Comparative Prices in England of (in pence) 





i 1815 s820| 1825| 2830 deine 1845 1848] 1849] 1850 1851 
1. U.S. Uplands(I’wgrade)|26 | 18)4)2144/11144 pu he 64%) 1014] 634] 434 Py si 7% 
2. Brazil and Pernambuco. |324|26 [31 |15)4|15)4| 84/1444! 914] 6341 6 | 534] 7% 
5% 


3 Surat..cccccrssssceeres sees » 
. High grade Dohlera...... - 























1856} 1857 1858| 18591 1860 
6 6%] 64) 5% 
834| 844) 834) 8% 2444 | 28 
4%) | 4% 19 |194 
v4| 5%) 84) 1814 2416 | 2376 












































TABLE E. 
Product, Export, and Price of American Sea Island. 





Bales Price per pound here— 
Bales Produced. Sold in Liverpool. Seale ol 4. 
47+529 
46,649 
32,286 
21,275 
18,054 
1869°70-eseccceececsceses seve: . 26,507 
1870-71 .eccecees 20,818 
1871-72. 16,845 
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TABLE F. 
Distribution of the Cotton Crop.—Bales. 





1820-25 1825-30 1830-35 1835-40 1840-45 


1. Louisiana, &c... 178,000 302,000 424,000 673,000 874,000 
2. Alabama, &c..... 50,000 143,000 421,000 
3- Florida, &c. 29,000 141,000 
4 Georgia, &c...... 252,000 
5. Texas ale onitttiaah 
6. S. Carolina. 194,000 
7- N. Carolina... “} 

8. Virginia ....... 
9. Tennessee, &c.. 





1872-73 


1,142,097 1,446,490 1,240,000 
300,000 494,000 332,000 
23,000 16,000 F 14,000 
485,374 725,000 614,000 
246,593 314,000 Wy 343,000 
246,000 350,000 374,000 
58, 000 77,000 61,000 
203,98 339,000 | 433,000 
322,000 580,000 000 237,000 




















© ON OQuUaAWwnr 





If the reader will now for a moment compare item (3) in Table A 
(Gold value of Exports) and item (4) of the same table, with one 
another and with Tables B and C, he will note a full illustration of 
the fact I have stated. There has been a steady and rapid increase 
in the number of British spindles, and consequently in the quantity 
of cotton used by Great Britain, from year to year, but always Great 
Britain bought not so many bales, but so many pounds sterling worth 


of American cotton, and cotton was therefore, and always has been, 
the vassal, not the master, of the British markets which control the 
markets of the world. 

II.—That there is a Cotton Belt is another favorite fallacy of the 
cotton philosophers. This belt doctrine is about the reverse of the 
fever-and-ague doctrine on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Ask 
any farmer in that section about the salubrity of his own particular 
domain, and you are pretty sure to get some such answer as: “ Well, 
no, it ain’t sickly 4ere—this place always was noted for being 
healthy; but just over there at Neighbor What-you-cali-um’s they do 
have the bilious like the dickens!” The cotton belt is like the old 
Quaker lady’s notion of heaven: “It is not a located place.” It 
contracts or expands according tocircumstances. It is a restless belt, 
shifting east and west, north and south, at different periods. It isa 
fair instance of “that untravelled world whose margin fades forever 
and forever as we go.” It is particularly claimed for this belt that 
by reason of certain “isothermal analogies” (the Penates of Cotton- 
is-King philosophers) it enjoys a sort of “ meteorological monopoly.” 
But in that case the philosophers ought to send for Neptune with his 
trident to A/ant the invaluable property, lest some other people claim 
it by a “flotsam” title. As the fact stands there is but a single other 
‘meteorological monopoly” parallel to it, and that is enjoyed by the 
fabulous island of Saint Brandan, which many men have seen and 
steered for, but none succeeded in coming up with. In the words of 
Senator Alcorn, “ The limits of our cotton-fields are not settled as a 
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question of fibre ; they are the results of questions purely economical. 
Sugar, it is true, bounds them on the south, and tobacco and bread- 
stuffs bound them on the north. But these limits are determined by 
frost-nip on the one hand, and by disease on the other, that frost-nip 
and this disease involving considerations not of quality, but of gain. 
Fibres grown north of the one boundary or south of the other, being 
equally good with fibres between these limits of practice, the zone 
was never other in our agriculture than a determination of profit and 
loss. A sufficient tax upon the growth of tobacco and breadstuffs 
would extend our cotton-fields into Kentucky ; a repeal of the duty 
on foreign sugar would extend them to the Gulf of Mexico. Our 
monopoly of the cotton zone is an error that cannot stand a moment 
under the practical test presented in the market.” For proof of this, 
and that our best “zone ” qualities are excelled in some other places, 
it is enough to state that in Liverpool to-day Maranham cotton is 
quoted one-third higher than our Uplands and Mobile, and that Sea- 
Island cotton raised in the Feejee Islands fetches as much as the 
best South Carolina Sea-Island. If further proof of this point is 
needed, let the reader examine tables D and E, where a comparison 
of prices (the test of quality) is made over a large number of years. 
I remember that Mr. Robert Somers, in his most instructive work, 
“The Southern States Since the War,” published so late as 1869, was a 
thorough believer in this zonal theorem, and made a convert of me, I 
being prepossessed that way. But no one can look carefully at the 
figures here given in Table F without perceiving that the cotton-plant 
is a great traveller, and, unlike the Englishman, does not carry his 
soil, climate, kitchen, bath-tub and umbrella with him. Cotton has 
been grown largely in North Carolina and Florida, and is now grown 
largely in Texas and Arkansas and Louisiana, the belt to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It does not value its “meteorological mo- 
nopoly ” threé cents’ worth, and pursues its way with a total absence 
of respect for “isothermal analogies.” It has lately marched into 
California with the utmost unconcern and a most flattering success, 
and if it can secure irrigation will be heard of before long in Arizona 
and Colorado. The “zone,” in fact, is limited by nothing but the 
element of profitable production, and has been extended (as in 
1862-64), under circumstances not so abnormai as to be exceptional 
at all, on both sides of the equator and throughout the available soils 
of both hemispheres. As a single instance of the savage competi- 
tion the “zone” cotton must henceforth encounter in the lists of 
cheapness, \et the reader ponder what was determined in 1867 bya 
committee of the Boston Board of Trade: “Upon this point your 
Committee are convinced from the evidence that has been laid before 
them, that the cost of raising cotton in /ndia, allowing only FORTY 
pounds as the product of clear cotton fer acre, does not exceed three 
pence sterling, say six cents per pound, and that such cotton can now 
be laid down at four and a quarter pence, say eight and a half cents 
per pound, in Liverpool.” Upon this basis, if India can by the exten- 
sion of irrigation get her crop up to 160 pounds per acre, about the 
average of good uplands in this country, she can afford to ay down 
her cotton in Liverpool for three cents a pound. 
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III.— That cotton demands for its perfection a soi of peculiar 
properties, which is found only within the fancied limits of this ex- 
tempore and elusive “zone.” This is a fallacy that is easily dis- 
posed of. The civilised gentleman born of Caucasian parents to an 
income of not less than $5000 a year, may be supposed to flourish 
best in a temperature of 70° in the shade ; but this does not pre- 
vent him from doing reasonably well in Smith’s Sound, at a tempe- 
rature of 40° below zero, and at Aden, with the thermometer at 120°. 
People talk of a cotton soil as if it were something of definite fixed 
constituents, like that little 100-acre patch which produces the famous 
wine of the C/os Vougedt. France, however, makes very good wines 
from some 5,000,000 of acres of vineyards besides, and people do 
not refuse to drink them at good prices, though they are not all 
Romanées nor Lafittes. So with cotton. Some soils favor the 
quality of staple more than others, to be sure ; but the geological 
map attached to the ninth census assures me that the cotton belt 
comprises soils of various character, from the alluvial of Florida and 
the coast and Mississippi bottom, and the tertiary of the adjacent 
sub-littoral belt from Chesapeake to the Rio Grande, to the cretaceous 
of Texas and Alabama, the eozoic of Georgia and the Carolina up- 
country to the coal-measures of Arkansas and the Silurian of the 
hills. This is a cotton soil with a vengeance! It is like the Welsh- 
man’s name, which was Thomas ap Jenkins ap Griffith ap Cadwal- 
lader ap Owens, etc. “Which one did you mean, Sir?” In point of 
fact, in respect simply of soil and leaving out the “ frost-nip,” good 
culture will give good cotton wherever good corn or good cabbages 
can be produced. 

IV.—The fourth fallacy, in regard to the superior gua/ity of Ameri- 
can cotton, is very weak in view of the baselessness of the other fal- 
lacies ; in fact, has nothing to stand upon, and indeed never had, ex- 
cept so far forth as that superiority was due to the superiority of the 
labor employed in producing it, and of the intelligence which directed 
that labor. What was always a fiction, except as thus qualified, is 
now grown to be amyth. The Feejee Sea-Island is described as a 
first-class article, and sells for the highest prices in the market, while 
the British spinners claim that South Carolina Sea-Island has never 
since the war reached “its old standard of excellence.” In 1869-70, 
when American Sea-Island was selling for 44 cents, an article of 
Feejee brought three shillings sixpence, or about 85 cents in the Liv- 
erpool market. The Sandwich Island cotton is described as being of 
“a remarkably fine and silky texture, equalling that produced on the 
South Carolina islands.” As regards India cotton, the real competi- 
tor of our Uplands, as early as 1867 Commissioner D. A. Wells 
called Secretary McCulloch’s attention to the fact that by increased 
care and skill in cultivation and the painful selection of the best 
seed, “it may be affirmed that, whereas India cotton formerly bore 
the relation of one-half to two-thirds of the value of American, it 
now bears the relation of two-thirds to three-quarters, while a portion 
of the crop is fu/ly equal to middling uplands for the manufacture of 
heavy fabrics.” Mr. A. D. Lockwood, a Maine spinner, who went to 
England in 1867, says: “I found them spinning all numbers, from 
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sixteens to sixties, from clean Surat, and producing entirely satisfac- 
tory quality of work, . . . the staple being firm and sound, and nearly 
as long as American, good color, quite as clean as our grade of 
middling, and possessing as good spinning qualities as our uplands.” 
Mr. Lockwood adds: “Indeed, I should not hesitate to work the 
higher grades of Surats for filling into such goods as the Androscog- 
gin Ls., Bates’ XX, and Hill Semper Idem.”* Senator Sprague re- 
marked on this subject: “I am humiliated in being obliged to admit 
the fact that with this poor, despised, short staple, husky India cotton, 
a fabric is to-day produced by the skill and labor of Englishmen 
equal to the best fabrics that American machinery has yet been able 
to produce.” And all this, be it remembered, is only the skirmishing 
preliminary to the battle. King Cotton had better tie his crown on 
tight under his chin, for the storm is coming. 

It is a far better course, I am persuaded, for those interested in the 
cotton problem, to brush these fallacious whisperings of hope, vanity 
and unreason aside, and look the question in the face in the light of 
the conditions which actually determine it. The present is an excel- 
lent time in which to do so, for the country is under a cloud of finan- 
cial trouble that will soon bring us to the nadir of importations again, 
to that state, in other words, in which it becomes the interest of Great 
Britain to buy as little of our cotton as possible, and to supplement it 
as much as possible with importations from her coloniés and from 
other countries, which she can pay with exchange and need not pay in 
gold. Under such circumstances we will be able to get a more than 
ordinarily poignant “ realising sense” of the changed aspects of the 
cotton question as it is to-day from that which it wore up to 1860. 
Senator Alcorn has well observed that “our supremacy in cotton was 
won in a struggle that was in fact not a true measure of strength. It 
was obtained while our opponents possessed a means of retreat to 
industries enjoying the advantages of protection. Left open to com- 
petition from without, while crops growing in adjoining fields were- 
maintained by legislation at forced prices, cotton planting yielded in 
European colonies, under the cheap production of America, to the- 
tariff profits on coffee and sugar. In the conflict now going on with- 
those original sources of the Manchester supply, America fights 
without any of the incidental aid which she received in the past from. 
the old system of discriminating duties.” But in fact, in addition to. 
this, King Cotton has to resist the evil workings of the iniquitous and 
irrational protective tariff system at home. ‘This tariff, prohibitory in- 
many respects, forces Great Britain to buy here for cash instead of for 
exchange, and consequently makes it tremendously her interest to buy 
all she can elsewhere, so as to reduce her indebtedness to us to a 
minimum. Her necessities force her to take our breadstuffs, petro- 
leum, etc., and these she can generally pay for in trade. But our 
tariff, keeping her goods out of our market, compels her to pay gold 
for our cotton, whereas she can buy Brazilian, Egyptian, Indian or 
Peruvian cotton with trade. The temptation to supply her wants from 
these sources must consequently be enormous, and it manifests itself 





*Alcorn’s Speech, Congr. Globe ~3d Sess., 42d Congress — p. 734»; 
44 








-of cotton, in 1865 302,000,000, in 1867 350,000,000 pounds, in 1871 
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sufficiently in the herculean efforts put forth to better, cheapen, and 
increase the crops of colonial cotton. These efforts must continue to 
grow more desperate as we continually reduce our importations of 
British goods, and this reduction is being very rapidly made, as for 
instance in the case of iron, the importations of which have practi- 
cally ceased. Nor will these efforts to supplant American cotton be 
slackened by the gradual and gingerly ameliorations that will be made 
in our tariffs, since these will be in the future as they have been in the 
past, only piecemeal concessions, that fo//ow, but do not precede the 
decline of British exportations to this country. In the specific case 
of the duties upon cotton goods, they can scarcely be lightened at all ; 
for if that were done, Great Britain would flood our markets with cloth 
and fabrics made of India cotton. This would cheapen our cotton to 
the extent that it displaced the million bales annually consumed in 
our domestic manufactures. The net result would be to take a part 
of our present area out of cotton culture, and give that much more to 
India, stopping our mills at the same time. ‘This is an instance of 
the disastrous effects of bad tariff legislation, in getting us into “ No 
thoroughfares,” where me must barricade ourselves in, and starve like 
a rat in a hole, without a hope of escape. It follows, therefore, that 
King Cotton, in his unequal conflict, must take arms at once against 
British competition and Eastern protection, and single-handed hold 
his ground against two of the most formidable, astute, heavy-armed, 
implacable and remorseless foes on the face of the globe. 

Another and still more formidable new condition of the contest is 
the changed aspect of the labor question, and its effect upon quantity 
of supply, price, and quality. The supply of cotton from this country 
is regulated to-day by quite other forces than that of its price in Liver- 
pool, the force that used to regulate it. It needs not a close inspec- 
tion of Table A to preceive that cotton obeys new forces—that it is 
affected by even a Presidential election — that it is in a measure sub- 
ject to the mere whims of the most childish and irrational laboring 
class on the face of the globe. ‘The cost price of American cotton 
will: never recede to the figures it ruled at previous to 1860. It will 
be an easier alternative for it to cease from being cultivated entirely, 
than for it to do that. Quality may improve, supply increase, but 
cotton can never again be grown at the prices which were once found 
remunerative. 

At this point King Cotton is caught between Scylla and Charybdis, 
with no choice as to which he shall suffer by, since he is sure to suffer 
by both. He cannot cheapen the price of cotton because his labor is 
dear and ineffective, and so the crop costs him all he gets forit. But 
equally,-he cannot put the price up, for that will give offence to the 
Liverpool Olympus. The “ Manchester Cotton Company,” which in 
1860 succeeded the “‘ Cotton Supply Association,” (an anti-King Cotton 
league, organised in response to the feeling called out by the dis- 
missal of Mr. Crampton), has arranged matters in such a way as to 
make Great Britain virtually independent of the fluctuations in the 
price of cotton,— nay, more, to make her an exporter of the staple 
upon occasion. In 1862 England thus exported 214,000,000 pounds 
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211,000,000, and in 1872 309,000,000 pounds. She has besides a 
standing reserve of half a million bales. This independence of 
pinches that occur at any particular sources of supply is plainly illus- 
trated by the following table, taken from official sources : 
TABLE G. 
Imports and Values of Raw Cotton into Great Britain. 








Quantity Value 
six months ended June 30, | six months ended June 30, 
Sources, 
1871 | 1872 1873 1871 1872 | 1873 
| 
United — 7:099+428| 4,037,343) 5.049.647) 424,566,770 £18,802,842! 422,099,918 
Brazile....00 cevses. ning 395,840 703 o13| 338,884 15447-949| 3 321.741 1,542,776 























Turkey . hal a 7:913 48 973| 50,333) 27,769 206,207} 194.949 
Egypt ... . 829 173} 929,434] 992132) 3.341 627 4.565.925] 4,729,399 
India. ..+-+ seeees ° 1,244,686 2,430,430| 1,632,346) 3,623.911 8,068 971| 5,025,674 
Other Countries. ~* 131.205 159 852} 177,493 498,850 725.463) 740 S09 

Total ..cccescoccecovece 9.708,245! 8,315 647! 8,240,835! £33 506,876] £35 691,149! £34,333,516 





Here now are three years in which (see Table A) our crop was re- 
spectively in bales 4,347,006, 2,974,351, and 3,930,508, and the price 
134 cents, 173, and 16} cents. Great Britain had in each of these 
years a stock that came within a quarter of a million bales of the 
average (for the half-year), and she paid within two millions pounds 
sterling of the same aggregate price for it each year. «In 1871 she 
bought of us nearly twice as much as she bought in 1872, and # less 
than she bought in 1873, yet paid us very nearly the same sum each 
year, and still kept up her average of stock. But how did she do it? 
By paying to India, in the half-year 1872, more than twice as much for 
cotton as she paid in 1871. So our bad crop was British India’s gain, 
but our good crop was not our own gain. In other words, King 
Cotton is the servant of Liverpool, but Liverpool is totally indepen- 
dent of this monarch about to retire from business. 

Look at this Table (G) again, comparing it with the Table (B) 
previously given. We perceive not only that England can get from 
her other sources of supply, and chiefly from India, always just enough 
cotton to feed her mills, whenever it happens that our crop is below 
acertain average in quantity, and above a certain average in price 
(showing that Liverpool has the cotton price by the throat, and there- 
fore has also the American crop by the throat, to increase or diminish 
it at pleasure) ; we perceive not only these things, but also that, after 
every fluctuation in our crop’s price or quantity, aud every application of 
England to India to help out her mills, a certain residuum of this occa- 
sional increment becomes constant in favor of India, and par consequence, 
that we have a certain something lopped off from our average and per- 
manent market. ‘The price, market, and supply return to their equili- 
brium, but we do not entirely recover the ground we lost while that 
equilibrium was disturbed. Now, nothing can be plainer than that if 
we, with all our forces in line, cannot hold our own in the skirmish, 
and before the enemy has deployed his main strength, we shall be 
irretrievably lost when the decisive battle joins, unless all the present 
conditions of the contest shall be changed. 

But that is precisely the state of the case, so far as the British 
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competition for the cotton monopoly is concerned. The trial of 
strength has not yet been made; the enemy is gathering together all 
his resources for it with unwearying patience, consummate skill, and 
a terrible purpose ; while we —those at least who are our sponsors 
in the contemporaneous political fire-baptism which it is orthodox to 
endure — are as negligent of the work in hand as those priests of Baal 
whose gods Elijah first overwhelmed with his irony and then burned 
with his fire. “Since Waterloo,” says Governor Alcorn, “the British 
Government, under the teachings of its Smiths, Huskissons, Ricardos 
and Mills, has abandoned political ambition for industrial.” The 
United States, on the contrary, since a good many years, have aban- 
doned industrial ambitions (if we ever truly had them) for the more 
exciting pursuits of professional politics, passion, hate, and political 
stock-jobbery and plunder. “Mr. Gladstone” (the Governor con- 
tinues) “sits at the head of a cabinet that is in fact little else than 
the chief agency of a world-embracing system of commerce, manu- 
facture, and finance.” President Grant stands in the van of a Cabinet 
and a Congress whose sole object in life and in office, individually 
and collectively, is to manipulate political prejudice into private and 
party profit. Jf these our rulers have any fragments of a system of 
policy, got by conviction and held in sincerity (and I doubt it very 
much), that policy is protective in its character, and specifically ad- 
verse to the interests of the South at least, not to say the whole 
country. Moreover, pique whips up the too willing jade that profit 
spurs against us in this contest. Our British cousins have a good 
store of a prime article of resentment, and they have been working 
like beavers ever since 1857 to punish us in our pockets (which they 
know by their own experience to be a tender place), for the mortification 
of spirit they feel at having been forced virtually to confess that they 
could not afford to fight us, much as it would have delighted them to 
give us a sound drubbing. 

The preparations which the British Government has made in antici- 
pation of this cottan war, the pains taken to develop, train and direct 
the forces of India and other countries so as to give them the greatest 
possible efficiency in the front of battle, have no parallel except in 
the training of Prussia during three generations for victory in the field 
against her hereditary enemies. Previous to 1857, the Home Gov- 
ernment had spent a million of dollars in India in experimental 
measures to determine the best modes of cotton culture. Mr. Clegg, 
of Manchester, who went on a cotton crusade to the Mediterranean 
in that year, says that he found Lord Palmerston had been before him 
at every available point, scattering seeds, gins, and instructions with 
a liberal hand. Lord de Redcliffe, the British minister at the Porte, 
had inculcated cotton culture in Turkey as indefatigably as he had 
taught resistance to Russian aggression. Dr. Davis, an accomplished 
South Carolinian, was put in charge of an experimental farm of the 
Sultan’s near Constantinople in 1847, for the express purpose of test- 
ing the adaptability of the soil to cotton, and showing the people how 
to grow it. The cotton latitudes everywhere in Italy, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Syria, Africa, were tested with experimental plantations 
under British auspices. In 1857, these efforts began to assume shape 
and consistency under the auspices of the Cotton Supply Association, 
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which as I have said, was the “retort courteous” in response to Mr. 
Crampton’s dismissal. At the World’s Fair, in 1862, this association 
secured cotton specimens from thirty-five different countries, to the 
representatives of which the President of the Society said that, “ of 
the forty millions sterling hitherto the prize and possession of American 
planters, you, the exhibitors of cotton from other countries of the 
world, ought to strive to obtain at least twenty millions.” 

Not that Great Britain intended to share the cotton prize with these 
outlying countries, however. She merely proposed to have them help 
her to pull the American chestnuts out of the fire. Her final purpose 
was to hand the prize over to India. “If we could only send the 
millions of money to India for the purchase of cotton instead of to 
America,” said Colonel Gray, a member of Parliament and of the 
Association, “it would be very much to the advantage of this country.” 
Mr. Ashworth, a prominent member of Parliament,* said at a confer- 
ence of other members, that “ India, with its two hundred millions of 
people, of whom a hundred and eighty-five millions are subjects of 
the Queen, is quite as important to us as America with her thirty-five 
millions, and her ports closed against us by high tariff duties.” 
Accordingly, to prepare India for plucking the fruit when it should 
be ripe, a systematic plan of public works was entered upon, of the 
most stupendous character, embracing canals, railroads, river improve- 
ments, and irrigation, in a comprehensive network, all meant to foster 
the cotton culture and bring the crop cheaply and expeditiously to 
market. A bureau of cotton culture was established and put into 
communication with the department of public works. The enormous 
transportation difficulties that always hitherto obstructed industry in 
India have been overcome, and in 1871 Mr. Rivett-Carnac, chief of 
the Cotton Bureau of India, was able to say: “ The railway commu- 
nication is complete, and thus the cotton, bought at the fountain-head, 
reaches England in a much purer and more satisfactory state than 
was the case in years gone by.” The extent of these railroads, and 
the recent additions to them, may be estimated from the fact that, while 
in 1859 British India had 450 miles of railroads, costing $118,000,000, 
in 1869 she had 4023 miles, costing $411,000,000. Up to January 
1873, the Indian railroads have cost $550,000,000. The annual 
expenditure for these works is now $50,009,000, which is chiefly 
devoted to the development of a herring-bone system of short lines 
branching off from the grand trunk lines into sections particularly 
adapted to cotton culture. The navigation of the Godavery has been 
improved at a cost of $12,500 a mile. The Madras irrigation works 
cost $11,000,000. The Orissa canal affords irrigation to half a 
million acres of cotton and rice country. The Kanhan reservoirs and 
irrigating works cost $3,600,000. These are but a few items from 
the sum of British Indian expenditure for the sake of the cotton crop. 
Irrigation increases that crop two-fold, or in other words, enables the 
ryots to produce it at little more than half its present cost. This is 
making competition practical ; for the believers in King Cotton may 
rest assured that in the final analysis, cheapness is the critical con- 
sideration. 





*These data are principally from Governor Alcorn’s speech, t Alcorn’s speech, 
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Simultaneously with the progress of public works in India, the 
improvement of the staple in quality and yield is being fostered with 
great assiduity and great intelligence. The habits of the crop are 
studied as closely and obeyed as faithfully as the lover studies and 
obeys the caprices of his mistress, and soil, season, seed, culture are 
all adjusted to one another as patiently and knowingly as the ex- 
perienced belle fits her dress to the occasion and her complexion. 
The work done is not the block and hatchet effort of the rude 
apathetic native, but the compass-measured, nicely adjusted handicraft 
of the skilled European engineer. Nor is it an uncertain attempt to 
force a coy and reluctant plant to occupy a new and uncongenial field. 
On the contrary, it is merely to bring back an errant child to the 
family fold, to restore a prodigal to its immemorial old home and 
original birth-place, and give it new vigor by redeeming it from some 
bad habits. There is nothing exotic in India cotton culture — the 
thing to be done is merely to dig about the native crab, whose hardi- 
ness is assured, and, by scientific pruning and grafting, make it produce 
a more abundant yield of better-flavored fruit. 

The efforts of Great Britain in these directions are ably supple- 
mented by the exertions of other governments and of private enter- 
prises. The Suez Canal is practically an extension of the railroads 
that centre in Bombay, and cheapens India cotton by lessening the 
cost and hastening the speed of its delivery in Liverpool. In Algeria, 
land-grants and premiums reward the successful cotton-grower. In 
Brazil and Peru, both planting and extension of water and rail com- 
munication are fostered by British capital. Morocco has undertaken 
the crop with promises of success, while in Egypt, a virtual dependant 
and a cotton stand-by of Great Britain, both money and men are got 
from England to help the cause. Greece has joined the phalanx, 
Natal and Queensiand contribute the first instalment of their quotas, 
and thus all civilisation is at work to develop the cotton lands of the 
world in competition with the “cotton zone” of America, and the 
South is left to wage the unequal contest all alone. 

In previous efforts to wrest the cotton supremacy away from the 
South, she had two great advantages, which always gave the victory 
toher. She could produce cotton actually cheaper than other countries, 
and she could keep on growing it all the same, whether she made a profit 
or not, and so hold the market. These advantages are now lost to her 
forever. The average price of American cotton in Liverpool for 
twenty years previous to 1860, was about 10} cents. The average 
price in New York since 1866 has been 17# cents, about. It may be 
assumed that, under no present condition of affairs can cotton from 
the cotton zone be laid down in New York to cover expenses at a 
price less than 15 cents. If it cannot be sold for that, it must be sold 
ataloss. But the present labor of the South has neither the capital 
nor the inclination to grow a single crop of cotton at a loss, even for 
the sake of destroying all competition in the future. Now, where will 
this price of 15 cents, the cost limit of cotton culture in the South, 
stand in the Liverpool market? Governor Alcorn, who ought to know, 
having a large personal interest in the matter, and conjoining a practical 
experience of his own to evidently an extensive reading upon the 
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subject, says: “Consular dispatches to the British Foreign Office, 
reports of cotton fairs, and public letters on the cost of producing 
cotton at the several sources of its supply, are voluminous. From a 
perusal of many of these, I have no hesitation in declaring my con- 
viction that even though we may make for a time a further advance 
into the market, we cannot maintain long the ground we have even now 
recovered until we shall have again supplied Liverpool abundantly at less 
than sixpence per pound.” 

These, in summary too brief for the importance of the subject, are 
some of the true conditions of the cotton question, after the fallacies 
and loose talk about it have been brushed aside. The prospect is 
not a brilliant or alluring one, but it is none the less the duty of a 
brave people to look the difficulties before them full in the face, and 
it is the business of a wise and provident people to know accurately 
all the facts of their condition, that they may not egregiously fail 
when they come to take action in the premises. It is impossible to 
prescribe remedies, except at hap-hazard, until the nature of the 
disease and the causes that produced it have been sought out. 
There have been a great many remedies proposed in respect of this 
cotton problem, but unfortunately the physicians have either missed 
the nature of the disease or underestimated its gravity. Governor 
Alcorn, in the very noticeable speech which I have so often quoted, 
and which indeed suggested this article, has a remedy which he 
recommends as a specific. But to my notion this remedy begins in a 
dilemma and ends in a cu/ de sac. It will not satisfy the conditions 
of the problem at all. He introduced into the Senate, as the occa- 
sion of his speech, a bill to appropriate of the public money a sum 
sufficient to dyke the lower Mississippi and its tributaries, so as to 
reclaim for cultivation twenty millions acres of waste bottom-lands of 
the richest character, 1,000,000 of which would be incomparable 
corn land, 2,500,000 adapted to sugar, and 7,000,000 acres of cotton 
land, capable of producing a bale to the acre. He says: “ Consid- 
ering the cheap labor of India, and the progress that country has 
made recently in the quality of her staples, I cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that, as the case now stands, her displacement of American cotton 
in Europe is a simple question of time. Coming on us unprepared, 
this would be ruin. But seven millions of bales of cotton gathered 
here at the low cost, obtainable in the production on the alluviums 
of the Mississippi, that supersedure would not only be checked, but 
would be met by positive aggression.” But it seems to me the right 
thing to do is not to stave off the evil, but prevent it entirely. Gov- 
ernor Alcorn’s seven millions of bales would be simply Joseph’s 
resort to the surplus of seven years of plenty against the coming of the 
seven years of famine that are not to be averted. This system, I 
take it, is unwise and improvident. It does but postpone the evil 
day, to make the ruin when it finally comes more complete and more 
like annihilation. It remedies nothing, but simply takes up an old 
mortgage lying against part of our estate by giving another and 
heavier one that covers our whole domain. It is simply the concen- 
trated essence of the old shiftless spendthrift system of the South, 
that made our agriculture a sort of Rake’s Progress on a grand scale, 
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and has planted our most magnificent sections with sedge-fields and 
pine-barrens. When the 7,000,000 acres are exhausted, and the 
South at the end of that tether, where will King Cotton’s supremacy 
be, I should like to ask? But Governor Alcorn’s seven millions of 
acres will ‘not give us even the temporary help which he expects to 
extract from them, for this reason, that they will not be cultivated in 
cotton even if reclaimed. The cotton culture is drifting away from 
the bottom-lands and rich alluviums, and fixing itself upon the 
thinner upland soils; and the cause of this is not far to seek. 
Bottom-lands, alluviums, dyked lands, cannot be successfully culti- 
vated in cotton, sugar, or rice, except upon the large scale. They re- 
quire simultaneous arrangements conducted through extensive sec- 
tions ; they require sagacious superintendence, well-regulated sys- 
tematic labor, and considerable capital. But the labor cannot be 
systematised nor regulated, capital accordingly refuses to go there, 
and the old large planters are consequently forced to abandon their 
former scale of operations, and do business in a more restricted 
fashion. This they can do more conveniently and more congenially 
upon the upland and intervale soils, where the white population pre- 
dominates, and where it is more healthy to live. Hence, the whites 
gravitate to the uplands, and take the cotton culture on the small 
farm system with them; while the negroes tend towards the bottom 
lands, where they grow cotton in patches as they grow sweet-potatoes 
and watermelons. This movement is one that is distinctly marked 
already, and one that is rapidly going on. It was noticed with em- 
phasis by Somers in his “Southern States Since the War,” and is 
measured by very conclusive figures embodied in the Ninth Census. 
But this is a dilemma which Governor Alcorn’s proposition cannot 
meet, for if cotton culture can only prosper by making use of the 
rich alluvials, and in spite of that is abandoning the alluvials that are 
already within its reach, the reclaiming of additional bottom-lands 
will certainly not be a remedy for the cotton plague, which is already 
acquiring an epidemic character. 

There is a Boston view of the case — Boston has kindly taken a 
great interest in this cotton problem—which curiously combines 
practical prolific pelf and that sentimental humanitarian aesthetic-tea, 
not-forgetting-the-main-chance sort of political economy indigenous 
to that region, and which proposes a remedy that would conduce to 
the prosperity of Massachusetts mills without giving offence to negro-. 
phily. The outcome of this was the cotton-tax, and the end of it 
would have been the sudden bouleversement of cotton culture, if it 
had been persisted in; but, nevertheless, the Massachusetts mills 
would have got their cotton cheap, would have run full time, and 
paid handsome dividends all the same, This plan was charmingly 
simple, and comprehended no more than letting the New England 
mills spin cotton at a profit and making the Southern plantations 
produce cotton at a loss. Cotton, so the plan goes (I give what is 
practically a report of the Boston Board of Trade in 1867 on the 
subject), cotton, in order to retain its supremacy, must not rule much 
higher than eight cents per pound in Liverpool. Kept down to that, 
it will drive off Egypt, Brazil, India, and destroy all competition. 
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That is the interest of the cotton-grower, and he must look to it. 
True, in the transition state between slave and free labor, and 
“during the change from the plantation to the farm system, the cost of 
cultivation must be high.” But, we “have entire confidence in the 
ultimate cheapness and economy of free labor as compared with slave 
labor.” In the meantime we must have cheap cotton for our mills, 
or the British lion will swallow some of our profits. Hence, when 
your cotton runs over eight cents to grow it, you must sell it to us at 
a loss, or give us leave to buy Surat cotton or Egyptian cotton. We 
must live all the time, you know. As for you, if you act on our 
advice, and let us have what cotton we want ata sufficient sacrifice, 
there is every probability that you will have a chance of living — by- 
and-bye. But cheap and economical free labor, high as its opinion 
was of the Boston philanthropy that coupled a “ new lease of life ” with 
a ringed nose and a general injunction to “root hog or die,” could 
still not see the cotton question exactly in that light, and hence the 
cotton panics of 1867-68 and 1871-72. Admitting the full force of 
the proposition that it would be the height of economy to have a 
horse to live and work without eating, it must still be conceded that 
when the thing has been practically tried, the toughest steeds would 
persist in dying just before their diet got down to the last straw. 

In conclusion—I will not be accused of presenting a cheerful 
aspect of the cotton question, and indeed I did not set out to do that. 
I thought the worst was not known as it should be, and I have tried 
to state it without exaggeration and without extenuation. When 
people in business have taken stock of their situation, they know 
whether or not they can goon ata profit. The cotton question is 
in ‘a very bad way, but I do not think the situation is desperate, nor 
beyond the reach of remedies. The elasticity of the American 
people, the resilient forces of our temperaments and of our soils, are 
the wonder of the world, the especial phenomenon of this age. We 
catch hopefulness, we catch energy, we catch the capacity to achieve 
impossibilities, from the ground we walk on and the air we breathe. 
While other people are maundering face to face with blank walls, we 
have already scaled or flanked them. The problems still: on the 
slate of other nations are accomplished facts and regulated forces 
amongst us. I have great hopes in our redundancy of hopeful- 
ness, our incredulity of the impossible, and the wiry fibre of our 
nerves. I have great hope in the natural riches of our country, 
and the popular shrewd consciousness of how to get at these riches. 
I have great hope in the average common-sense of the average 
American, who is rapidly acquiring, through his brief experience of 
dad government, correct notions of the elements of that which good 
governments consist in. A practical and rough-barked anarchy and 
despotism is excellent preparation for a true and genuine observance 
of constitutional restrictions, and an unadulterated “ protective ” 
tariff makes the best propylaeum to the temple of free trade. 

Nor in the final analysis is our immediate situation guoad the 
cotton crisis without its measure of compensatory prospect. By 
learning what we cannot do in respect of cotton, we come to know 
what we can do, The small farm system will enable us to acquire 
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many thrifty ways and to husband many economical expedients. 
Better culture will prove itself to be cheaper culture. Deeper 
ploughing, more careful weeding, more liberal manuring, more 
economy and cleanliness and neatness in saving and preparing for 
market, are all parts of better culture in which we have much to 
acquire. The example of India shows what care and intelligence 
can do to enhance the quality of a decidedly inferior staple. Our 
own Upland staple @ fortiori is still more improveable, and I refuse 
to believe that the apathetic Hindoo ryot can make the same pro- 
gress in this direction that the intelligent Southern white man will. 
As in the case of all other products, gilt-edge packages will com- 
mand the high prices, and the Uplander’s half-bale to the acre, which 
he can easily grow, may at once take rank in the cotton markets for 
quality and price as certain grades of Lynchburg tobacco now Jead 
in the tobacco market. 

We cannot hope to bring the prices of domestic cotton down to 
former cheap rates, but the general influence of our country, when 
once good government is restored, can do much towards enhancing 
the price in other countries, and that is almost equivalent action. 
The cotton crop of India is like those intermittent springs which 
only flow over when a certain level is reached in the supplying reser- 
voir. To raise the point of discharging is to do the same as to lower 
the level of the reservoir. If cotton culture costs fivepence a pound 
in India, instead of twopence, it is the same as if we had reduced 
the cost of culture at home six cents a pound. But the cheapness of 
India cotton is chiefly due to the cheapness of Indian labor, and that 
labor is cheap because the laborer is very poor, has few wants, and 
can very cheaply supply them. But there is a change in this respect 
already, a change chiefly caused by our own cotton dearth. A thou- 
sand millions of dollars have been poured into that country during 
the past ten years, and the ryot’s profits are now ten times what they 
were before 1860, Mr. Rivett-Carnac, describing the revolution thus 
wrought, says: “The flood of silver thus poured into the country 
enriched and helped to render independent the cultivators, who had 
been for generations in the grasp of the money-lender. At the same 
time the trade became so important that the European merchants, 
who had as a rule confined their operations to the sea-coast, pushed 
into the interior, . . . and the cultivator, who had long been in the 
hands of a money-lender, who paid him nearly the same price for his 
cotton, whether good, bad, or indifferent, found himself free to sell to 
whom he liked, and face to face with the European merchant, who 
paid him according to the quality, and who was ready to give him a 
high price for cotton carefully grown and packed.” But the influx of 
money imparts the knowledge and infects with the desire for luxury, 
which may not be obtained except by means of higher wages. An 
increase of wages in India must affect the price of cotton there much 
more than a corresponding increase can affect the price here, for the 
reason that at least five times as many hands are needed to make 
a bale of cotton there. Supposing that half the cost of cotton be in 
wages, an increasé of 50 per cent. in wages in India, such as has 
taken place here, would be equivalent to an increase of 25 per cent. 
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in the cost of the crop. Now this country can by wise industry con- 
tribute largely to increase the rates of wages in India. We have the 
gold, and we can pour it into that country in a never-ceasing and 
ever-welcome stream. One good move in this direction — the coinage 
of the new “ trade dollar”—has already been taken; but free trade, 
or at any rate a largely ameliorated tariff, must go before any con- 
siderable influence we can expect to exert upon the industries of 
India. 

We are receiving more help in this matter from the political diffi- 
culties of England, whose struggle with Russia for supremacy in 
Asia compels her to develop the resources of India much more 
rapidly than she otherwise would. Her strictly government works 
for irrigation and other purposes are indeed a hurt to us so far forth 
as they increase taxes and keep the people poor in purse and spirits ; 
but the British guinea is made into cement for the construction of 
impregnable bulwarks against the Cossack, and the railroad rivalries 
which propose to connect Kurrachee and the delta of the Indus 
at once with the Caspian and the Mediterranean, with Petersburg 
and with London, must make the industrial pulse beat with new and 
higher tides. 

By-and-bye it may be that cotton-mills will be turned with the 
waters of the same streams that it grows by and is transported upon. 
When the prices of the staple and fabric are so nicely adjusted that 
the cost of transportation becomes an important element in the prob- 
lem, the cotton manufacture will necessarily grow up in the South, 
and that section thus acquire a new means of supremacy, in the com- 
petition for which British India cannot be less than fifty years be- 
hind us. 

But in the meantime all that we can at present do is thoroughly to 
understand the difficulties in our way, and meet them as best we can 
with courage, energy, industry and intelligence. King Cotton never 
reigned over our hearts, but only in our pocket-books ; and his over- 
throw, if the worst comes, cannot ruin us. We will never be ruined 
until we believe ourselves to be resourceless. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE 
NORTHMEN. 


O commemorate the deeds of the bold and successful explorer, 

Lief Erickson, Ole Bull and his Norwegian countrymen pro- 

pose to erecta monument. For Lief Erickson is claimed the honor of 

the first discovery of America, and his claim rests on no mean title. 

Geographical facts and written history unite to establish the assertion 

that as early as the year rooo a. D. Lief Erickson reached the 

American mainland, explored its coasts, chose a site for a settlement, 

built dwelling-places, remained a brief period, and then returned to 
his native country, Greenland. 

It cannot be successfully disputed that both Iceland and Greenland 
were known to and settled by the Scandinavian tribes long before 
Christopher Columbus had reached San Salvador. In the natural 
order of events, how easily would the discovery of the mainland of 
America follow. Voyaging to Greenland from either Norway or Ice- 
land, how probable would it follow for a strong northeasterly gale to 
blow the unfortunate navigator who could not bear up against it, 
upon the huge continent that barred his passage farther to the west. 
Such almost indeed are the simple annals of the European who is 
said to be the first to have set eyes upon America, Gunnibiorn, Ulf 
Krage’s son. 

To trace briefly the early history of Iceland and Greenland will 
prepare the skeptical for a proper reception of the historical state- 
ments about to be presented. 

As early as 860 a. p., Gardes, a Dane of Swedish descent, had 
made known to the Northmen the island of Iceland. In 864, a 
pirate or trader named Naddodd also reached Iceland, which he 
called Snowland. At that time this polar isle was inhabited by a 
race of Christians who were called Pape. From what is written 
of them in the Jandnamabok, the land-rolls of the first settlers of 
Iceland, a book of undisputed authenticity, they came from Ireland. 
Among them “were found Irish books and various instruments, 
whence it was known that they were Westmen.” This term “ West” 
is applied not to that point of compass from Iceland, but from the 
Icelander’s original home Norway, Ireland being west from Norway. 
Bells and croziers were also found here, and these good people are 
pronounced to be no less than the disciples of the famous Culdees of 
Iona, the Holy Island, and the home of the pious St. Colomba. 
This statement is further supported by the indirect evidence of the 
Venerable Bede, who died in 735, and who mentions in his works 
that relics were found in the island of Papey, which lies off the 
eastern coast of Iceland. An Irish monk named Diruil also refers 
to the island, and states that about 795 it was visited by some monks 
with whom he had conversed, Thus it appears that Iceland was known 
comparatively early to the people of Europe. 
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The first Scandinavian settler of Iceland was Ingolf. He reached 
the island in 875. So great was the ingress of colonists that in about 
twenty years the island had a population of sixty or seventy thou- 
sand souls. 

One year after Ingolf landed at Iceland, it is learned from the Land- 
namabok, Gunnibiorn, Ulf Krage’s son, was driven out westward from 
Iceland by a storm, and sawstrange land. This land was called Gun- 
nibiorn’s Rocks ; and from the Landnamabok it is learned, as early as 
970 A. D., Snebiorn and Rolf, from Rodesand, made a voyage to Gun- 
nibiorn’s Rocks. The expedition ended in the killing of two of the 
company, Snebiorn and Thorod. The well authenticated fact that 
their deaths were avenged on the return of the expedition to Iceland, 
tends to prove the statement that this expedition did occur. The 
Rocks of Gunnibiorn are now unknown. 

As this paper proceeds, the Landnamabok will be frequently quoted 
to sustain various assertions, hence a description of the book and the 
proofs of its authenticity will not be inappropriate. The “ Land- 
namabok” is probably the most complete record of the kind ever 
made by any nation. It is of the same general character as the 
English Doomsday Book, but vastly superior in interest and value. 
It contains the names of 3000 persons and r4oo places. It gives a 
correct account of the genealogies of the first settlers, with brief 
notices of their achievements. It was commenced by the celebrated 
Frode the Wise, who was born 1067, and died 1148, and was con- 
tinued by Allsteg, Styrmer and Thorsden, and completed by Hank 
Erlendson, Lagman or Governor of Iceland, who died in the year 
1334. For this description of the Landnamabok we are indebted to 
De Costa in his Pre-Columbian Discovery of America. We shall fre- 
quently quote from his work, as well as from Smith’s Vorthmen in 
America. ‘General acknowledgment is here made to these valuable 
authorities, and we proceed without specific reference to them here- 
after. One explanation further. “Sagas” were the general names 
under which all historical and mythological narrations of the 
northern natives are grouped. The Saga of Eric, to which history 
is indebted for the account of the exploration and successful 
settlement of Greenland, appears from “internal evidence to have 
been originally written in Greenland, and to have been subsequently 
taken to Iceland. There are minute errors contained in it, which 
would never have been found in a fabrication, showing that the 
writer was not well acquainted with Iceland.” 

In 983 Eric Raude, or Eric the Red, was exiled from Iceland for 
homicide. In consonance with the spirit of the age, in leaving Ice- 
land he set out upon an exploring expedition, giving out that he was 
going to the land seen by Gunnibiorn. Two or three years passed, 
when Eric Raude returned to the island, bringing with him wild tales 
of the strange land he had seen. The wood, fish, pasture and ver- 
dure of the island were dwelt upon, and to this paradise he gave the 
name of Greenland, in order to induce others to accompany him to 
the new domain. A fleet of twenty-five sail was fitted out, laden 
with stores and emigrants, and sailed for Greenland, but only four- 
teen vessels reached their destination. Other adventurers followed 
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from the mother-country, Norway, and from the Orkneys and other 
islands. 

To give some account of this newly-discovered country to the king, 
Olaus Tryggeson, Lief Erickson, son of Eric Raude, in 999 sailed to 
Norway. ‘This king, who had just renounced the heathen religion, 
persuaded Lief to be baptised. At the instance of the king, Lief, on 
his return to Greenland, took with him a priest to convert the natives. 
The mission was extremely successful. Eric Raude was converted to 
Christianity, and the whole colony “ followed his example.” 

When Eric Raude came to Greenland he was accompanied by a 
man named Heriulf. That fact is attested by the Landnamabok. 
Heriulf had a son named Biarni, who was called Biarni Herulfson. 
Heriulf’s next voyage to Greenland was made during Biarni’s absence 
in Norway. When Biarni returned and discovered that his father had 
gone to Greenland, he determined, as had been his custom, to spend 
the winter with his father. This was A. D. 985. 

Biarni Herulfson sailed to Greenland in quest of his father. After 
three days a strong northeast wind with a thick fog set in. This con- 
tinued many days. When the fog lifted they sailed one day farther, 
and found land. The lands of Norway and Iceland were moun- 
tainous, and it was natural that the voyagers should observe and re- 
late that this land was destitute of mountains. Leaving this land to 
larboard, they sailed two days more, when they saw land again. They 
observed that this land was low, level, and covered with wood. With- 
out landing, Biarni stood out again to sea. Sailing with a southwest 
wind, in three days he saw land thethird time. The country was high, 
mountainous, and covered with ice. ‘They coasted along the shore, 
and found the land to be an island. With the stern towards land 
the ship was put about, with the same wind blowing strong. In four 
days Biarni saw land for the fourth time. Seeing it corresponded 
with the description given him of Greenland, he landed, and found 
he had reached the very promontory, almost the extreme southern one 
of Greenland, on which Heriulf, his father, lived. This narrative is 
a straightforward story, showing a perseverance to accomplish the ob- 
ject of the voyage, the finding of the navigator’s father. 

Professor Rafn, in his annotations to the Antiguitates Americana, 
judges the land as seen by Biarni to be the three following promon- 
tories: “first, that which is formed by the three States of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, included with which 
Long Island would, as seen at a distance, in approaching from 
the ocean, appear a part; second, Nova Scotia, most probably 
the point of Cape Sable; third, Newfoundland.” The courses, 
and the days mentioned in the voyages from land to land, with 
the corresponding winds to accomplish this sailing, with the de- 
scription of the land, tally so exactly as to render this part of the 
account a most truthful narrative, or a most perfect fiction, The 
correspondence of all these statements with the facts as now known, 
and the source from which they are drawn, make a strong claim upon 
our belief. 

The account of this voyage is found in the Saga of “ Erick the 
Red, and of Greenland.” This Saga, in turn, is found in the Codex 
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Flatoiensis, a historical collection which was finished in Iceland as early 
as the year 1387, or at the latest 1395. These collections, at one 
time supposed to have been lost, “ were ultimately found safely lodged 
in their repository in the monastery library of the island of Flato, 
from whence they were transferred to Copenhagen.” Copies, and 
parts of the same exist in other places, by which the correctness of 
these may be tested. Those who have examined the subject, with 
regard to the charge that the narratives of the discovery of America 
by the Northmen are interpolations, “do not find any evidence that 
invalidates their historical statements.” These narratives of three 
voyages to America “form the framework of Sagas which would 
actually be destroyed by the elimination of the narratives.” Further, 
those who are mentioned in the narratives are not fictitious characters, 
but are personages known in history ; and incidental allusions are 
made to well-known events in these Sagas. .The Sagas do not appear 
to be original documents, but from their ancient style and idioms 
point to a remote period as their origin. The collection, however, 
“was made with great care, and executed in the highest style of art, 
and is now preserved in its integrity,” and were gathered together 
almost a hundred years before the discovery of Columbus. 

In the narrative of the voyage we have just recorded, is the first 
account of a Christian prayer made in the American quarter of the 
globe., Accompanying Heriulf was a Christian believer from the 
Hebrides. He composed a lay on the voyage, from which the following 
is an extract: 


‘* May He whose hand protects so well 
The simple monk in lonely cell, 
And o’er the wor'd upholds the sky, 
His own blue hall, still stand me by.” 


From the records of the Flato manuscripts we continue to quote. 
Biarni Herulfson, a. D. 984. sailed from Greenland to Norway, to 
visit Earl Eric —a name familiar in the annals of Norway. The Earl 
received him kindly. Biarni told of the unknown land he had dis- 
covered, and the people naturally thought him very incurious, as he 
did not get any knowledge of the land, and he was somewhat blamed 
for not examining it more closely. Biarni might have answered that 
he sought his father, and had no time to waste in irrelevant explora- 
tions. Biarni, however, in 986, was made a courtman of the Earl 
Eric, and in the following summer returned to Greenland. The dates 
now for some fourteen years are indefinite. The facts are told as 
related in the chronicles, and the chronology given when obtainable. 
There was considerable talk about the discovery of unknown lands, 
and Lief, a son of Eric Raude, the discoverer of Greenland, visited 
Biarni Herulfson, purchased from him his ship, manned the vessel, 
and sailed with thirty-five followers, 1000 a. D., to find this unknown 
land. 

Lief had desired Eric the Red, his father, to go as commander of 
the expedition. He at first refused on account of his age, but at last 
consented. On nearing the ship Eric’s horse stumbled ; he fell from 
him and injured his foot. “It is destined,” said Eric, “ that I should 
never discover more lands than this of Greenland on which we live, 
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and now we must not run hastily into this adventure.” He then 
returned to his home. 

“The first land to which Lief came was that last seen by Biarni” 
— Newfoundland. The question would naturally be asked, “ How did 
he know this?” Lief had seen Biarni, and it is certainly highly 
probable that, having this projected voyage in mind, he had obtained 
all the information he could about these unknown lands. As Lief 
had purchased the vessel of Biarni, it is not unlikely that he carried 
with him one or more of Biarni’s crew who accompanied him in his 
voyage fourteen years before. In this age, any survivors of the first 
discoverers would be diligently sought after, for a second voyage to 
an unknown country. Further, Lief’s description of the land agrees 
with the meagre account of Biarni, only with the fuller and more 
complete local appearances which strike all modern explorers. 

Lief made direct for land, cast anchor, and put out a boat. Having 
landed, they found no herbage. All above were frozen heights, and 
the whole space between these and the sea was occupied by bare, flat 
rocks ; whence they judged this to be a barren land. Then said Lief, 
“We will not do as Biarni did, who never set foot on shore ; I will 
give a name to this land, and call it Helluland,” (the land of broad 
stones.) “After this they put out to sea and came to another land. 
They approached the shore, and having cast anchor, put out a boat, 
and set foot ashore. This land was low and level, and covered with 
wood. In many places where they explored there were white sands, 
and a gradual rise of the coast.” Then Lief said, “ We shall give the 
land a name according to its kind,” and he called it Markland, that is 
Woodland. 

Biarni’s and Lief’s descriptions agree again, only Lief, having landed, 
is able to give details. Nova Scotia is considered to be the point 
here meant, The description given by Lief of Nova Scotia, so faithful 
a picture is it of the land to-day, would stand as a modern document. 
“* Sandy and rises from the coast,” is the description of Lief — sandy 
and low is the coast of Nova Scotia to-day. The land is so low that 
it is not visible a score of miles at sea. The shores are patched with 
““white rocks, and low, barren points.” 

Lief and his comrades hastened on board their vessel, and put to 
sea again. With a northeast wind, in two days they again made land. 
Towards this land they sailed, and reached an island, which lay on 
the north side of the land. Here they disembarked to wait for good 
weather. 

Point Sable, the lower extremity of Nova Scotia, is about two 
hundred miles from Cape Cod. It was easy sailing for Lief, with a 
fair wind from northeast, to make Cape Cod in two days. This part 
of the narrative is exceedingly consistent. ‘The difficulty with anti- 
quarians, however, has been to reconcile with the coast of to-day, 
Lief’s account of the island which was to the north of the mainland. 
This apparent error is one of the evidences of the faithfulness of the 
narrative. The truth is, an island which is now no longer to be found, 
at one time existed to the north of Cape Cod. In 1602, Gosnold 
sailed around the Cape, and he mentions the existence of the island ; 
and Captain John Smith, in 1614, called it “Isle Naroset.” The 
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position of the land has been laid down with scientific accuracy. This 
island was of the drift formation, and as late as half a century ago a 
portion of it still remained, being called “ Slut Bush.” As learned 
an authority as Professor Agassiz, in 1863 says that the evidence of 
the former existence of the Isle of Naroset is as satisfactory as any 
geological evidence can be. 

Dew lay upon the grass, and having accidentally gotten some 
in their mouths, the Northmen thought they had never tasted anything 
so sweet as it was. Honey-dew occurs in the neighborhood of Cape 
Cod, where, according to the opinions of some antiquarians, Lief and 
his followers had now landed. Then they went on board, and sailed 
into a sound that was between the island and a ness that went out 
northwards from the land — eastward, however, is said to be meant 
here. Below the Isle of Naroset, as late as Gosnold’s time, a ness or 
cape went out, and was mentioned by him in 1602. The Northmen 
sailed westward, past the ness. That brings the voyagers after passing 
the southern end of Cape Cod, along the southern coast of Barnstable 
and on towards Vineyard Sound. 

A singular accident occurred after passing the Cape. “There was 
very shallow water in ebb-tide, so that their ship lay dry, and it was a 
long distance between her and the water.” This did not dampen the 
ardor of the explorers. ‘ They were so desirous to get to the land, 
that they would not wait till their ship floated, but ran to the land to 
a place where a river comes out of alake.” The narrative now shows 
that disregard of details which no fiction would have exhibited. 
Presuming that it was unnecessary to say when and how they returned 
to the ship, but taking it for granted that such would be considered 
to be the case, the journal of the voyage says: “As soon as their 
ship was afloat, they took the boats, rowed to the ship, towed her up 
the river, and from thence into the lake, where they cast anchor, 
carried their beds out of the ship, and set up their tents.” 

This river and lake are supposed to be Seaconnet Passage and 
Pocasset River, and Mt. Hope Bay. The Seaconnet Passage opens. 
on the Rhode Island coast. The numerous bays and outlets on the. 
coast at this point, and the meagreness of the descriptions, render the- 
endeavor to point to the exact locality named a work of imagination 
purely; from the constant changes taking place in the beds and: 
borders of rivers along the coast, it is not any more a work of specu- 
lation to suggest that the river and lake referred to was perhaps Bass. 
River. The proximity to the then last landing-place of the Northmen. 
would give color to the suggestion. 

The explorers “resolved to put things in order for wintering there, 
and they erected a large house. They did not want for salmon, both. 
in the river and in the lake, and they thought the salmon larger than ; 
ever they had seen before. The country appeared to them of so. 
good a kind that it would not be necessary to gather fodder for the 
cattle for winter. There was no frost in winter, and the grass was 
not much withered.” 

Circumstances still continue to bear out the truthfulness of the - 
Icelandic narratives of the Greenland explorers. Salmon was once - 
very plentiful in the supposed vicinity of the Northmen’s settlement.: 


45 
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In the same neighborhood cattle now can pass the entire winter with 
little or no shelter ; the sheep of Nantucket need no attention at all. 
As to there being no frost, no winter, the suggestion has been made 
that the writer meant there was none in comparison to what was 
known in Iceland and Greenland. Farther, the difference of the 
climate now from what it was said to have been nine hundred years 
ago, is not an insuperable objection to its truth —climatic changes 
are known to occur. Remote Arctic regions, as along the coast of 
Greenland, once open, are now locked in with invulnerable barriers 
of ice, and it is said “geologists find evidence that at one period a 
tropical climate must have existed in the northern regions.” 

The narrative continues, *‘ Day and night were more equal than in 
Iceland and Greenland, for in the shortest day the sun was in the 
sky between Eyktarstad and the Dagmalastad.” The coincidence of 
the differences between the lengths of the days and nights about 
Cape Cod and the more northern countries, is apparent to the most 
superficial observer. The exact number of hours of the shortest 
day referred to has been explained to mean that the sun rose at the 
date named at half-past seven a. M., and set at half-past four p. M. 
This, it will be noticed, is substantially correct. The sun rises in 
New England on the shortest day in winter, according to the Ice- 
landic manner of counting the days, about the time named. 

“Now when they were ready with their house building, a. D. roor, 
Lief said to his followers: ‘Now I will divide the crew into two 
divisions and explore the country. Half shall stay at home and do 
the work, and the other half shall search the land ; but so that they 
do not go farther than they can come back in the evening, and that 
they do not wander from each other.’” Lief remained one day with 
the settlement, the next he spent with the exploring party. 

“Tt happened one evening that one of the company was missing ; 
this was Tyrker, the German. Lief felt much concerned, for Tyrker 
had lived with him and his father for many a year, and had been very 
fond of Lief in his childhood ; wherefore Lief severely blamed his 
comrades, and went himself with twelve others to seek the man. 
When they had gone but a short distance from the dwelling, Tyrker 
met them, to their no small joy. Lief soon perceived that Tyrker 
had not his usual manner. He was naturally erect in countenance, 
his eyes constantly rolling, his face hollow, his stature short, his body 
spare, and he was possessed of great skill in every kind of smith’s work. 
Then said Lief to him, ‘Why have you stayed out so late, friend, and 
separated yourself from your companions?’ , For some time Tyrker 
gave no answer but in German, and rolled his eyes as usual here and 
there, and twisted his mouth. They could not understand what he 
said. After some time he spoke in the Norse language, and said, ‘I 
have not been much farther, but have something new to tell you. I 
have found vines and grapes.’ ‘Is this true?’ asked Lief. ‘Yes 
indeed it is,’ answered he; ‘I was brought up in a land where there 
was abundance of vines and grapes.’” Tyrker was doubtless much 
excited about his discovery, and in his excitement unconsciously used 
his mother-tongue. 

On the morning following the discovery of Tyrker, Lief said to his 
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comrades: ‘ There are two matters now to be attended to: on alter- 
nate days to gather grapes, or, as a means of saving time and trouble, 
cut down vines, and to fell timber with which we may load the ship.” 
The task was immediately commenced. Their stern-boat was filled 
with grapes, and then a cargo of wood was hewn for the vessel. In 
the spring they sailed for their own country, having given the country 
the name of Vineland, from its products. 

As the ship came in sight of Greenland, one of the men asked 
Lief, ‘‘ Why do you steer the ship to that quarter, directly in the teeth 
of the wind?” Lief replied, “I guide the helm, and look out at the 
same time ; tell me if you see anything.” No one saw anything of 
importance. “I am not sure,” continued Lief, “whether it is a ship 
or a rock I see in the distance.” They soon saw the object spoken 
of, and pronounced it a rock. Lief announced that he saw men upon 
it, and said, “ Now, I am desirous of striving even against the wind, 
so that we may reach those yonder ; perchance they may have need 
of our assistance, and their necessity calls upon us to render them our 
aid ; if they-are hostile, there will be no danger, for they will be alto- 
gether in our power.” 

They reached the rock, cast anchor, furled sails, and dropped their 
other small boat. Tyrker demanded the name of the captain of the 
band. The captain answered that his name was Thorer, and that he 
was a Norwegian by birth. He then asked, “What is your name?” 
Lief gave his name. “Are you the son of Erick the Red, of Brat- 
lathlid?” Lief told him that he was. “I wish now,” added Lief, 
“to offer you all a place in my ship, and to take also as much of your 
goods as my ship will carry.” They accepted his offer. The vessel 
then sailed up Ericksfiord, until they reached Bratlathlid, where they 
disembarked. Then Lief offered to Thorer and his wife, and three 
of his men, to take up their residence with him. He showed hospi- 
tality likewise to all the others, as well the sailors of Thorer as his 
own. There were fifteen men thus preserved by Lief, and from that 
time he was called Lief the Lucky. 

This expedition contributed to both the wealth and honor of Lief. 
In the following winter a disease attacked the company of Thorer, to 
which he himself and many of his companions fell victims. Erick the 
Red also died during that winter. 

There was much talk now of the expedition of Lief, and Thorvald, 
his brother, considered that the lands had been too little explored. 
Then said Lief to Thorvald, “Go, brother, take my ship to Vineland, 
but first fetch away from the rock all that Thorer left there.” Thor- 
vald did so. 

It was the spring of 1oo2 that Thorvald Erickson sailed for the 
American coast. He reached the same spot where his brother had 
lived, and found the booths hé had erected —a place known as Lie¢/s- 
buder, or Liefsbooths. This expedition was here attacked by the natives, 
who, in skin boats, placed themselves beside the ship and made their 
assault. Thorvald was wounded with an arrow under the arm, and 
died from the effects of the wound. Nevertheless, the explorers re- 
mained the whole winter at Liefsbooths, and towards spring, with their 
ship loaded with vines and grapes, sailed for Greenland, where they 
safely arrived. 
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In 1005, Thorstein Erickson undertook a voyage to Vineland to 
secure the body of his brother. “They drove about on the ocean 
the whole summer, without knowing where they were, and in the first 
week of winter they landed at Lysifiord in Greenland.” Here Thor- 
stein Erickson died. The vessel then returned to Lief’s residence. 

In the history of the next voyage of the Northmen to the supposed 
American coast, materials are drawn from three distinct sources. 
“The first is from the somewhat voluminous Saga of Thorfinn Karl- 
sefne, from the Arnae-Magnaean Collection ; the second is from the 
Saga of Erick the Red, entitled Ze Account of Thorfinn; while the 
third is a briefer relation from Codex Flatoiensis. The two first may 
be found in Rafn’s Antiguitates Americanae, pp. 75-200; the last in 
the same work, on pp. 55-64.” 

The principal narrative of Thorfinn Karlsefne is believed to be a 
“ genuine autograph of one of his descendants, the celebrated Hank 
Erlander, the Governor or Lagman of Iceland in 1295, who was also 
one of the compilers of the Landuamabok. Erlander was the ninth in 
descent from Thorfinn.” That Thorfinn Karlsefne was a real charac- 
ter is attested by the fact that he had numerous descendants, and 
many of them occupied distinguished positions in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The source from whence the author drew his in- 
formation — the traditions of the family —is suggested by the an- 
nouncement-that “ Thorfinn detailed the accounts of all these transac- 
tions very accurately.” 

There is a substantial concordance between all the accounts, al- 
though they are not the work of participants or eye-witnesses of the 
occurrences, and they are, it is considered probable, the writings of 
two authors who lived in different countries. ‘The differences are 
evidently such as would not appear in the case of three writers who 
had banded together for the purpose of carrying out a historical fraud. 
The Saga of Thorfinn was written in Iceland, while that of Erick was 
composed in Greenland. The account from the Flato manuscript 
was, of course, written on the island which bears that name.” 

Thorfinn Karlsefne, of Iceland, had married Gudrid, widow of 
Thorvald Erickson, the former explorer, at Bratlathlid, Greenland. 
“The conversation,” as was extremely natural, “often turned at Brat- 
lathlid on the discovery of Vineland the Good, and they said that a 
voyage there had great hope of gain. And after this, Karlsefne and 
Snorre made ready for going on a voyage there the following spring.” 
This was in 1007. Without following the details of the voyage, they, 
in two or more ships, with 160 men, eventually reached Helluland 
and Markland. After leaving Markland, they sailed south three days, 
and came toacape. Now let the critical take a map, and examine 
the minutes of the narrative. “Zhe /and Jay on the right (the starboard) 
side of the ship, and there were long shores of sand—(CapeCod ) They 
came to land, and found on the cape the keel of a ship—J.ief had 
left the keel of his vessel on this very point — from which they called 
the place Kiarlarness, and the shore they also called Wonderstrand, 
because it seemed so long sailing by.” 

The party wintered at Straum Isle. An incident occurred here 
which shows the firm faith of these simple people in the protecting 
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care of the Creator. The summer came on, 1008, and failing to catch 
fish, they began to be in want of food. Among the party was a person 
named Thorhall the Hunter. He was a man of singular character, 
and a scoffer at Christianity. He disappeared at this time. After 
three days of search, the missing man was found on the top of a rock, 
where he lay breathing, blowing through his nose and mouth, and 
muttering. It seems he was engaged in an act of heathen worship. 
He was asked why he was there. He answered it did not concern 
them. At their request or command, however, he went home with 
them. Afterwards a whale was cast on the shore, and the explorers 
gathered and cut it up. They boiled it in water, ate, and were made 
sick. Thorhall now took occasion to preach for his religion —en- 
tirely passing over, however, the sickness the whale had occasioned. 
“ Now,” said he, “you see that Thor is more prompt to give aid than 
your Christ. This was cast ashore as a reward for the hymn which I 
composed to my patron Thor, who rarely forsakes me.” When the 
Northmen knew this, they very unreasonably and superstitiously cast 
all ‘the rest of the whale into the sea, and trustingly “commended 
their affairs toGod.” After which the air grew milder, and they found 
opportunity to fish, and from that time there was an abundance of food, 
and “there were beasts on the land, eggs on the island, and fish in 
the sea.” 

Thorfinn and Thorhall disagreed about the continuation of the ex- 
ploration. The former desired to go southward, and the latter north- 
ward. Nine men followed the fortunes of Thorhall, and he sailed 
northward to go around Wonderstrand and Kiarlarness. Endeavor- 
ing afterwards to sail westward, they were met by a storm from the 
west. This gale drove them to Ireland, and here they were made 
slaves, and Thorhall died. This schism in the expedition has been 
thought to furnish a very weak link in the strong chain of evidence 
which is offered to sustain the truth of the Icelandic narratives. 
Reference will be made to this link hereafter. 

Thorfinn wintered at a place they called Hop, the description of 
which is said to correspond precisely with Mount Hope Bay. In the 
spring of roog the natives, called Skraellings, who at first had been 
friendly disposed, became displeased with the Icelanders, and fought 
with them. ‘Two were killed on Karlsefne’s side, but a number of the 
Skraellings fell. Karlsefne and his people, after this, came to the 
conclusion that although there was much good in the land, yet they 
would always be exposed to attacks from the aborigines ; they there- 
fore resolved to sail to their own land. One ship, however, went to 
seek Thorhall the Hunter. During the stay at Straumfiord, Straum 
Bay, Karlsefne’s wife gave birth to a son, whom they named Snorre 
Karlsefne, the first white child born in America. 

It is a well-known fact that in Greenland the people amuse them- 
selves by relating stories and legends, and the narrative of another’s 
voyage to Vineland gives a conversation as the origin of an expedi- 
tion to the latter country. It resulted that Freydis, natural daughter 
of Eric the Red, in roro, asked Lief Erickson for the booths he had 
erected at Vineland, and receiving the loan of them, she, with two 
Icelanders, brothers, Helge and Finboge, sailed to Vineland. Each 
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of the three agreed to take thirty fighting men, besides women. The 
brothers were to have half of all the goods obtained at Vineland. 
Freydis secretly took five more men than she agreed to, and after the 
expedition had landed, she treacherously had the whole party of men 
murdered, “ but the women were left, and nobody would kill them.” 
Then said Freydis, “Give me an axe in my hand.” This was done, 
and she turned on those five women, and did not give over until they 
were all dead. Afterwards, Freydis threatened the life of any one 
who spoke of the affair. In the spring of 1o11 the party returned to 
Greenland. The truth came out, however, and when it was confirmed 
to Lief Erickson’s satisfaction, he said, “I do not care to treat my 
sister as she deserves, but this I will foretell them, that their posterity 
will never thrive.” ‘ Nobody,” says the annals, “thought anything 
of them but evil, from that time.” 

Passing over the voyage of John, an Irish or Saxon priest, in 1059, 
to Vineland, for it is doubtful whether or not Vineland in Europe is 
meant, and those of the Zeni brothers in the fourteenth century, 
because the record of their visit is only made in 1558, after the time 
of Columbus, we come to the voyage of Bishop Eric of Greenland 
in 1121, which is found in the indisputably authentic “Annals of 
Greenland.” This visit is mentioned in two separate places. 

In 1285, Adalbrand and Thorvald, two brothers, visited again, as 
the documents intimate, Helluland, or Newfoundland. They named 
it “Nyja Funda Land—Newfoundland. There are two distinct 
records of visits made to it, records which exist yet in the handwriting 
of contemporaries of the events recorded.” Further, Cabot, the later 
discoverer of Newfoundland, had some intercourse with the Danish 
monarch, from whom, it is thought likely, he obtained knowledge of 
the position of the land said to have been discovered by the Northmen. 
When Cabot sailed the next year he took the direct course for New- 
foundland, and called it by the same name that had been given it by 
the Icelandic brothers Adalbrand and Thorvald. One later visit is 
recorded. The Northmen came in 1347 to Markland, to cut timber. 
With this voyage close the excursions of the Northmen to the new 
lands of the West, and the Western Continent, except Greenland, was 
wrapped in a profound cloud of darkness until the discoveries of 
Columbus lifted from it the veil, and exposed the new domain to the 
vision of an astonished world. 

The evidence of the verity of these discoveries does not end with 
what has been offered before. Manuscripts detailing the Northmen’s 
discoveries upon the Western Continent yet exist, which were written 
in, not referred to, a period before the visit of the two brothers. In 
works of fiction long before the time of Columbus, mention is made 
of Vineland as a well-known land, while the frequent casual allusions 
to voyages to America “show that the pre-Columbian discovery of 
America has tinged nearly the whole body of Icelandic history, in 
which the subject is referred to, not as a matter of doubt, but as 
something perfectly well known.” A few of these allusions are quoted: 

1121. Eric, Bishop of Greenland, went to search out Vineland. 
Bishop Eric Upse sought Vineland. 

1285. A new land is discovered west from Iceland. Adalbrand and 
Thorvald found new land west of Iceland. 
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1288. Rolf is sent by King Eric to search out the new land, and 
called on people of Iceland to go with him. 

1357. There came likewise a ship from Greenland, smaller than the 
smallest of Iceland ships, that came in the outer bay. It had lost its 
anchor. There were seventeen men on board who had gone to Mark- 
land, and on their return were drifted here (Iceland). There came 
a ship from Greenland that had sailed to Markland, aid there were 
eight men on board. 

The story of Thorvald the Hunter was briefly given. Decipherers 
of hieroglyphics, it is said, have been enabled to find upon the stones, 
evidence that Thorfinn Karlsteine visited Vineland, as the Northmen 
assert. As early as 1680 a part of the figures upon Dighton Rock, 
known as Writing Rock, situated six and a-half miles south of Taunton, 
Mass., on the east side of Taunton River, was obtained. Later, 
complete copies were secured. The rock lies on the edge of the river, 
and is left dry at low water. It is.a boulder of fine graywacke, twelve 
feet long and five feet high, and faces the bed of the river. Its front 
is now covered with chiseled inscriptious of what appear to be letters 
and outlines of men, animals and birds. “Its meaning has been 
differently explained. It was known that there was among the 
Northmen what was called the long hundred, that is 120. Add forty 
to this, the number of men that Thorfinn carried, would be 160. It 
is said that the only real resemblance to letters is found in the middle 
of the stone, in which antiquarians discover the name of Zhorfinn.” 
Another part of the stone has been construed to mean 151. Taking 
the nine men who left Thorfinn with Thorhall, would leave that exact 
number remaining. This, then, would mean, with two letters Ma on 
the stone, the abbreviation of Madr, signifying the original settler of 
a country, that Thorfinn established himself with one hundred and fifty 
men. This evidence is not considered, however, of the most satis- 
factory character. 

What proves the Icelandic occupation of Greenland, strengthens 
their claim to have made further Western discoveries. In 1824, Lieut. 
Parry found in the island of Kingiktorsvak, situated in Baffin’s Bay, 
in 72° 55’ north latitude and 56° 51’ west longitude, a runic stone. 
Runes were writing characters in use among the Northmen. It 
contained a long inscription, and copies of it were sent to three of the 
first scholars of the age, Finn Magnusson, Prof. Rask, and Dr. 
Bryniulfson, who, without consultation, at once arrived at the same 
conclusion, and united in giving the following translation : 

“ Erling Sighvalson and Biorn Thordarson and | Eindrid Oddson, 
on Saturday before | Ascension Week, raised these | marks, and 
cleared | ground, 1135.” 

When triditions and symbols are found to correspond with written 
accounts, we find in them proofs of the truth of the latter. When the 
later settlers came to America, they found among certain Indians a 
reverence for the cross, and traditions were extant among them that 
men had come to them in a wooden house and fought the natives. 
These facts must carry their weight of influence ; and when it is known 
that the manuscript accounts of these discoveries were gathered 
together even before the birth of Columbus, one of two conclusions 
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must be irresistibly reached, that either the Northmen were the first 
white explorers of America, or else they are the authors of that 
extremely improbable work of imposing a fiction upon the world 


which was prophetic in its character. 
E. S. RILeEy, JR. 








COUSIN JACK. 


HE battle of Taylor’s Ridge had been fought and won, and 
Cousin Jack, who had been reported among the wounded, was 
daily expected home on furlough. We hadn’t seen him since the 
spring of ’61; for hitherto he had escaped the bullets of the enemy, 
although he had gone through many a battle and skirmish. We 
promised ourselves much pleasure from his return, for in good old 
ante-bellum days Cousin Jack had ever been the light and life of our 
home, and we had missed him sorely when he left us for the theatre 
of war. 

Alice and I nearly cried our eyes out when he went away, and we 
scolded Isabel severely because she was so quiet about it. We girls 
had no brother; but Cousin Jack, who was an orphan, had been living 
with us ever since any of us could remember, and Alice and I used 
to say that he was just the same as a brother. Isabel was not in the 
habit of saying much about him; the fact is, she was never much 
inclined to express an opinion about anything. During the third 
year of the war we had left our old home on Bayou Téche and taken 
refuge among the pine-forests of Sabine Parish, and we were still 
suffering from loneliness and nostalgia when the news of Cousin 
Jack’s furlough came to cheer us. He was not badly wounded. He 
wrote that he was only scratched, but the surgeon told him that his 
wound must positively be nursed or it would not heal; and it was to 
this warning that we were to owe the pleasure of a visit from him. 

“ Ti nurse him!” exclaimed Alice, as she folded up the letter. 

“No you won't; I’m going to do that myself!” exclaimed I. 
Isabel, as usual, said nothing. 

“We'll have real coffee all the time he is at home,” said Alice ; 
‘this ochra substitute is horrid.” Alice was housekeeper. 

“And I will practise some of my old songs,” said I. “I haven’t 
touched the piano in an age. It is very nice and patriotic, I dare 
say, to make soldier-jackets and knit soldier-socks, but I must confess 
I like singing and playing a great deal better, especially when Cousin 
Jack is here to listen and admire.” 
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A few days after this, the gentleman in question, Captain John 
Harrington, made his appearance, very much bewhiskered, and rather 
seedy in uniform, but otherwise not much altered since we had seen 
him last. He carried his left arm in a sling, but he managed very 
well without its aid. He hadn’t been with us a day before it seemed 
as if he never had been away from us, for he was petting Alice and 
teasing me just as he had done in old times. We were living in an 
old dilapidated log-cabin, and had brought very few of the luxuries of 
life with us from our home on the Téche ; but I do not think there was 
a happier family than ours in all Louisiana, after Cousin Jack’s arrival 
had made our household band complete. Even Isabel, the sedate 
and sombre, brightened up in the course of that first day and became 
quite lively —for Aer. Alice was not long in taking possession of her 
old seat on Cousin Jack’s knee. She was fortunate in being exceed- 
ingly diminutive, and could sit where she pleased without let or 
hindrance. In the fervor of my welcome I had seated myself on 
Alice’s old perch, but Cousin Jack immediately ordered me to get 
away, informing me that he would as. soon hold a bale of cotton on 
his knee. As soon as I vacated the seat Alice took it, and commenced 
her old habit of rumpling Cousin Jack’s hair. “As I live, the man 
has turned gray!” exclaimed -she, jerking out a silver thread and 
holding it up for our inspection. “Why, Jack, the Federals must 
have been scaring you terribly! Now tell us truly, old fellow, Aaven’¢ 
you been scared once or twice since we saw you last?” 

“Scared as the mischief,” replied Jack, “and with good reason too. 
If Julius Caesar had been where I was on the night of the twenty- 
second of last November, the old fellow would have trembled in his 
boots. I came very near going up on that occasion, as sure as you 
are a foot high.” 

“What were you doing then?” I asked. 

“Doing! I was running like the mischief from about forty million 
Yankees, and getting shot at about every two seconds and a-half.” 

“Where were you?” asked Alice. ‘ Begin at the beginning, and 
tell us all about it. Mollie and I are crazy to hear your adventures ; 
and if your telling them interrupts Isabel’s stitch-counting, she can 
go away if she wants to.” 

Isabel did not go away, but she continued to count stitches under 
her breath, and appeared nowise interested in what was going on. 
Jack gave one quick look at her, and then commenced his story. 

“Well, you see,” said he, “I was out scouting solus and alone up 
in Washington country, which if you know anything at all, you know 
is inhabited mostly by the strongest sort of Union people. There 
was a large body of Yankee cavalry perambulating about in that 
region, and I had been sent out by our boss to see what they were 
up to. That would have been easy enough if the natives had been 
the right kind of people ; but as it was, with everybody against me, 
I dodged around all day like a thief, lost my way about fifty thousand 
times, and when night came on was about as tired and used-up a 
Rebel as ever you heard tell of. I didn’t care so much for myself, 
but the critter I was riding had lost a shoe and was in a bad row for 
stumps ; so I came to the conclusion that the sooner we came to a 
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halt the better. I knew the Yankee troops were close by, and I knew 
that the natives would like no better fun than to hand me over to 
them ; for if there is any one thing that a loyal citizen hates above 
all other it is a good Rebel. I was in disguise of course—had ona 
Yankee overcoat over my Confederate jacket — but somehow I felt 
that I had Secesh written in my face ; and besides I doubted my ability 
to refrain from profanity if I should be obliged to listen to any loyal 
sentiments. But I could not ride on all night—my horse and I 
were of one opinion about that— and I was not prepared to camp 
out; so at last I made up my mind to ride boldly up to the next 
house I came in sight of and demand its hospitalities, and I acted 
upon this determination. It was now quite dark, but I saw two 
bright windows in the distance, and I was not long in making my 
way to the gate in front of them. 

“*Halloo!’ cried I, as I drew rein; and then I waited for an 
answer, but no answer came. 

“* Halloo!’ cried I again, but echo answered ‘halloo,’ and nothing 
else. 

“Thereupon I dismounted and walked up to the house, which as 
well as I could make it out in the dark was a large and stately one. 
I was determined to make myself heard, so I seized the knocker and 
created a racket, which had the desired effect. The door was opened 
by a diminutive imp of darkness, and I was invited to enter. 

“*Not yet, my friend,’ said I. ‘Bring out a light, if you please, 
and show me the way to the stable.’ 

“The boy disappeared, but soon returned armed with a lantern and 
key. He grew sociable as we went along, and informed me that his 
ole marster was dead, that Mas’ Henry had jined the cavalry, and 
that there was nobody at home but old Miss’ and Miss Calline. 
‘Maybe you know Mas’ Henry,’ continued he, giving a sidelong look 
at my overcoat. 

“T gave him to understand that his Mas’ Henry and I were rather 
more intimate than brothers, and then having seen that my horse was 
comfortable for the night, I wended my way to the house. This time 
I was met in the hall by the mistress of the house, who when I made 
known my necessities assured me that I was heartily welcome to a 
night’s lodging. My sable friend showed me to a chamber, where I 
washed the dust out of my eyes, and then I went to join the ladies in 
the parlor, still wearing my overcoat, as I did not consider that a 
healthy locality to take it off in. I did not take the trouble to invent 
a name for old Miss’ benefit, for we soldiers, you know, generally 
claim hospitality anonymously. When I entered the parlor I found 
my hostess comfortably reclining in an easy-chair in front of a most 
glorious fire, while at the piano was seated the prettiest girl — yes, I 
say it calmly and dispassionately —the prettiest girl I ever saw in all 
my life. I shall not take the trouble to describe her to you, for of 
course, being feminine yourselves, it would only bore you and make 
you envious. Suffice it to say that the prettiest thing you ever saw 
could not hold a candle to her. This was ‘Miss Calline.’ The 
parlor was handsomely furnished, and there were no end of books 
scattered about promiscuously ; so it was easy to see, leaving politics 
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out of the question, ‘Old Miss’ and ‘ Miss Calline’ were the thing. 
The young lady was playing that lackadaisical thing that you play, 
Mollie, only she played it a thousand times better than you ever did. 
What in the thunder is the name of the thing? It is something in 
the pious line.” 

“Old Hundred?” suggested Alice. 

“Oh no, Goosie. Let me alone, and I’ll tell you directly. ‘ Maid- 
en’s Prayer,’ that’s it. Well, as I was saying, the young lady was 
playing —” 

“ Don’t be so poetical !” interrupted I. 

“Mollie, if you say another word I’ll turn you out of the room. 
Isabel is the only one of you girls that can listen worth a cent.” 

“Oh, listening is Isabel’s forte,” said Alice. ‘ She’d rather listen 
than talk, any day.” 

“Which can’t be said of her sister Alice,” observed Cousin Jack. 

“That depends upon circumstances. Go on with your story. The 
young lady was playing—” 

“Well, the young lady stopped playing when I entered the room, 
and then—” 

“The dame made a courtsey, the dog made a bow,’” murmured I. 

“Miss Mollie Harrington, I should like to know which of us is to tell 
this story!” exclaimed Cousin Jack. 

“TI only supplied you with an appropriate quotation, you ungrateful 
creature. But go on, and tell the story your own way.” 

“Shouldn’t you like to know how she looked?” asked Cousin 
Jack. 

“No we shouldn’t,” said Alice, shortly, while I shook my head. 

“Perhaps Isabel might like to know,” suggested Cousin Jack. 
But Isabel was absorbed in stitch-counting again, and appeared not 
to hear. 

“T don’t believe you are ever going to get past the young lady,” 
said Alice. 

Capt. Harrington sighed lugubriously. “ Ah, but she was indeed 
hard to pass!” exclaimed he. ‘“ Such eyes !—” 

“There, that will do,” said Alice, impatiently. “Idon’t believe a 
word of what you are saying about her anyway.” 

“Yes,” chimed in I, “in the language of Betsy Prig, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve there’s no sich person !’” 

“Young ladies, will you allow me to proceed?” asked Capt. Har- 
rington, meekly. 

“ Blaze away,” said Alice, who, on account of her littleness, con- 
sidered herself privileged to choose her own mode of expression. 

“T made the young lady the most graceful bow that she had wit- 
nessed in many a day,” continued the narrator, “and I flatter myself 
she made a note of it. Anyway, she welcomed me with the utmost 
suavity of manner, and invited me to come near the fire, which I was 
glad enough to do, for I was as cold as the deuce, having been riding 
in the face of a norther for the last two hours. Well, I seated myself 
on one side of the old lady, and Miss Calline seated herself on the 
other side. Before we had got through the meteorological observations 
necessary for the occasion, the supper-bell rang, and we adjourned to 
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the dining-room forthwithly. I had had no dinner that day, and the 
way I did walk into old Miss’s hominy and sausages ain’t nothing to 
nobody. The old lady poured the coffee, and then commenced talk- 
ing about the state of affairs in the country. You may bet your bot- 
tom dollar I never contradicted her, for although her seatiments were 
objectionable her sausages were not, and just about that time I was 
much more interested in the latter than the former. The lovely Caro- 
line had nothing to say; she only ate wafers, and looked pretty. 
When I had at last got enough to eat, Caroline led the way to the 
parlor, the old lady very sensibly remaining in the dining-room. I 
soon found, upon examination, that my beauty hadn’t much talk in 
her, so it wasn’t long before I had her back at the piano. 

“*T)o you sing?’ asked I, after she had finished rattling through a 
mazourka or two. 

“She gave me the orthodox answer, ‘ A little.’ 

“*Then let us have a song, by all means,’ said I. 

“There was some loose music scattered around on the piano, and I 
recognised ‘Ever of Thee’ among it, by the picture on the back of 
it—a long-nosed, cadaverous-looking female, you know, with an ex- 
pression like that of a dying calf. I placed the notes in front of the 
young lady, and intimated to her that she might blaze away.” 

“Did she sing well?” asked Alice. 

“T should rather think she did,” replied Cousin Jack ; “ just about 
fifty times as well as any one that ever you heard sing. Well, she 
finished ‘Ever of Thee,’ and then I called for ‘Lorena,’ and ‘ Her 
Bright Smile,’ and about a dozen other songs, and then we were inter- 
rupted by an old mauma coming in with a waiter of egg-nogg. There 
was too much brandy in that egg-nogg, twice too much, but I didn’t 
find it out till I had finished two tumblers of it. Caroline took only 
half a tumbler, but even that enlivened her no little. I proposed vari- 
ous equivocal toasts, and the innocent little traitor drank them all. 
Then she began letting me into her family history. Told me that she 
had lived all her life with her aunt, who was my present hostess ; that 
her father was with Rosecrans’ army in Kentucky, but that as svon as 
he could get a furlough he was going to take her aunt and herself to 
St. Louis, fearing to leave them any longer in such a locality. ‘We 
have suffered nothing so far,’ continued she, ‘having been fortunate 
enough to have our brave defenders near us; but there is a rumor 
that Morrell is going to withdraw his forces before very long, and father 
has no idea of our being left to the tender mercies of those dreadful 
Rebels.’ 

“ Here, instigated partly by the love of effect, but mostly by that 
infamous egg-nogg, I could refrain no longer. Springing up, and 
striking an attitude, I exclaimed, a /a Hafed, ‘ Hold, hold — thy words 
are death!’ and divesting myself of my overcoat in little less than no 
time, displayed the Confederate jacket to Miss Caroline’s astonished 
gaze. I proceeded: 


‘ Here, maiden, look. weep, blush to see 
All that thy sire abhors in me!’ 


But before the quotation was completed, the young lady had gone 
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glimmering, and what should I hear about this time but a tremendous 
commotion on the piazza, followed by a thundering knock at the door. 
I heard the door open, and then I went to the top of the spiral stair- 
case (the parlor was on the second floor) and looked down to see 
what the racket was about. One look was enough. The hall was 
swarming with Yankee soldiers. ‘Now I have done it!’ thought I. 
You may be sure I ran back into the parlor and got into my overcoat 
again just a little faster than I had gotten out of it. But I knew that 
as matters then stood, the overcoat wouldn’t save me. There was 
one tumbler of egg-nogg left. I drank that, and then looked around 
for a mode of escape. If there had been one tumbler more I dare 
say I should have faced the enemy ; but as it was, I had prudence 
enough left to remember that discretion is the better part of valor, 
and to ask myself the question what could one slightly inebriated 
Rebel do among all those Federals. It was clear I should have to 
run for it, so I lost no time in making my way out of the window upon 
the roof of the front piazza. The wind had luiled, and the stars were 
shining brightly enough for me to see the outline of a tree at one end 
of the roof, and I immediately made for it. It was a holly, and you 
know the foliage of a holly is not pleasant to get among ; but it wasn’t 
the time for me to be particular. I counted ten thousand separate 
and distinct scratches, but I made my way down to the ground never- 
theless. As soon as I landed, a voice from the piazza called out, 
‘Halt, or I fire!’ but I had no idea of halting, so on I went, double- 
quick, my speed being slightly accelerated by a pistol-bullet whizzing 
past myear. There was a crowd of horses fastened in the front yard, 
and I lost no time in putting myself on one of them ; a second pistol- 
bullet from the piazza was accommodating enough to cut his halter, 
and then we tore down the road like a streak of lightning. It soon 
became evident that the Federals were after me, and then the race 
that followed was no joke, especially to me, for I was acting as spy, 
and therefore felt a delicacy in letting myself be captured. Away I 
went therefore, through woods and through clearings, in roads and 
out of roads, over fences and across ditches. I was barked at by at 
least a million different dogs that night, and shot at by my pursuers 
until I came to the conclusion that I was doing the Confederacy good 
service by causing the waste of so much Yankee ammunition. At 
length, between the pistol-shots, I could hear a tremendous roaring in 
front of me, and then I knew where I was going —right to the river, 
which, on account of the rains we had just had, was now a young 
flood, ripping and tearing around in every direction, entirely inde- 
pendent of its banks. The horse I was riding had got into the spirit 
of the thing, and the Atlantic Ocean couldn’t have stopped him then, 
so on he went, straight ahead, with a scared Rebel on top of him. 
But when we reached the river I think he began to share the feelings 
of his rider, for there we were on a high bluff about three-quarters of 
a mile, it looked to me, above the surface of the water, which was 
rushing along as black as Erebus, and as rough as the mischief. 
However, the Yankees were close behind us, and this wasn’t the time 
for reflection, so over we went. I thought we never were going to 
strike the water, and when we finally did strike, it seemed to me we 
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never were going to stop going down. The water wasn’t warm either, 
and before we rose to the surface again I began to wish I had faced 
the Yankees. 

“‘ My horse swam like a good fellow, but the current was almost too 
many for him, and more than once I thought I was a gone fawn-skin. 
However, after going goodness knows how far down the river (about 
fifty miles it seemed to me then) we at last managed to get out of the 
water. I had a shaking ague, and my horse wasn’t much better off, 
but we kept a-going, and before long had the luck to strike on one of 
our pickets, who made me drink half a canteen of whiskey (which was 
all that saved my life), and then sent me on to camp, where I arrived 
safely, but very much the worse for wear. We were ordered away 
from that part of the country a few days afterwards, and I never saw 

‘the fair Caroline again, but nevertheless — 


‘Hers is a form of life and light, 
Once seen, becomes a part of sight— 


And — and — what comes next, girls?” 

“ Don’t be foolish,” said Alice, encouragingly. ‘“ See, you have al- 
ready bored Isabel nearly to death with your nonsense, and she is 
about to leave the room to escape the rest of it.” 

“Where are you going, Isakel?” asked Jack. 

“To walk,” was the brief reply. 

“ May I go with you?” 

“If you wish it.” And Isabel did what none of us had ever seen 
her do before — she blushed. 

“What did that mean?” asked I, in astonishment, after Isabel and 
Jack had gone. 

“What did what mean?” asked Alice in return. 

“ Tsabel’s blush.” 

‘Why, Goosie, haven’t you sense enough to see that Isabel dotes 
on Cousin Jack?” 

“Well, what of that? I dote on him myself, but 7 don’t blush when 
he talks to me.” 

“T see the matter is entirely beyond your limited comprehension, 
so I will say no more about it,” said Alice, drily, and she left me to 
my own meditations. 

Isabel and Cousin Jack were out late that afternoon, but Alice and 
I didn’t miss them, for we had a call from Capt. Du Bois, of the —th 
regiment, and with him conversing we forgot all time. Beaux were 
few and far between in those wild woods, and Alice and I did all we 
could to make ourselves agreeable to the young officer. At length 
the pedestrians returned, and then we had téa (the sure-enough article 
that night—not sassafras, which was our usual beverage), and then 
Isabel said she had a headache, and went to her room ; and Alice 
and Capt. Du Bois sat down to a game of chess, and then Cousin 
Jack came over to where I was sitting, and in a low voice claimed my 
congratulations. 

““What am I to congratulate you for?” asked I. 

“T am going to be married.” 

“To whom ?” asked I, in surprise. 
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“'To whom do you suppose, Goosie ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“ Tsabel.” 

“Isabel! Why I should as soon have thought of your marrying 
me!” 

“ J shouldn’t as soon have thought of it — not by a long shot. Ain’t 
you going to congratulate me?” 

“Not until I have collected my ideas. You have scattered them 
all by your startling intelligence.” 

Alice and I talked the matter over after we went to our room that 
night, and then and there she informed me that she had suspected the 
attachment ever since Jack went away in ’6r. 

“Well, you certainly have a great deal more penetration than I 
have,” was my concluding observation. 

“Of course I have,” was the candid reply. And there being no 
more to say, we both went to sleep. 

CAROLINE MARSDALE. 





VISIT TO PARAGUAY. 


—_— 


III. 


O-day we visited the Library of Paraguay, in company with the 
Brazilian Minister. This library is always kept closed, and 
considerable influence is required to gain admission to it. It was 
formerly owned by the Jesuits of the Missions, but on their expulsion 
it was deemed subject to seizure by the Government of Paraguay, and 
ever since has remained in its possession. There were here collected 
together some five thousand volumes, none of which were of so recent 
a date as to have the year MDCCC inscribed on the title-page. Old 
editions of the Bible in Latin, Greek, and Spanish, with notes and 
observations, were in abundance, together with many works written by 
Jesuits respecting the tenets of their order. The dusty appearance 
of the books, and cobwebs here and there throughout the library, 
showed that it was little used, and that its contents were as a dead 
letter to the Paraguayans. 

While engaged in making extracts, the hour for dinner came around, 
and we were forced to leave, with great regret ; but hoped to renew 
our visit, in which however we were foiled. The Brazilian Minister 
was aware that we had not finished the extracts we were engaged on, 
and on our inquiring who was the proper person to apply to for re- 
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admission, he very properly referred us to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. On visiting this gentleman he told us that he did not keep 
the key, and strange as it may seem, said the Minister from Brazil 
was most likely to obtain the desired permission for us. We followed 
directions, and great was the surprise of the Brazilian Minister to 
learn that the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Paraguay had named 
him as the proper person to whom application should be made to 
obtain entrance to a Paraguayan library. 

While in Paraguay we received many calls from the various détenus 
of Francia. Among them was General José Artigas, whose name in 
all the countries watered by the Rio de la Plata is as familiar as a 
household word. He is a native of Montevideo, and at the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1811 took command of the patriot forces, gained 
a decisive victory over the Spanish troops, and forced them to take 
refuge in the city of Montevideo, to which he subsequently laid siege. 
In 1814 the city surrendered to Generals Alvear and Artigas. 
After this some difficulty occurred between Artigas and the Buenos 
Ayrean Government, by whom Artigas had been furnished troops and 
arms to carry on the siege of Montevideo. Finally Artigas was 
declared by the Government of Buenos Ayres a traitor and an outlaw. 
Now was his time to use the influence he had acquired over the natives 
of the Banda Oriental by his victories over the Spanish forces. He 
obtained possession of the city of Montevideo, and exercised the most 
absolute sway over the whole Banda Oriental. His system of warfare 
was predatory, and he not only successfully maintained himself against 
the attacks of Buenos Ayres, but carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, and invaded the province of Santa Fé on the opposite side 
of the river. This province being in a weak and defenceless state, 
declared for him on being invaded. He then entered the province of 
Entre Rios, and carried war into the province of Corrientes, which 
was soon rendered completely subservient to him by means of his 
Artiguefian bands, as they were called, which scoured the country, 
enforcing implicit obedience at the point of the sword. The depreda- 
tions and robberies committed by this licensed banditti exceed all 
description. No one was safe unless he possessed a pass over the 
signature of Artigas. He was exceedingly popular among his troops, 
and his word was the supreme law. He was a perfect type of the 
gucrillero, most common in the countries on the Rio de la Plata. 
Hearing on one occasion that some of his soldiers were dissatisfied 
with him on account of his age and infirmity, and consequent inability 
to lead them to battle, he adopted the following plan to prove them 
mistaken. He ordered his whole army to be drawn up in line of 
battle, and gave directions to have his saddle and bridle put on the 
wildest horse that could be found, a colt that had never been mounted. 
He then rode in front of his soldiers, and delivered to them an address 
as follows. He said that he had now presented himself before them 
to resign his command as their general ; that he was glad to see that 
his brave soldiers wished to choose some other leader, he being now 
incapable of commanding them on account of his declining years. 
Here he struck his huge spurs into the sides of the colt, which used 
every exertion to throw him, but they were unavailing ; he remained 
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firm in his seat. The excitement was great, for on the mastery of that 
animal depended his power. ‘“ Yes,” said he when the animal had 
become a little quieted, “‘ I am now old and infirm, and can no longer 
lead you to battle, as I have been accustomed to do: I resign my 
command ”— here he again lacerated the sides of the infuriated animal, 
which now plunged, then reared, then rolled in endeavoring to unseat 
him, but all was in vain. ‘The effect of this may be imagined on a 
people who consider a good horseman, one who under no circumstances 
allows himself to be thrown, the ne plus ultra of perfection. When 
he had obtained the victory, the loud “vivas” for “our General 
Artigas,” and the asseverations that they would follow none but him, 
were tremendous. 

While he was the supreme chief of Corrientes, he seized many 
Paraguayan vessels and invaded Paraguay, which greatly incensed 
Francia, who was then Dictator. Being finally defeated by Buenos 
Ayres, he was forced to take refuge in Paraguay, to which Francia 
assented on the condition that only one or two should enter Paraguay 
with him. When Francia had him in his power he sent him under a 
strong guard to the frontier of Paraguay, where he was supported by 
Government. Here he remained for many years, closely watched by 
day and night, seeing no other faces than those of the guard appointed 
to prevent his eseape from his dreary prison, which was surrounded by 
wild beasts. After Francia’s death, the present President Sefior Lopez 
released him from his exile, sent for him to come to the capital, and 
to his great credit be it said, gave him permission to reside on one of 
his chacras or farms near his own, and supplied him with food and 
raiment and a servant to attend on him. 

General Artigas came on horseback to visit us, and so decrepid 
was he that he was scarce able to mount his horse without assistance. 
His step was feeble, his gait tottering, and his memory apparently 
much impaired by age. We had a great deal of interesting conver- 
sation with him, as we were acquainted with his past history. Of the 
defeats he had suffered his memory was imperfect, but everything he 
did in favor of the independence of Montevideo, every victory he 
gained over the Spanish army, was treasured up in his memory and 
recounted to us with an earnestness of manner which seemed to do 
the old man good. He was said to have been a very cruel man, and 
to have been the first person who as a punishment for desertion or 
other misdemeanor sewed the culprit in a green or raw hide, and then 
placed it in the sun to dry, which causing the hide to shrink, inflicted 
indescribable torture, frequently terminating in death. 

On returning his visit, we found him at his chacra, which was but 
indifferently supplied with furniture, a few chairs round the room 
being all that was to be seen. He who had been Governor of three 
provinces, whose name had been a passport held sacred for hundreds 
of miles, at whose call thousands of swords would have leapt from 
their scabbards, was now indebted for his daily sustenance to a 
stranger —all, all had deserted him; those who when he was in 
power had made the most lively protestations of regard and esteem, 
had now left him when he was in distress, as is the customary fashion 
of this world. 

46 
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But let us not do injustice to any. There was one that had clung 
to him, one that in all his vicissitudes had proved himself faithful ; 
and would that we recollected his name. This was his Assistente, a 
Portuguese by birth — an assistente being a soldier that a commanding 
officer selects to attend to his person, and might be called a body- 
servant. The assistente had done his master good service, but was 
now from bodily infirmity incapable of attending him more ; he was 
even more helpless than his master, who was from all accounts up- 
wards of ninety. We gave the old man a hearty shake of the hand, 
and then General Artigas told us of the many services he had rend- 
ered him, and the great regard he had for his person. 

During our residence in Asuncion we made repeated inquiries for 
Monsieur Amédée Bonpland, the celebrated French naturalist, and 
the companion of the distinguished Baron Humboldt. He had also 
suffered from the cruel Dictator, as who had not? While engaged in 
the preparation of yerda, he was taken prisoner by Francia’s troops, 
and carried to a town of the Jesuit missions on the left bank of the 
Parana, not being permitted to come to Asuncion. Here M. Bon- 
pland resided for some years, and then, as we are informed, he removed 
to the vicinity of San Borja, more in the centre of Paraguay, where 
he still lives. He has made himself exceedingly popular with the 
natives from his knowledge of botany and medicine, and from the 
many wonderful cures he has performed. Various efforts have been 
made by the Institute of France to procure his liberation, but during 
Francia’s time these efforts only served to render the system of 
espionage under which he was placed more strict, and to increase the 
vigilance of the mistrustful dictator. During Francia’s long dicta- 
torship, M. Bonpland married, and seeing all hope of escape cut off, 
gradually reconciled himself to a permanent residence in Paraguay, 
and now, though no obstacle would be offered to his return to France, 
he no longer desires it. He is there with his native wife and chil- 
dren, highly respected and beloved by all around him, the climate 
suits him, and it is most likely that he will die in his adopted country. 

While in Asuncion we visited the market. It is held in an open 
square, with a few stands arranged around three sides, the inner por- 
tion of the square being spread with the mats of the market-women. 
The mats are spread on the ground, and on them are exposed their 
different commodities. The appearance of no individual person may 
be said to have been interesting, but the whole collection of people, 
men and women dressed in the purest white, which owing to the ex- 
treme heat even at that early hour of the morning seemed peculiarly 
appropriate, presented a striking contrast with their varied com- 
plexions. On some mats were spread preserves made from molasses, 
mandioca roots, farina, rice and eggs, while on others were various 
kinds of wild fruits, generally of an agreeable flavor, which were much 
in demand. No orarges were offered for sale, as they abounded on 
all sides, and were of little or no value. There is no paper currency 
of any kind in Paraguay, and here for the first time we saw cut 
money, Spanish dollars and other coins being roughly cut in half or 
quartered as necessity required. The coins of Spain, gold and silver, 
were the only currency of the country. 
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One of the chief sources of the wealth of Paraguay is the fine 
timber of her immense forests. Timber is here found of various 
colors, suitable for the manufacture of furniture, and for durability 
unsurpassed by perhaps any in the world. It is unfortunate that no 
minute description has ever been given by a practical naturalist of all 
the trees, plants, and herbs in Paraguay, and that they are not arranged 
and classed scientifically, but still preserve their Guarani names. 

We left the city of Asuncion eariy one morning on horseback, to 
return the visit of a gentleman living some eighteen miles in the 
country. He wasa Portefio or native of Buenos Ayres, who had visited 
us on our arrival in Asuncion to make inquiries about his Buenos 
Aryean friends, from all communication with whom he was cut off. 
On the isolation of Paraguay by Francia he had contrived to escape, 
leaving his family and everything behind him. On his return to 
Paraguay, now two years since, after an absence of thirty-one years, 
he found the children whom he had left, men grown, with families, and 
to his great grief, Paraguayans in manners, dress and education. 

On our way to the house of our Portefio acquaintance we were 
overtaken by a storm, which forced us to take refuge in one of the 
numerous cottages which faced the road on either side. But the storm 
abated as quickly as it had arisen, having spent its force in one furious 
effort, which being over, all was quiet. Our road was most picturesque 
and beautiful, overshadowed by tall forest-trees on either side, many 
of which bore fruit in abundance, from which the different kinds of 
parrots, macaws, toucans, and other birds of varied plumage, were 
making their repast. The white-washed cottages which ever and anon 
came into view from amid groves of orange-trees borne down with 
golden fruit, lent their aid in making the scene complete. In the 
porches were men, women, and children, all dressed in white, enjoying 
the refreshing coolness of the evening after the oppressive heat of the 
day. These orange-groves were more abundant in consequence of am 
edict of Francia, who required the head of every family to plant out: 
each year so many trees. 

In the interior we would sometimes see half-grown boys with no. 
article of apparel except the straw hat, so strange in appearance, with. 
scarce any brim and more than a foot in height ; and on asking why. 
they did not dispense with that, were informed that the Dictator 
required it to be worn by all, that it might be doffed to his officials. 
Francia required that all children after a certain age should be sent to 
school, to learn reading and writing. There were few books, and 
scarce any paper ; and to supply the deficiency, trays were used filled 
with moistened sand, in which the children were taught to form.their: 
letters with a pointed stick. We were much pleased to know.that 
Sefior Lopez, the President of Paraguay, with the same power as his 
predecessor, was not so cruel. 

A summary execution took place in Asuncion about the time of our 
arrival, under the following circumstances: It was customary.in 
Paraguay for small articles intended for presents to pass through the 
Custom House free of duty. Knowing this, a man of respectability 
who had belonged to the army, presented himself to the Collector 
with his petition (which was a mere matter of form), asking to be per- 
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mitted to export free of duty some two or three jugs of cafia, or rum, to 
Corrientes. The Collector replied that the quantity was large, and that it 
would be necessary for him to consult the President respecting it. The 
young man, who had some spirit, answered that if this customary favor 
could not be granted to him who had served his country in time of 
need, without first consulting the President, he would prefer not asking 
it, and accordingly tore up the petition addressed to the Collector, 
which was in his own handwriting. ‘This was reported to the Presi- 
dent, with probably an aggravation of the circumstances, and the 
young man was immediately imprisoned, and a short time afterwards 
was ordered out to be shot. Poor fellow, as he passed from his prison 
to the foot of the national flag-staff of Paraguay, he well knew what 
fate awaited him, and that a few moments would end his time on earth. 
He evinced not the least emotion, but walked erect and with a firm 
step. When kneeling, he passed the few moments allowed him in 
addressing the crowd that had assembled to witness his execution. 
He told them briefly the reason why he was thus bound and led out to 
die the death of a culprit: *twas because, he said, he had spoken freely, 
and, “ Paraguayans,” he asked, “what better security have you that 
ere to-morrow’s sun has set, some one of those now present may not 
likewise be condemned and executed?” He then feelingly referred 
to what the Paraguayans had suffered in days gone by, and desired 
that were the same scenes to be enacted over again, it should not be 
said of him that he had not given them warning. Before concluding 
his appeal his allotted time expired, the word “ Fire” was given, and 
he who had so eloquently spoken the moment before, ceased to 
breathe, and the awe-stricken crowd retired to their homes. 

The second act of arbitrary proceeding on the part of the President 
occurred while we were in Asuncion. The circumstances were as 
follows: During the existence of the treaty between Corrientes and 
Paraguay, trade was open between the two places. When, however, 
Corrientes concluded to join the Argentine Confederation, and entered 
into a treaty for that purpose with the Province of Entre Rios, the 
President of Paraguay immediately prohibited trade between Paraguay 
and Corrientes. ‘This decree found many Paraguayans with articles 
they had purchased expressly to ship to Corrientes. Owing to the sud- 
denness and severity of the decree, many complaints were uttered, 
which, unfortunately for those giving utterance to them, found their 
way to the ear of the President. He immediately ordered the com- 
plainants to join the army without delay. These young men, thirteen 
in number, were of the most respectable families, the first shopkeepers 
in the city of Asuncion. They were obliged forthwith to close their shops 
and leave all their business in an unsettled condition. When they ar- 
rived at the army, one of them, of whom we heard more particularly, was 
compelled to serve one of the inferior officers as his body-servant. 
Knowing what had befallen these young men, many others who 
chanced to be in Nembucu, who were friends and in some cases the 
brothers of those who had been thus summarily dealt with, determined 
at all hazards to leave Paraguay. There were some seven or eight of 
them, of good social standing, who, fearing that they might be ordered 
.to the army to do menial service, resolved to fly their country. Such 
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was their fear that this degradation would be imposed on them, that 
they who had never passed beyond the limits of Paraguay, resolved to 
leave home, friends, everything that they held most dear, rather than 
bear that oppression. Accordingly, having on hand a quantity of 
yerba and tobacco, they conveved it to foreigners, who consigned it 
and shipped it to a foreigner in Corrientes. Thus in their own country 
they were forced to use the name of foreigners to obtain a privilege 
not granted to them as Paraguayans. ‘They then went to Corrientes, 
which was as far down the river as Paraguayans have been permitted 
to go for years, and was the limit imposed by the present President 
of Paraguay, beyond which Paraguayans might not pass. When 
in Corrientes they purchased a small vessel, shipped their cargo 
of yerba and tobacco, and may be said from that time to have 
embarked on a new world, as everything beyond Corrientes was 
entirely new to them, and in Buenos Ayres they saw things that they 
had probably never dreamed of. With only a limited education and 
with no access to books, they could not inform themselves of what 
was beyond the limits of their country. It was indeed interesting to 
note the curiosity which they exhibited on seeing the simplest things ; 
they were not satisfied until everything was explained to them, and 
seemed in many respects to be only grown-up children. The Presi- 
dent hearing that these young men were in Corrientes, and about to 
leave for Buenos Ayres, sent an order for their immediate return. 
Fortunately this order did not reach Corrientes until the day after 
they had left, and on being afterwards imformed of it, they expressed 
great surprise, and declared that they would undergo everything rather 
than return, but feared that their families might suffer for the steps 
they had taken. Some of them remained in Buenos Ayres, while 
others, drawn thither by that love of country for which the Paraguay- 
ans are remarkable, have returned to Corrientes, where, if they are 
not permitted to enter their country, they may at least behold it from 
afar. These summary punishments may have been decreed by Presi- 
dent Lopez under a mistaken impression of the guilt of the offenders, 
or he may have been cognisant of other aggravating circumstances 
unknown to the public, and he should not at once be classed as a 
cruel man ; indeed, from all that we saw and heard such was not his 
character. 

We received a message from the President that he would be glad 
to see us. We attended ; the same formality was observed as before. 
We were informed that the mediation of the United States was ac- 
cepted, but it was accepted with such conditions that so far as nego- 
tiation and reconciliation of differences between Paraguay and Buenos 
Ayres were concerned, but little could be expected ; yet one object 
that the United States had in view was attained. Paraguay would 
not co-operate with England and France against Buenos Ayres while 
the mediation was pending. 

We had frequent conversations with H. E. the President as to the 
manner of our return to our vessel ; for as he had compelled us to leave 
it at Nembucu, we felt that he was bound to furnish the means for 
our return, more particularly as we had his promise to that effect be- 
fore leaving Nembucu. It was finally decided that we should return 
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by water, and at our request the vessel was to be one of small dimen- 
sions, as we hoped thereby to avoid the delay occasioned by frequently 
getting aground. Our wishes as to the size of the vessel were more 
than complied with. It was nothing more than a large-sized canoe, 
with flat bottom, of some ten or twelve tons, called a chalana. ‘There 
was no cabin, but over the after-part of the vessel was an awning 
spread over a frame-work of reeds, which afforded us shelter from the 
rays of the sun and protection from moderate showers. This awning 
was for our special accommodation ; the crew slept forward as best 
they could. With the exception of the pilot, all the crew were soldiers. 
Our old friend the Sergeant was in command. 

The hold of the cha/ana was well filled with our baggage, and the 
numerous parcels with which we were entrusted by those who had 
friends in Buenos Ayres, Then our collection of birds and animals, 
parrots, vultures, mutfis, tapitys, and monkeys, had to be accommo- 
dated, and ere all were arranged there was no space unoccupied on 
our little chalana. All finally was arranged in the best way we could, 
and having previously taken leave of the President and family, we 
bade adieu to our many kind Paraguayan friends and acquaintances, 
not a few of whom accompanied us to the place of embarkation, while 
others, more provident, had proved that they were not forgetful of us 
by sending some nice present of fruit or preserve. 

It was impossible for us to repay the many kindnesses we had re- 
ceived from every one in whose house we had entered while in Para- 
guay. Having seen very few foreigners since the country was condi- 
tionally opened, those who go among them are overloaded with atten- 
tions and acts of hospitality. These attentions, however well meant, 
were in some instances not a little disagreeable. Such was the perfect 
watch that was kept over our movements, that it was impossible for 
us to pass the door of any with whom we were acquainted without 
being saluted from the window and obliged to enter, as a refusal 
would, unless after a full explanation, be sure to give offence. It was 
for this last reason only that we were glad to leave Paraguay ; in other 
respects we bade adieu to those who had done everything in their 
power to render our stay among them agreeable, with unfeigned re- 
gret. Our voyage down the Paraguay River was full of interest, and 
at times exciting. Sometimes an alarm that the Chaco Indians had 
been recently seen on the right bank of the river, then a pursuit of a 
South American tiger or jaguar that was seen in the distance, while 
a more quiet sort of sport was found in shooting slumbering alligators. 
We received a warm welcome from our guard, who had been detained 
so long in durance, and in a short time thereafter we were speeding 
on our return to Buenos Ayres, coursing the immense pampas as fast 
as relays of good horses could carry us. 


Don. 

















SCENES, INCIDENTS, AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
GREEK REVOLUTION. 


IV.—T7THE SECOND LEONIDAS. 


To the old Phokis now, thy name, 
O new-born hero of the glorious ‘* Gates”’ ! 
The lustre lends of fresh and during fame. 


THE MoDERN HELLENES DEFAMED. 


RE the Greeks of our day an utterly degenerate race,— become 
so by their enslavement of ages and the commixture of 
their blood with foreign and barbarous races? Such, among us, is 
the almost universal sentiment, the causes of which need not just 
now be indicated. But there has hardly ever, in human history, been 
a people more unjustly depreciated than the Modern Greeks. The 
opinion on this question of such a man as the eminent Professor Fel- 
ton, of Harvard, whose life had been so much devoted to Greek studies, 
and who had himself travelled in Greece, is entitled to no little weight 
on the question. He says: “The constancy with which they clung 
to the Christian faith during the [almost] four centuries of misery 
and political annihilation ; their immovable faithfulness to their 
nationality under intolerable oppression ; the intellectual superiority 
over their tyrants which they never failed to exhibit ; the love of hu- 
mane letters which they never, in all their sorrows, lost ; the wise pre- 
paration which they made for their struggle, by means of schools,* 
show that the national character was sound at the core.” <A people 
whose character shows the traits of patriotism and heroism are, and must 
be, far from being a very debased people. And it has been, in part, the 
object of the writer of these sketches to vindicate our contemporaries of 
the Greek name and stock from the unjustly low estimation commonly 
put upon them. Their claim to the patriotic and heroic virtues has 
evinced itself in the events of their great struggle already delineated ; 
it will appear not less illustriously in those which we are yet to pass 
over. But on those points let us hear the testimony of Geo. Finlay, 
Esq., a distinguished archeologist and literary gentleman, who him- 
self bore arms in the Greek revolution, and still resides at Athens — 
who says, speaking of the events of the struggle: ‘These transac- 
tions show that the Greeks have, in no respect, failen below the martial 
spirit of their ancestors.” Prof. Felton says: “I do not know, in the 
history of the human race, a more illustrious chapter. The old re- 
nown of Marathon and Salamis and Thermopyle is founded on no 
more glorious deeds than were achieved in repelling the armies of the 
Turks.” And the distinguished Professor, after speaking of his “ wan- 
dering among the wild and noble scenery of Thermopylz,” refers to 
the young hero whom we are now about to introduce. 





* Briefly described in the first number of these articles, 
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THE HERO’s MOUNTAIN CRADLE. 


The little country known as the ancient Phocis (Greek ortho- 
graphy Phokis), like the territories of most of the ancient Hellenic 
States, is marked off by mountain boundaries. On the southeast it is 
overlooked by the majestic Parnassus, whose pinnacles, shooting up 
to the height of more than 8000 feet above the level of the gulfs in 
sight of it, and bearing snow till mid-summer of every year, glitter 
like burnished silver in the rays of the cloudless summer’s sun of that 
climate. Under the wild and awful cliffs at its southern base, the 
Castalian fount and the awful cave gave forth at Delphi the most 
famous oracular utterances of the ancient heathen world. The 
Phokians * of old times showed themselves worthy of their vicinage to 
localities so grand and inspiring. With the exception of the Atticans, 
they displayed, at different periods, more of a martial spirit than per- 
haps any of the Grecian States north of the Isthmus. For many years 
they showed a bravery in defending their country against the Thessa- 
lians and other enemies, which might entitle it to be called the gallant 
little Phokis. They sent a contingent of rooo men to the confederate 
defence of Thermopyla — larger, in proportion, than almost any other 
State on the patriot side—though it happened that it was the 
Phokian guard, on the mountains, which, by its want of military watch- 
fulness, suffered the Persians to pass and flank Leonidas. 

Phokis is now to live in history through the name of one of her 
modern progeny. In some one of the villages of her mountain- 
shadowed vales there grew up a youth of superior intellect and exalted 
character, bearing the name of Diakos.f Arriving at manhood, he 
took ecclesiastical orders, being ordained a deacon. But, being a 
high-spirited man. the insolence of a Turk drove him to desperate and 
bloody revenge upon the oppressor. ‘There was no alternative then but 
flight to the mountains and the life of a “Kleft,” which class in- 
cluded every outlaw ; and he soon became a noted chief among the 
bold and semi-patriot freebooters. A friend of the present writer, 
himself a native Greek and a most intelligent gentleman (G. A. 
Perdikares, Esq., author of “Greece of the Greeks,”) writes of 
Diakos: “ He was as distinguished for other virtues as he was for 
his courage ; and had his life been spared, he might have shown him- 
self as great in the councils of the nation as he was on the field of 
battle.” 


THE SCENE OF HIS FuTuRE GLORY. 


In his mountain retreats Diakos heard the intimations of the com- 
ing struggle of his country for freedom. From the Parnassian heights, 
especially when, far even above the village of Arachova (where the 
present writer once spent a Sunday, and attended their church ser- 
vices, with the woollen-clad shepherd-citizens), when the summer’s sun 
had dissolved the snow-cap of the summits, and left their sides, far up, 
clothed in verdure and dotted with flocks, he could not only survey 
with one sweep of the eye the grand panorama of the Isthmus, the 








* I follow the Greek and true orthography. Why should we not be consistent, and adopt it fully? 
+ Whether a family or a “ christened” name, | do not remember, if I ever learned ; perhaps a sure 
name, contraction of diakonos, referring to the office he at one time bore in the church, 
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gulfs, and Corinth, with its “citadel mountain,” but could catch sight 
of the distant points around Athens ; which last may well have re- 
minded such a man of the ancestral glories of Marathon, Salamis and 
Plataea. But, from certain other points of his resort, another grand 
and beautiful scene of nature would, at times, present itself to his 
gaze. This was where the Pindus, running its elevated ridges south- 
ward like a great back-bone of the region between the two seas, 
throws off, almost at right angles, the line of Oeta, and this stretches 
eastward till it overlooks the town and gulf of Lamia, at the farthest 
northern extremity of Greece (according to its present boundaries) ; 
forming, with Orthrys, the fertile and beautiful vale of Ptheia, through 
which the famous Sperchius winds its narrow but deep current toward 
the sea. In the narrow margin of land between the mountains and 
the gulf, flow out the celebrated warm springs, which the pen of Hero- 
dotus has made so well known to us in connection with the ancient 
historic events of the spot. The fountain at Hypate, which is a grand 
basin, was enclosed by a wall of masonry in old times, and is capable 
of forming one of the finest medicinal baths in the world ; for this and 
the other springs have a strong impregnation of sulphur and other 
minerals, making them most valuable ; while the heights of Oeta, back 
of them, covered in some places (an unusual feature in the scenery of 
Greece) with forests, in other places with beautiful “livadia” or 
mountain “meadows,” having a most pure and exhilarating atmo- 
sphere, and commanding an extensive and beautiful prospect, south 
and east, of the gulf, the sea, and the grand isle of Euboea, form a 
locality most attractive to travellers, and as a place of hygienic resort. 
But it is the springs farther inward that gave the prefix to the common 
old-time appellation of * the Gates” (//éAaz.) for it was once the more 
common title given to the celebrated pass, at this point, between the 
mountains and sea, which furnished the only level entrance into Greece 
proper, from the regions north of her. One of these springs it is that 
the Phokians. in ancient times, caused to overfiow the pass, in front 
of the wall which they built across it, to resist the incursions of their 
neighbors and enemies the Thessalians ; and hence a peculiar pro- 
priety in the name Thermo-pyle, “Warm Gates.” Much of the 
ground, in this vicinity and near the Sperchius, is marshy ; and the 
traveller who puts up for the night at the rude khan of the modern 
Thermopylze (perhaps there is something better for the sojourner 
now than there was in former years) can comfort himself, amid any 
annoyances to which, if not provided with a portable cot, he may be 
subjected from fleas and bed -bugs, by the songs of the frogs, and dreams 
of Leonidas and his Spartans. By daylight he can identify the spot 
where, on the morning of the fatal day, somewhere about the 6th of 
August, B. C. 480, after the flanking party of the Persians had found 
their way by the mountain path —awaking the Phokian guard too 
late, by the tramp of numerous feet in the mountain leaves and grass — 
the Spartans, of the still victorious little band, were found making 
their rough toilet-—so far as head-combing was concerned — for a 
very uncommon reception of company, in fact for their own chosen 
funeral. And, not far off, one can stand upon the tumulus, not yet 
obliterated, that thenceforth marked the spot where the heroes of 
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Lacedaemon, with their king, made the sacrifice of themselves to their 
country and to freedom. Some years ago, too, a visitor could pick up 
fragments of the breccia which once formed the monument upon it. 


VOICES OF THE PAST AND THE STIRRING PRESENT. 


-Did the young Phokian hero of our modern days, as he, many a 
time, gazed on that spot from the mountain heights that overlook it, 
think of the historic scenes which have made it so memorable? Yes, 
often ; for the Greeks, above almost any other people, live upon the 
memories of their ancestral history and glory. More than perhaps 
anything else, it animated them to do and to endure as they did in 
the struggle which these papers are designed to some extent to de- 
scribe ; and an intelligent and enthusiastic mind, like that of our 
young chieftain, would feel this inspiration more than common minds. 
Did he dream that he, in that sea and mountain pass, was to act the 
part of Leonidas over again? Be this as it may, the time came when, 
circumstances inviting it, he did make up his mind to such a sublime 
self-sacrifice. 

The news of the first movements in the far northern provinces and 
the Peloponnesus —of which our former numbers have given some 
account — penetrated the mountains as spring came, and Diakos, like 
a young lion loosed from his cage, rushed down to, the fields of con- 
flict. Northern Greece was rising as well as the Morea. Some bril- 
liant successes attended the first efforts of its leaders in the month of 
April, 1821. Mark Botzares,* afterward the hero of Karponesi, had 
won, with his Souliotes, illustrious laurels. Diakos, with his Phokians, 
had also distinguished himself, for the people of his native district, 
under him and under the afterwards famed Odysseus, had shown a 
spirit worthy of their ancient name ; for General Gordon, speaking of 
them in contrast with the semi-Kleftic military caste of the “Arma- 
toles” of Thessaly and Epirus, says that “the ill-armed peasantry of 
Attica, Boeotia and Phokis showed a readier disposition to rush into 
the conflict.” But as May came on with its summer’s sun — for in 
those regions May brings the almost cloudless summer sky — the 
opening day of freedom began to be obscured by some of those re- 
verses which could hardly but be expected in the case of a people 
entering such a struggle with such a destitution of governmental 
organisation and military preparation, and against such fearful odds. 
These were the first drops of the cup of suffering which Greece was 
to drink as almost no nation ever did for liberty’s sake. Part of her 
first sorrows was the so early loss of such a leader and hero as 
George the Olympian ; now she was to lose the noble young Phokian 
commander, 


THE SUPREME MOMENT APPROACHING. 


The Turkish power had begun, slowly but at last, to be aroused in 
all directions to the effort of saving itself from the now threatened 
loss of all Greece. The able Kourschid Pasha had despatched the 
Pasha Omar Vriones, and Mehemet, titular Pasha of the Morea, with 





* The common Greek spelling is Botzares, or Botsares, 
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several thousand troops (Gen. Gordon says 3000 or 4000), to invade 
Northern Greece through Thessaly ; and according to some accounts 
they were reinforced on their way by even a larger number. Diakos, 
watching them as a brave Kleft leader and Pallikar* knew how to do 
from the heights of Oeta, saw the briiliant array of their mighty 
squadrons, as, with the pashalic horse-tails streaming and banners 
waving, they came sweeping down toward the famous locality which 
was still “the Gates” of Greece. He had with him some 700 men. 
The Bishop of Salona, one of the ecclesiastics who ennobled and 
endeared themselves in the eyes of their countrymen by fighting for 
their liberty and their faith, had recently brought with him a portion 
of these from Diakos’ own region. The young hero’s heart burned 
with kindling fires as he saw the hosts of these oppressors, between 
whom and himself peculiarly there had been and must ever be such 
irreconcilable hostility and hate, coming to bind again the fetters 
which his countrymen had now begun to break, and advancing toward 
that spot so hallowed in the eyes of every patriot Greek. Shall the 
barbarian Moslems be allowed to pass Thermopylz without a struggle ? 
Shall their detested feet trample the spot where _ remains of Leoni- 
das and his hero-band lie in glory? ‘The heart of the young Phokian 
answered No! He gathered his men, and descending to the pass, 
took his station at the Alemanna bridge on the Sperchius. The land 
passage of Thermopylz no longer affords the eminent advantages for 
defence on the part of a very small number against a very large one. 
Herodotus tells us (or some ancient historians) that in the days of 
the Persian invasions it was in one or two places only wide enough 
between the mountain‘and the sea for a few chariots to travel abreast ; 
one modern historian says only a little upwards of thirty feet. In 
the lapse of ages it has so enlarged by the recession of the sea that 
now at its narrowest points it has a width of from a quarter to a half- 
mile. Diakos therefore took his position where he did, along with 
his compatriot the Bishop, and there, on the banks of the Sperchius, 
they awaited the enemy’s onset. But it is remarkable that a similar 
adversity with that which of old befell the famous Spartan defender, 
now happened to our modern hero, though in a different way, for 
Diakos too was flanked. The Turks at first, on the 2d of May, 
were gallantly repulsed, but a day or two after found a passage of 
the river some little distance above — perhaps guided by some one 
who was guilty of a like treachery with the shepherds who conducted 
the Persians by the pathway over the mountain; and the Turkish 
cavalry were upon the brave band that defended the bridge almost 
before the latter knew of their approach. 


THE GLorious MARTYRDOM. 


There was no hope for any successful resistance. The only ques- 
tion now was that of flight and safety ; and was it not justifiable in 
such a case? Would it have been at all dishonorable where by escape 
one would still live to aid his country in her great struzgle? Accord- 
ingly most of the Greeks betook themselves to flight, and reached 





*A term, probably Turkish or Sclavonian, meaning something like ‘a brave,” ‘‘a hero,” 
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the mountain sides, which were so near at hand. Diakos might have 
been as fortunate if he had been willing to try it. But no. It is 
generally supposed that Leonidas reckoned upon the moral effect of 
his sublime resistance and self-devotion, and was actuated very much 
by this motive. Did our young Phokian — for thought moves fast in 
such a supreme emergency — make the same noble reckoning of the 
return of benefit that his volunteer martyrdom would bring to his 
country? Or was it only a sublime impulse of patriotic heroism that 
did not look beyond that last pregnant moment of his fate? We 
know not; but Diakos, with a heroism that challenges a comparison 
with any case in human history, refused to leave the ground... It was 
a voluntary dedication of his life to his country and to freedom. The 
accounts at this point become somewhat uncertain, for reasons easily 
imagined. According to some of them, seventy, according to others, 
only eighteen brave comrades determined to share their leader’s fate, 
and the hero-Bishop stood with them. A few moments sufficed for 
the Turkish sabres to do their work. It is a singular fact that of all 
the little band Diakos himself only escaped immediate death, unless 
the Bishop is to, be excepted, whom some accounts represent as 
having shared Diakos’ subsequent fate. The latter became disabled 
by a wound, and the enemy probably desired to capture alive one 
who, even previous to the war, had been their daring and dreaded 
outlaw enemy. He was surrounded and taken. One of the state- 
ments of the case that have been handed down, perhaps made up by 
the Turks, is that Diakos after he was made prisoner offered the 
Pasha a sum of money to spare his life till it should be seen how the 
war would terminate. If he did so, it was a natural and justifiable 
expedient, and one that casts no shade on the lustre of his previous 
self-devotion, for the purpose of saving himself from the death of 
horrible torture and ignominy which he probably had but too much 
reason to foresee, and which any hero might well dread. But it is 
hardly reconcilable with the received facts of the case. He suffered 
speedy death, however — the common tradition says by impaling ; 
and this is not improbable, in view of his antecedents, which in the 
eyes of his barbarous and long-incensed enemies and oppressors 
would seem to call for a peculiar vengeance. The current traditions, 
prose and verse, among the Greeks make it that the hero, whose 
name is now so dear to them, was taken before the Pasha, and in 
answer to some question, declared “All Greece is determined to be 
free or perish”; then being told of his fate, replied, “Greece has 
many a Diakos.” He was then led forth to his cruel doom ; and it is 
said that he repeated as he went —in allusion, as would seem, to the 
vernal season, then come, and perhaps to the sad contrast of his 
dreadful death at an early stage of life —these lines of an old Greek 
song :— 


“Behold the time that Charon chose to take me from the living: 
The boughs with flowers now blooming, the earth its herbage yielding!” 


And then, it is said, he suffered the agonies of impalement ere his 
brave life became a completed offering on his country’s altar. 
Something of Greek romance may color these traditions, but the 
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‘ 
facts are certain that the gallant Phokian, with his little band, made 
a desperate stand against overwhelming numbers of the barbarian 
foe, till, on the 5th of May, 1821, he was flanked, captured, refusing 
to flee and fighting to the last, and then cruelly put to death. And 
the name of Diakos is embalmed in the memory of Greece, to all 
ages, along with that of Leonidas. 


L. 


SOUTHERN STATE DEBTS AND THE NATIONAL CUR- 
RENCY SYSTEM—THEIR EVILS AND THEIR 
REMEDY. 


N effort will undoubtedly be made during the approaching ses- 
sion of Congress, to induce the General Government to assume 
the debts of the late seceding States ; and, unless the Southern mind 
is awakened to a sense of the suicidal nature of the remedy which the 
authors of this measure propose as a panacea for all the existing finan- 
cial evils of the Southern. States, the effort will most probably be 
crowned with success. I am opposed to the measure, not only on 
the ground of its utter unconstitutionality, as well as its manifest im- 
policy, but chiefly because it is another of those insidious blows at 
the rights and sovereignties of the States to which the public mind 
has grown, I am pained to say, altogether too callous and supine. It 
must not be understood that I impugn the motives of all who are 
moving in this scheme, or many who will most probably give it their 
support. I have reason to believe that those who come within the 
scope of my exception are actuated by high and noble motives. They 
see the sufferings of the Southern people, and regard this simply as a 
just and proper measure for their relief. Their sympathies have been 
appealed to on this ground ; and in their readiness to do a generous 
turn to those who were late their mortal foes, they lose sight of the 
fact that the measure, if carried out in the manner proposed, will only 
result in filling the pockets of Northern speculators, who have bought 
the Southern bonds for a mere song, and enriching the avaricious 
ring which, unseen, unknown, and unsuspected, is working the wires 
of this gigantic scheme. ‘These generous sympathisers do not see 
this ; nor do they realise the fact that no possible benefit ever will re- 
sult to the Southern people, except to relieve them from od/igations for 
taxes which they are unable to pay, and consequently do not pay. 
But why are they unable to pay? Simply because there is no sur- 
plus from their labor above the necessities of life. Producing a crop 
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of cotton one-quarter greater than previous to the war, realising at the 
markets of its consumption over one hundred millions of dollars more 
than then, why is it, and how is it, that the South is in abject poverty ? 
Simply because she is bound hand and foot to the chariot-wheels of 
the gigantic high tariff interests, which have too long controlled the 
affairs of this country. How is she bound? Through the meshes of 
the national currency system. 

This is a grave indictment. Let us look at the proofs. 

But before entering into the serious issues of the case, I may be 
permitted as a sort of corollary to lead up to it by a reference to the 
immediate causes which led me to give that careful consideration to 
the subject which has resulted in the following views. 

In the month of July last, at the request of certain patriotic citizens 
of one of the Southern States, I was induced to hold some conference 
with its foreign bondholders in the city of London, more with the 
view of obtaining practical suggestions which might be the basis of 
future action, than with any object of present settlement of its obliga- 
tions. These conferences were entirely unofficial, and solely in the 
interests of the people of the State referred to. While so engaged, 
imagine my surprise to find in a prominent London paper the follow- 
ing paragraph from Zhe Wall Sireet Fournal of June 21, 1873 :— 

Tue *“*SpkctAL TAx’’ BoNDS OF THE STATE OF NorTH CAROLINA.—A meet- 
ing of the holders of the bonds was held in this city on June 18th, to hear the opinion 
ef Reverdy Johnson as to the obligation of the State on these bonds, and also to 
make arrangements for joining suit against the State, under his directions. His 
opinion is that the bonds are binding upon the State, and that holders can enforce 
the collection of the interest through the United States Court. He also in the kindest 
and most amiable manner said that he would undertake and carry to final decision the 
case of the bondholders for a fee in hand of 5,000 dols., an additional fee of 12,000 dols. 
if the suits terminate successtuily, either in the courts or by acceptable compromise. 
A resolution was adopted approving of the action of the committee. It was also 
resolved that the bondholders present subscribe a fro rata share of the expenses, 
and that bondholders not present be requested to send in their assent and subscrip- 
tions. 


In my simplicity and adherence to the traditions of the past, I had 
imagined, and expressed my convictions, that a State, a sovereignty, 
could not be sued. 1 was confounded with the above opinion — and in 
the city of London the opinions of Mr, Reverdy Johnson were looked 
upon as high authority. Nothwithstanding this, I still adhered to the 
traditions of the past, and expressed my belief that the creditors ofa State 
had no remedy except through the honor and good faith of her citizens 
and the vo/untary action of her authorities. Not long after, in the 
course of some investigations upon the subject, I came across the 
following opinion of DANIEL WEBSTER, given in the city of London in 
1839, in reply to a communication of Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
regarding the powers, obligations and accountability of the several 
States, in which the very point at issue arose. I regarded it truly as 
a second Daniel come to judgment. This is the letter :— 


Letter from Daniel Webster to Baring Brothers & Co. 


; LONDON, Oct 16, 1839. 
GENTLEMEN :—TI have received your letter, and lose no time in giving you my 
opinion on the question which you have submitted for my consideration. ‘The as- 
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sertions and suggestions to which you refer as having appeared in some of the nub- 
lic prints, had not escaped my notice. 

Your first inquiry is, ‘‘ Whether the legislature of one of the States has legal and 
constitutional power to contract loans at home and abroad ?”’ 

To this I answer, that the legislature of a State has such power ; and how any doubt 
could have arisen on this point, it is difficult for me to conceive. Every State is an 
independent, sovereign, political community, except in so far as certain powers which 
it might otherwise have exercised, have been c: nferred on a General Government, 
established under a written constitution, and exerting its authority over the people 
of all the States. This General Government IS A LIMITED GOVERNMENT. Its 
powers are specific and enumerated. All powers not conferred upon it still remain 
with the States and with the people. Ze State legislatures, on the other hand, possess 
all usual and ordinary powers of government, subject to any limitations which may be 
imposed by their own constitutions, and with the exception, as I have said, of the 
operation, on those powers, of the Constitution of the United States. T he’ powers 
conferred upon the General Government cannot, of course, be exercised by any indi- 
vidual State ; nor can any State pass any law which is prohibited by the Constitution 
of the United States. ‘hus no State can by itself make war, or conclude peace, nor 
enter into alliances or treaties with foreign nations. In these, and other important 
particulars, the powers which would have otherwise belonged to the State can now 
be exercised only by the General Government, or Government of the United States 
Nor can a State pass a law which is prohibited by its own Constitution. But there 
is no provision in the Constitution of the United States, nor, so far as I know or 
have understoud, in any State Constitution, prohibiting the legislature of a State 
from contracting debts, or making loans, either at home or abroad. Every State 
has the power of levying and collecting taxes, direct and indirect, of all kinds, except 
that no State can impose duties on goods and merchandise imported,— that power 
belonging exclusively to Congress by the Constitution. ‘That power of taxation is 
exercised by every State, habitually and constantly, according to its own discretion 
and the exigencies of its government. 

This is the general theory of that mixed system of government which prevails 
in America. And as the Constitution of the United States contains no prohibition 
or restraint on State legislatures in regard to making loans, and as no State Consti- 
tution, so far as known to me, contains any such prohibitivn, it is clear that in this 

respect these legislatures are left in the full possession of this power, as an ordinary 
and usual power of government. 

I have seen a suggestion that State loans must be regarded as unconstitutional 
and illegal, inasmuch as the Constitution of the United States has declared that no 
State shall emit bills of credit. It is certain that the Constitution of the United 
States does contain this salutary prohibition : but what isa bill of credit? It has no 
resemblance whatever to a bond, or other security, given for the payment of money 
borrowed. The term “bill of credit” is familiar in our political history, and its 
meaning well ascertained and settled, not only by that history, but by judicial inter- 
pretations and decisions from the highest source. For the purpose of this opinion, 
it may be sufficient to say that bills ‘of credit, the subject of the prohibition in the 
Constitution of the United States, were essentially paper money. They were paper 
issues, intended for circulation, and for receipt into the treasury as cash, and were 
sometimes made a tender in payment of debts. ‘To put an end at once, and forever, 
to evils of this sort and to dangers from this source, the Constitution of the United 
States has declared, that “no State shall emit biils of credit, nor make anything but 
gold and silver a tender in payment of debts, nor pass any law which shall impair 
the obligation of contracts.’ All this, however, proves, not that States cannot con- 
tract debts, but that, when contracted, they must pay them in coin according to 
their stipulations. ‘The several States possess the power of borrowing money for 
their own internal occasions of expenditure as fully as Congress possesses the power 
to borrow in behalf of the United States, for the purpose of raising armies, equipping 
navies, or performing any other of its Constitutional duties. It may be added. that 
Congress itself fully recognises this power in the States, as it has authorised the in- 
vestment of large funds which it held in trust for very important purposes in certifi- 
cates of State stocks. 

The security for State loans is the plighted faith of the $tate. as a political 
community. It rests on the same basis as other contracts with established govern- 
ments — the same basis, for example, as loans made to the United States under the 
authority of Congress; that is to say, the good faith of the Government making the loan, 
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and its ability to fulfil its engagements. ‘These State loans, it is known, have been 
contracted principally for the purpose of making railroads and canals ; and in some 
cases, although I know not how generally, the income or revenue expected to be 
derived from these works is direct y and specifically pledged for the payment of the 
interest, and the redemption of the debt, in addition to the obligation of public 
faith. In several States, other branches of revenue have been specifically pledged ; 
and in others, very valuable tracts of land. It cannot be doubted that the general 
result of these works of internal improvement has been, and will be, to enhance 
the wealth and ability of the States. 

It has been said that the States cannot be sued on these bonds. But neither could 
the United States be sued, nor, as 1 suppose the Crown of England, in a like case. 
Nor would the power of suing, probably, give the creditor any substantial additional 
security. ‘The solemn obligation of a government, arising on its own acknowledged 
bond, would not be enhanced by a judgment rendered on such bond. If it either 
could not, or would n: t, make provision for paying the bond, it is not probable that 
it could, or would, make provision for satisfying the judgment. 

The States cannot rid themselves of their obligations otherwise than by the 
honest payment of the debt. They can pass no law impairing the obligation of their 
own contracts; they can make nothing a tender in discharge of such contracts but 
go'd and silver. ‘They possess all adequate power of providing for the case, by 
taxes and internal means of revenue. ‘lhey cannot get round their duty, nor evade 
its force. Any failure to fu fil its undertakings would be an open violation of public 
faith, to be followed by the penalty of dishonor and disgrace,—a penalty, it may be 
presumed. which no State of the Ames ican Union would be likely to incur. 

I hope I may be justified by existing circumstances to close this letter with the 
expression of an opinion of a more general nature _It is, that I believe the citizens 
of the United States, like all honest men, regard debts, whether public or private, 
and whether existing at home or abroad, to be of moral as well as legal obligation ; 
and I trust I may appeal to their history, from the moment when those States took 
their rank among the nations of the earth to the present time, for proof that this 
belief is well founded ; and if it were possible that any of the States should at any 
time so entirely lose her self-respect and forget her duty as to violate the faith 
solemnly pledged for her pecuniary arrangements, I believe there is no country upon 
earth —not even that of the injured creditors —in which such a proceeding would 
meet with less countenance or indulgence than it would receive from the great mass 
of the American people. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. 


Surely, I thought, when reading these high and honorable expressions 
of the great Northern statesman, whose memory every true Southerner 
still honors — surely, I thought, when men like Reverdy Johnson 
gravely propose to bring an action for debt in the Federal courts, 
against a State which is older, and whose sovereignty antedated the 
power before which he would arraign it, it is high time for humble 
individuals like myself to look about and ask other humble individuals 
where we are drifting, and where these things are likely toend. It 
will be well for the reader carefully to peruse, even a second and a 
third time, the above letter of the great Constitutionalist, who “ still 
lives” in utterances like this which yet will influence unborn gene- 
rations. 

Believing as I do that the perpetuity of our liberties depends 
entirely upon guarding with jealous care the rights and sovereignties 
of the several States, I cannot view with indifference any measure 
which threatens or infringes upon them. And hence this gigantic 
scheme to induce the General Government to pay the Southern debts 
has filled me with unusual concern. What right has Congress to 
appropriate money for any such purpose? If the right applies as to 
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the South, it equally applies to the North and West. In discussing 
the subject with a gentleman much higher esteemed in the United 
States than the average politician, I made this point, and asked, “ But 
suppose you pay off these State debts now, and the same thing occurs 
again-—what then?” “Oh,” he replied, “we shall take away from 
the States the power to incur debts.” “ But you can not,” I said ; “ that 
power rests solely in the people of the several States themselves.” 
“But we will do it,” he retorted. Then I determined to raise my voice, 
however humble it is, against this scheme. We will sell our birthright 
for no such miserable mess of pottage. Better to bear the ills we 
have than enter upon such a path. 

There are many noble-minded Northern men who have vast influence 
in national affairs, who have listened to this scheme from the purest 
and most generous motives, and with no such ulterior views — men 
who themselves reverence the traditions of the past; and now that all 
men are free, if not equal, except in political rights, would gladly do 
some service to the people of those States who risked their all for 
opinion’s sake and lost. To such men as these I would appeal in 
behalf of the Southern States — not to pay their debts, not for charity, 
but for a magnanimous consideration of certain equitable claims 
arising out of the war, or of events connected therewith or caused 
thereby. I think it not only bootless but impolitic to specify these 
claims, and I do not think they should ever after be discussed ; but 
it may be permitted me, solely by way of illustration, to touch briefly 
upon some of them. It is known that there were a great many 
families of opulence in the Southern States who took no part in the 
war, but whose properties were entirely swept away by its incidents. 
Some adhered to the Union, some had no opinions whatever further 
than sympathy with their neighbors, and some had no male represen- 
tatives whatever. Then in every State there were institutions of 
learning, of charity, of science, of religion: schools, academies, 
churches, asylums for the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the insane, the- 
aged and the indigent —all of which were impoverished, and a great 
many of them utterly destroyed. ‘Then again there were mills, fac- 
tories, and works of various descriptions, belonging in many cases to. 
companies, a majority of whose shareholders in many instances were 
minors and females, which were demolished or burned. Then again. 
there were houses, cottages, barns, tenements, fences, and properties . 
belonging to minors, females and aged persons, which were swept 
away by the ravages of the war. Then again there was cotton and 
other produce to the value of over one hundred millions of dollars . 
indiscriminately destroyed or carried away, belonging to people.in no - 
way concerned in or responsible for the war. All of these would 
foot up an enormous total of loss and destruction, for which there is, 
and can be by the usages of war, no claim for compensation or redress 
except through the magnanimous consideration of those to whom 
under the inscrutable ways of Providence victory was ordained. All 
of this was so much wealth also taken indiscriminately from the State, 
and hence impairing its resources, and consequently in a certain ratio 
its ability to meet its obligations. There is another gravely important 
point to which I feel that I ought to advert, but which:I approach . 

47 
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with great reluctance, for I never again wish to see it revived ; and 
yet I feel that my illustration would not be complete without it. I 
allude to the emancipation of the slaves by the General Government. 
I will not discuss the question of right in a political and legal sense, 
or of its expediency in a moral sense, although the latter I concede ; 
but I may discuss the equities of the fact. It will be remembered 
that the Republican party repeatedly during the war declared by reso- 
lution that they would not interfere with the institution of slavery. 
Now at a certain period of the war, will any one deny that if the South 
had said: “After this war slavery can no longer exist in the Union; 
guarantee us the value of our slaves, and we will return to the Union and 
agree to their immediate emancipation” —will any one deny that if the 
South had thus spoken, the General Government would have agreed 
to the proposition and paid for the slaves? And there are those now 
living at the North who expected this solution, sought to bring it 
about, and were in favor of the National Government paying one 
thousand two hundred millions of dollars to the South to consummate it. 
Providence ordained it otherwise ; but now that these slaves are 
citizens, with all the burdens of citizenship; now that through the 
action of the General Government they have been made tax-payers, 
_and are no longer taxable property, 1 put it to the conscientious 
criticism and judgment of Congress, and especially the greatest and 
best of the Northern statesmen, if something is not due by the General 
Government to the States where the freedmen have acquired their citizen- 
ship. We can make no discrimination in taxation, and yet is it 
equitable to tax these new citizens for the payment of interest on the 
ante-war debts, in the making of which they had no voice? Again, if 
it was right to have paid the South for her slaves at one period, the 
moral obligation still remains. There is no parallel in civilised war- 
fare of such a sweeping confiscation, if I may use the term, without 
one shadow of compensation, as that of the emancipation of the 
Southern slaves by the General Government of the United States. 
The losses of France and the ruthless indemnity which Prussia exacted 
in the late war were nothing to the total losses of the South, taking 
the great confiscation into question. I do not speak of this to revive 
one bitter or unkind thought or feeling — far from it. I only allude 
to it as touching upon the question at issue, in the hope that it may 
reach the attention of those who have it in their power to accord to 
the Southern States some little justice. If we take the aggregate of 
all this long summary of exceptional losses, in which there must be 
some equitable claims, it will be found to reach an enormous figure. 
I compute it in round figures at two thousand millions of dollars; it 
could not be under, and is probably over that sum. Now while a 
strong moral obligation rests upon Congress to make some provision 
for the State-taxes for which the National Government has rendered 
the freedmen liable, there are clearly some if not all of this long list 
of losses for which that Government is also morally and equitably 
bound. It is not a question of what is the amount of that liability, or 
how it is to be recovered. It can not, must not be put in that way. 
The question is, after a fair consideration of all the points to which 
I have so briefly alluded: “ What is the sum which a just and generous 
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Congress ought to pry, and will pay, to the Southern States as a just com- 
pensation for losses not contemplated by the war, and for the equalisation 
of the freedmen’s taxes?” This is the great question, the true question, 
the legitimate question ; and I trust that Congress will listen to no 
other on behalf of the South, unless the equitable claims of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia, for cession of their great western terri- 
tories, is also considered as part and parcel of the general claims of the 
South upon the National Government. 

But who is to answer it ?— how is the sum to be ascertained, how 
provided, and how appropriated? Here again so humble an opinion 
as my own can but be expressed and taken for what it is worth. A 
strictly “just compensation,” from a Southern point of view, would 
involve an amount that would never be entertained by those generous 
Northern statesmen on whom alone the question will ultimately depend. 
Now as a Southerner would never be outdone by a Northerner in 
generosity in the good old days, and as there is generosity in con- 
cession as well as in giving, I am sure that I speak the universal 
Southern mind, without distinction of color or previous condition, 
when I say that the South would accept as a just compensation for 
“the equitable claims” to which I have referred, and “for ‘the 
equalisation of the freedmen’s taxes,” the sum of three hundred millions 
of dollars (I should say in parenthesis in U. S. irredeemable 3 per 
cents), and would regard it as the last crowning act of this great 
drama, and draw the veil of oblivion forever over all financial questions 
of the past affecting her relations with the General Government. 

If the South had agreed to the scheme for compensated emanci- 
pation at the time it was proposed, the people of the United States 
would have been saddled with an annual charge of seventy-two millions 
of doilars through all time. Assuming that the sum I have named is 
adopted as the right one, and that it is paid in U. S. irredeemable 
three per cent. bonds, the annual charge will be only nine millions 
per annum, which in our rapidly increasing population and income 
will erelong be an almost inappreciable sum. So I trust the most 
rigid of political economists will not set me down as extravagant in 
my estimate ; while I hope to be able to convince the South that this 
sum, rightly employed, under the free banking system which I trust ere 
long to see again, will in time place her where slavery never could 
have done. (This part of the subject, however, I shall be compelled 
to defer to another occasion.) 

But to come back to my indictment of the high tariff national 
currency system, for its wrongs to the South, and responsibility for 
her immediate sufferings. ‘There is an unerring law of nature that 
water must find its level. Just as unerring is the great law of finance, 
that money will find its level, if left free and untrammeled by arbitrary 
legislation. It is competent for a Government to fix a standard of 
value, but if that standard does not bear an undeviating ratio to the 
fixed standards of other nations, it will be impossible to maintain it, 
even by laws the most arbitrary. The standard of the world is gold, 
and no system of finance can be successfully maintained with any 
other in the affairs of a people whose commerce is identified with 
every nation on the globe. Especially is this the case when the Gov- 
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ernment of such a nation only recognises the gold standard for itself 
and insists upon forcing an irredeemable currency upon its people. 
In such a case, gold being deprived of its proper function, naturally 
becomes a commodity in the market, and is liable to the fluctuations in 
value of all commodities. This of itself would be no evil, were it not 
for the fact that by the great natural laws of finance, although 
deprived of its functions by arbitrary laws, it is still the world over 
the only real measure of value. The consequence is, that for every 
fluctuation in it as a commodity, which may arise from comparatively 
insignificant transactions in it as a commodity, there is a corresponding 
fluctuation in values in untold millions of property and merchandise. 
Instead of that periodic crisis by which the financial systems of every 
nation purge themselves from disease inherent to everything human, 
there is a constant disease and a daily crisis fully as injurious to the 
welfare of the people as that which, under a natural and untrammeled 
system of finance, occurs only at long intervals. 

The currency system of the United States is the creature of circum- 
stance. I do not charge that the high tariff interests deliberately 
and intentionally worked it up for their own emolument and benefit, 
for when it came into existence no one could tell what the future 
would bring forth. But when peace dawned upon the country, and 
the same energies which had carried on the most gigantic war of 
modern ages were turned with equal vigor into the fields of commerce, 
manufacture and enterprise, they saw their opportunity and they took 
it. They had realised the fact, when gold was 160, that the already 
high duties on foreign importations were actually sixty per cent. more 
than the Government or people contemplated. This was so much 
profit to the manufacturing or high tariff interests, at the expense of 
the farmers, producers and consumers of the country — in fact, thirty- 
nine millions, and more, of the people of the United States ; for it 
has been estimated that only about one million of the population are 
benefitted, directly and indirectly, by high tariffs. Having realised 
this fact, they quite naturally said, “This is a very good thing, we 
must keep it up.” “We have a currency of our own — what is the 
use of specie payments?” And could they have their way, we never 
should have a return to specie payments. 

But how does this affect the South? -Letusexamine. At the close 
of the war there were no solvent banks left in existence in all the 
South, with the exception of New Orleans. The States were one after 
another reconstructed, and resumed nominally their relations to the 
Federal Union, and the people turned their attention as best they 
could to the reconstruction of their shattered homes and fortunes. 
They had no banks, no money, no financial system — only some little 
foreign credit, arising out of their production of the great staple. They 
said we will establish banks, we will mortgage our future crops, we 
will get capital abroad to move the produce that we raise, and carry 
on our affairs. But no—they were met at the very first step by a 
prohibition from the high tariff interests, which virtually said, “ We 
cannot permit you to establish banks; we have placed, through the 
General Government, a prohibitory tax upon specie-paying banks, and 
you cannot therefore import any foreign specie capital for such a pur- 
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pose ; we will have no more specie-paying banks in the country.” 
“ But what are we to do?” asked the South; “we can get gold for our 
cotton in England on which to re-establish our financial systems.” 
“Oh,” replied High Tariff, “that kind of business cannot be permitted 
now ; you must sell your cotton for greenbacks or national bank cur- 
rency.” ‘But you charge too much for your greenbacks and national 
bank currency ; we cannot afford to pay twenty per cent. (actually 
what it costs the planter) just for the money to get our crop to market ; 
it takes our entire profit; we want to import capital and have banks 
of our own.” “Certainly, certainly,” replied High Tariff, “you ought 
to have banks ; purchase U. S. bonds ; go to the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Washington and tell him that we said you might have 
banks ; deposit your bonds, and he will give you currency, and may 
you prosper.” 

Behold the South, then, with the produce of her mortgaged crops 
converted into U. S. bonds, humbly applying to the Comptroller of 
Currency for the circulating medium to move her cotton. “ How 
much banking circulation do you require?” blandly asks Mr. Comp- 
troller. ‘We require about one hundred and fifty millions,” timidly 
replies the South, “but we have not sufficient securities just now, so 
we will only take sixty millions to start with, and the balance from 
time to time, as fast as we are able.” “How extremely unfortunate,” 
responds Mr. Comptroller, “that you did not come earlier. Mr. High 
Tariff has been here and taken all our currency but sixteen millions, 
which I will gladly give you.” ‘ But that will be of little use: when 
can we get more?” urges the South. “That is the limit of the law— 
there will probably be no more issued,” gravely replies the functionary. 
“What are we to do?” pleads the South. “Go to Mr. High Tariff!” 
and that was the end of it, and so the case stands. 

But to leave parables, and come down to hard facts and figures. 
The financial statistics of different nations have established the fact 
that there is a certain fixed ratio of circulating medium and popula- 
tion, which, if maintained, insures a healthy condition of trade. In 
England, this ratio, including “seven-day ” and “short” bankers’ bills— 
a medium peculiar to the country for large transactions —is about 
twenty-five dollars per head. Statistically, it is about one-quarter less ; 
but as there are few, if any, issues under five-pound bank-notes, suf- 
ficient allowance has not been made for the specie medium which has 
accumulated for centuries in the hands of the people, and no account 
is taken of seven-day bills and other bankers’ mediums which are used 
as currency in daily transactions. In France the ratio is much higher, 
but as the Bank of France possesses very properly great powers of 
expansion in case of need (although nominally limited by law to 
3,200,000,000 francs), it is not always possible to determine it with accu- 
racy. Statistically, its average for the past three years has been about 
twenty-six dollars per head ; and during a certain period of the war, 
when the Government was taxed to its utmost, it is known to have 
been nearly forty dollars per head. But considering that Germany has 
drained from her nominally about one thousand millions of dollars 
specie, it would not be safe to estimate the present circulating medium 
at over thirty-two dollars per head ; a considerable portion of the 
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German indemnity, by the natural laws of finance, having reverted to 
the country and been absorbed in the public securities by which she 
settled the unparalleled and iniquitous claims. 

In the United States, by a recent statement derived from the report 
of the Comptroller of Currency, I find the following statistics and 
remarks, which I fully endorse, merely calling attention to the fact 
that the estimates for France and Great Britain, for the reasons I 
have stated, are considerably under the correct ratio :— 


Financial Statistics of the United States, 


National bank notes, October, 1872, report of Comptroller of Currency 
p- ° ° ° i. 408 ° . R ° i ‘ $342,593,470 
Gold, bonds and other specie currency, report of Secretary of Trea- 


sury,p.58 . . 32,086,300 
Legal tenders or Greenbacks, report of Secretary of ‘Treasury, P 56 357, 500,000 
Fractional currency, report of Secretary of Treasury, p. 56 - 40,855,835 

Aggregate currency . ° ° $773,035, 605 
Deduct reserve, Comptroller’s report, P. 62, redemption 

cities . $112,152,056 
Deduct reserve, Comptroller’ report, p. 62, States and 

Territories . ° . : 97,765,876 209,917,932 

Available currency. . . é - ‘ ‘. $563, 117,673 
Our population in 1870 was 38, 558,371 
Doubling in thirty years, we add 1-10 for three years to 
bring to 1873 . , ° ‘ 3,855,837 
Estimated population i in 1873 - - ; : : ; . 42,414,208 
Divide the currency by the population and we have — 
Gross currency per person . ‘ ° ; ; ‘ : : . $18 22 
Available currency per person - 13 30 
England, Scotland and Ireland i in 1868 had, ‘Comptroller s report, p. 8 - 19 48 
France in 1868 had, Comptroller’s report, p.8 . - 25 05 
The bank-note currency is divided a Comptroller s mayen, Pp 13— 
New England, per head . ‘ . $31 15 
Middle States, per head ° . . . ‘i > . - 12 80 
South and Southwestern States, per head 5 3 A ; : - 2 
Western States, per head . F . . ‘ ° a . eae 
United States, per head ‘ ° ‘ . . ‘ ° « of 


As the Pacific States are mostly specie, I omit them. 

As the aggregate currency is about double the bank issues, the gross currency 
per head is about: New England, $62.30; Middle States, $25.60; South and 
Southwest, $5.96; Western, $14 22. 

Of the New England States the largest supply of bank issues is in Rhode Island, 
which has $36.73 per head, say total $73 46. Of the Middle States, New York, 
$14.08 per head, say total $28.16. Southern and pecaperee y= Louisiana has 
$6.07, say total $12. 14. Of Western, Ohio has $9 03, say total $18. 

From which I conclude: first, as compared with Great Britain a France, we 
have not half the currency we need asa nation; and secondly, that the miserable 
pittance doled out to us is most unfairly apportioned. 


Very little comment is necessary after a careful examination of 
this statement, to convince the statesman and political economist that 
there is something radically wrong in the entire financial system of 
the United States. Let us put the figures once more plainly before us 
and consider them, merely adding that by the increase of population, 
the decrease of ratio in the United States has brought the per capita 
down to $17.25 on the rst of January, 1874. 
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Comparative Ratio of Circulating Medium between the United States, France and 
England —estimated on Fanuary ist, 1874. 


Average circulating medium of France per head : . . ° - $3200 
0 - - England ‘ , ‘ . . ° 25 00 
i . . United States per head. : m ‘ 17 25 


The requirements of such a people as ours are fully equal to those 
of Great Britain and France, and we cannot have a healthy state of 
trade if these requirements are abridged. But there is this striking 
and important difference to be taken into serious consideration in 
drawing the comparison—the population of the United States is 
now increasing at very nearly the rate of one million five hundred 
thousand per annum, and consequently the ratio of circulating me- 
diuin to insure a healthy state of trade should increase in the same 
proportion. Looking at the matter then from a broad national point 
of view, it ought to strike the intelligent statesman that this is a 
subject too complex in itself, and of too vital importance to the 
people, to attempt to regulate by any arbitrary and fixed laws. 

The best financiers in the United States are unfortunately wedded 
to and entirely identified with the high tariff interests, and it has 
been the misfortune of the country that all of the Government’s 
financial advice has been derived from that source. In justice to 
myself I may be permitted to state that since my reidentification with 
the interests of my country, I have belonged to no party, holding myself 
at liberty to support those in whose purity I have faith, and that party 
whose measures for the time being I consider most for my country’s 
welfare ; hence I trust that nothing I have herein said may be construed 
as reflecting upon any one for his political principles or his party 
action. Individual thought and action as adversely affecting the great 
majority of our citizens, is fairly open to my criticism ; but I shall not 
even go into that. I may however be permitted to call attention to 
the facts of the great partiality displayed in the apportionment of the 
national currency, and to state my conviction that this was neither an 
accidental circumstance nor contemplated by Congress. The high 
tariff interests, in one form or another, have always identified them- 
selves with the dominant party, and hence the Republican party is no 
more responsible for their acts than any other. Being in power, and 
the Government needing financial advice, they quite naturally called 
to their councils those who would think with them ; and in the appor- 
tionment of the currency those advisers also quite naturally took 
advantage of a state of things which might never occur again, to 
enrich their own sections at the expense of the great majority of the 
country. How admirably they have succeeded the above statistics 
fully show. Their course can hardly be said to have been patriotic, 
but it was in keeping with the doctrines of high tariff. In my allu- 
sions to the high tariff interests being in power, it must not be inferred 
that I include the whole administration, or its head — far from it — and 
lest there should be the slightest misconception upon the subject, I 
may be permitted to express my conviction that the Chief Magistrate 
is and has been in no way responsible for the existing state of things. 
But I do charge that those interests fastened upon the Treasury, and 
the national financial control, upon the election of Mr. Lincoln, and 
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have held them in point of fact, if not nominally, ever since. This is 
a serious matter for the contemplation of Congress and the people. 
It is not a matter that should cast the slightest reflection individually 
upon any of the high functionaries of the Government, and must not 
be so construed. It is the natural result of a system, and those who 
support that system, which has existed for half a century, and which 
I regard as most injuriously affecting the vital interests of the great 
majority of our people. The high tariff interests are mainly respon- 
sible for those usurpations of the National Government which have 
aroused such a feeling of alarm among the mass of the people, and 
which will have a natural tendency, in time, unless checked by moderate 
counsels and action, to create a much stronger State Rights party than 
has ever yet existed. Daniel Webster has said that the United States 
Government was a limited Government. They have acted upon the 
principle that its powers were unlimited ; and have invoked its functions 
for measures that not only adversely affected the future liberties of 
the people, but have seriously jeoparded and injured their present 
interests. To them is to be attributed the dissemination of those 
doctrines which the unthinking masses too readily take up, that the 
Government had a right to do, and ought to do, a great many things 
which are especially outside of i/s functions, and which do not properly 
pertain to any Government. The most important of these, in one 
sense, is the attempted regulation of the currency. The failure of the 
scheme is the best evidence of the unsoundness of this doctrine at 
least. In a recent editorial of the great Conservative Republican 
organ, the New York Zimes, I find my opinions so strongly endorsed 
upon many points that I am induced to give it entire, bespeaking for 
it, although I differ from some of its conclusions, the most careful 
attention :— 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CANNOT DO. 


Previous to the war, there was no considerable number of persons in public life 
who were inclined to extend the power of the General Government to enterprises 
ordinarily regarded as private. The war produced a great change, directly and 
indirectly. ‘The Government was found capable of managing, in general and in 
detail, enormous operations connected with the war, many of them the ordinary 
operations of business, such as borrowing money, purchasing provisions and 
clothing, and furnishing unlimited transportation; and the idea was created that it 
possessed a far more efficient and elastic administrative machinery than had before 
been supposed possible, and one sufficient for almost any class of j Brg This was 
the indirect effect. Directly, it was found that the Government furnished its own 
notes as currency, and regulated the issue of bank notes in such a way that for the 
first time in our history paper money was attainable which was equally available in 
all parts of the country, and the impression was readily originated that a Govern- 
ment which could and did do this, with no immediate apparent evil effects, could 
extend its powers almost indefinitely. 

The result is the growth in the minds of a good many persons of the doctrine 
that the Government can and ought to do almost everything which it is desirable 
should be done. This doctrine has a great many curious and interesting forms, but 
none more striking than those it assumes with reference to finance. In that depart- 
ment of affairs it leads to some anomalous and some conflicting cenclusions. It is 
argued by some that the Government ought (as it does) to protect the depositors in 
natiunal banks by compelling a reserve of from fifteen per cent. to twenty-five per 
cent. of the liabilities, and by others that the Government ought itself to lend money 
on security of United States bonds. By some it is believed ‘that the attempt of the 
Government to limit the rate of interest which may be asked or given, no matter 
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what the needs of the borrower, or the security he may be able to offer, is praise- 
worthy, and by others that the Government would be justified in forcing the banks, 
by law, to lend it m ney on United States bonds at a low rate, arbitrarily fixed. It 
is gravely assumed by some that the Secretary of the Treasury ought to have discre- 
tionary power, within certain wide limits, to expand and contract the currency as he 
may deem best, while others insist that the United States should alone furnish the 
circulating medium of the country. 

In nearly all these ideas there is one palpable fallacy. It is the supposition that 
the Government can discern the complex needs of the community, or if it can 
discern them, can satisfactorily minister to them. It is, doubtless, well that deposi- 
tors in banks should be secure, and to that end a certain reserve to be maintained 
by the banks is desirable. But how can the Government tell what reserve is neces- 
sary? That depends necessarily on many considerations — on the length of the 
loans, on the character of the security offcred, on the condition of the business of 
the borrowers. For the Government to say that twenty-five per cent. reserve is 
exactly what is needed in New York, and fifteen per cent. all that is needed in 
Jersey City, is a plain absurdity which any one can see. But it is no more an 
absurdity that different proportions are required in the two places than that a 
definite proportion should be fixed in either case. In the same way it is unques- 
tionably desirable that there should be money enough in the country to effect 
exchanges, without friction. But what is the money that is needed? It is simply 
secure pledges of available property in convenient form, which can be accepted as 
representing property by all persons in any part of the country. That is precisely 
what national bank-notes are. They are accepted by the farmer of the West, the 
planter of the South, the mechanic of the East, because it is known that they rep- 
resent a solid basis of real property, pledged to redeem them, and kept in safe 
hands for that sole purpose. It is very necessary to have enough of that kind of 
money. But how much is enough? The Government has undertaken to say — 
with what success every one knows. - Who can tell how much is enough except those 
who have to pledge their property to obtain the privilege of issuing it, and those 
who have to give security in order to borrow it after it is issued? Does the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or does Congress, know better than these? Suppose it was 
free to any bank to issue such notes on the present security, would bonds be pledged 
unnecessarily, or would borrowers seek the notes, and pay interest on them, if they 
had use for them? Why then should the Government undertake to say that only a 
certain number shall be furnished, under whatever circumstances ? 

Again, no one will deny that it is always well in this country to have capital 
attainable at as low rates of interest as possible, but who shall say for years ahead 
exactly what is the greatest interest that can be profitably, and, therefore, fairly, 
paid? The Government does substantially say that. It makes it illegal for national 
banks to charge more interest than is allowed by law in the several States. This 
is a gross piece of discrimination between the borrowers in different States, for 
State laws allow, some six, some seven, some ten, some from six to ten per cent, 
interest, and others have removed all restriction. But, apart from the injustice 
thus, worked, how is it possible for the Government to know how much a man can 
afford to pay for money, or for how much he can afford to loan it? Certainly, no 
business man would undertake to decide such a question for himself for a year in 
advance, much less for others, whose engagements, prospects, and necessities are 
unknown to him. How then, can any number of men at Albany, or Boston, or 
Harrisburg, attempt it with any hope of success ? 

We offer these suggestions and illustrations as throwing light on some questions 
of great importance to the public, on which it is very essential that sensible views 
should be taken. It will help our legislators greatly if the public will be contented 
not to ask of them what, in the nature of things, no body of men can accomplish for 
all the remainder. 


When all that I have advanced is fully, fairly and impartially weighed 
by an honest judgment ; when it is considered that by the operations 
of our present national financial system the South is deprived of her 
right to establish specie-paying banks under the laws of her own States, 
and for which she could get the capital abroad ; when it is considered 
that only one-thirtieth of the currency to which she is entitled is accorded 
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to her by that system, I think it should be conceded that I have substan- 
tially made good my indictment against the high tariff interests, that 
they were and are, in a great measure, responsible for the present suf- 
ferings of the Southern people. 

In regard to the proposed measure of relief to the South by Con- 
gress, I trust that I have pointed out a reason, an object, a purpose 
and a means much more in keeping with the dignity and constitutional 
powers of Congress, and the honor of the Southern people, than the 
scheme to which my attention had been called, and to which I have 
at first adverted. But one other point is to be considered in regard 
to it, and that is as to the manner in which the relief, if granted, should 
be apportioned. 

I have suggested that if Congress, as the last crowning act of the 
great drama—as a final settlement of all questions of the past, 
never to be revived again —as an act of justice to the freedmen, in 
part compensation for their new burdens, and as an equitable consid- 
eration for the matters to which I have referred, should make such an 
appropriation as I have named, the sum finally decided upon should 
be paid in Government three per cent. irredeemable bonds ; and I 
have suggested the sum, and the nature of the payment as a part of a 
future system of finance which I consider fairly within the functions 
of our Government, and to which I shall presently advert. It is al- 
most needless for me to say that if Congress should favorably consider 
this measure, the bonds so appropriated should be divided pro rata, 
according to population, among the several Southern States to which 
the measure would apply, but under certain specific restrictions as to 
the uses to which they should be confined. The State of Virginia 
presents an exceptional case, and a provision in the act might be in- 
troduced which would prove a happy solution of a serious question 
between herself and her seceding offspring. Since the separation of 
West Virginia from the mother State, she has made no provision for 
her share of the former State debts, for which she is still justly and 
equitably bound. I would suggest, if it should meet the approbation 
of the parent State, that the aggregate population of the two States 
should be taken as the proportion of Virginia, and the whole sum be 
paid to her as a final adjustment of her claim upon West Virginia, as 
well as for her share of the matter stated. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF FINANCE. 


1 now come to the consideration of the most important part of the 
subject : the remedy for the existing evils of our financial system. I 
propose certain distinct measures, which, if acted upon in their proper 
order, and followed out to their logical sequence, will result in time 
in giving us a sound and pure system of finance, adequate for the 
wants of the country, and capable of expansion according to the future 
needs of trade, without legislative interference, and without any of the 
disturbing elements which have so long kept the country in a state of 
needless excitement and anxiety. 

1st. The most important immediate step is the repeal of the law 
imposing a tax upon the issues of State banks. By the restrictions of 
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the Constitution of the United States, xo State can pass any law mak- 
ing anything but gold and silver a legal tender for the payment of debts ; 
hence it follows that, under State laws, no bank can be established 
except upon a specie basis ; and it is quite evident none would be es- 
tablished in the existing state of things, unless it had sufficient strength 
to meet all the requirements of a specie bank, and withstand any 
pressure which might be brought against it by those interests which 
are opposed to the resumption of specie payments. By the natural 
laws of finance no specie-paying bank could long exist, even under 
favorable circumstances, unless it were intrinsically sound and entitled 
to the confidence of the public. Banks very soon discover each other’s 
weaknesses, and only the strong unite for the common benefit in times 
of panic and monetary disturbance. It is the wisest and safest course 
to leave the regulation of specie banks, and banks for foreign ex- 
change, to the States themselves. Each State, each county, each 
town, in short, each subdivision of the nation, is the best judge of its 
own affairs and the particular needs of its own people ; and the more 
this idea is kept in view, the better for the people’s welfare and happi- 
ness, which, after all, is the great end of government. 

2a. Congress should provide for the issue of $1,000,000,000, say 
one thousand millions of dollars U. S. irredeemable three per cent. 
registered bonds of large denominations for banking purposes. The 
bonds should be without coupons, and the interest made payable semi- 
annually by Treasury checks, by post, to the order of the registered 
holder. This issue, for the convenience of the objects in view, might be 
made.in say :— 50,000 bonds of $2,000 each. 

50,000 “ * $3,000 “ 

50,000 “* * $5,000 “ 

50,000 “ * $10,000 “ 
The act should specially provide that these bonds should be fixed and 
irredeemable, and transferrable only on the Treasury banks ; that all 
other bonds of the United States, after 1876, should be paid off in 
their regular order, commencing with those bearing the highest rate 
of interest, by the operation of a sinking fund of two per cent., dating 
from, say 1st January, 1875, until all the bonds, except the irredeem- 
able three per cents, should have been absorbed. This issue would 
naturally become the only sure basis for banking by the operations 
of such an act, and the value of U. S. irredeemables would rank with 
British consols, and I think even higher. 

But how should this $1,000,000,000 bonds be appropriated? To 
the thoughtful financier who has followed me thus far, the answer is 
obvious. 

(a) First, there should be appropriated to the Southern States, for 
the considerations before explained, the sum of three hundred millions 
of dollars. The bonds to be transferred directly to the States entitled 
to them, or to their financial agents, upon the conditions that they 
were to be applied solely to banking purposes for the general good of 
the people, under such prudential restrictions as might be decided 
upon by their authorities or determined by law. ($300,000,000.) 

(4) Second, there should be appropriated, for the regular with- 
drawals of legal tenders, or greenbacks and fractional currency, as the 
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operations of free banking might render expedient from time to time, 
the sum of four hundred millions of dollars. ($400,020,000.) ‘The 
Secretary of the Treasury should be empowered, at any time, to issue 
these bonds, at par, for legal tenders and fractional currency, in sums 
of not less than twenty thousand dollars, until the whole of the latter 
should have been redeemed, by, say rst of January, 1877. But in 
order that there should be a proper medium for relief to the money 
market until the natural laws of finance had regulated the supply and 
demand under the operation of free banking, the Secretary of the 
Treasury should be authorised and instructed to reissue any portion 
of said legal tenders and fractional currency whenever required, in 
sums of $20,000, or more, receiving in lieu thereof a like amount of 
said bonds. This option of conversion and reconversion should be 
open to all bankers, without discrimination, until 1877. 

(¢) Third, the remaining three hundred millions should be held for 
exchange at par for other bonds of the United States to be cancelled, 
to parties who might require them for banking purposes, or who pre- 
ferred an irredeemable to a terminable security. ($300,000,000.) 
The Act should further provide that after 1878 these bonds, the irre- 
deemable three per cents, should be the only United States bonds 
to be used as the basis of currency as far as regards the issues of 
national banks. ‘The issue of such a security and its gradual absorp- 
tion into the financial systems of the country, would be the best and 
surest means of eventually making money as cheap in the United 
States as it is in England. Cheap money may not be desired by the 
rich, but it is an incalculable boon to humble tradesmen and the 
great mass of the people, whose interests, in my opinion, should be 
Jirst regarded in measures which will have to be soon considered for 
the reorganisation of our finances. 

3@. As a further measure — distinct in itself and yet bearing upon 
the general result— Congress should by law provide for the issue of 
one hundred millions of dollars in Treasury bills, to be for all pur- 
poses and all objects, at all times and in all places in the United States, 
of an equal standard with gold. ‘They should be of the single de- 
nomination of twenty dollars, printed on the strongest paper, and as 
substantially and carefully executed as it is possible for a bill to be. 
They should be receivable for customs, as a legal tender for all debts, 
and entitled to be counted as specie in all bank transactions. They 
should be gradually issued in liquidation of the public debts and inte- 
rest until they become absorbed in the specie currency of the country. 

4th. As a further and very important measure, Congress should 
enact by law that, after a certain fixed date, the duties on imports 
should be receivable one-half in the secured bills of solvent specie- 
paying banks of the locality, and the other half in gold and Treasury 
bills. Ours is the only country in the world where the anomaly exists 
of a Government discrediting its own notes. 

In Great Britain and all the Continent, customs duties are paid in 
bank notes of the locality, or specie ; one being by the natural laws of 
finance equal to the other under a sound system. 

The locking up of vast amounts under the present Sub-Treasury 
laws is not only a great folly, but a serious disturbing element in our 
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entire financial system. It should be done away with. The affairs 
of the Government should be carried on through the public banks, as 
is the case everywhere else in the world. I would only suggest that 
wherever the public accounts are kept, sufficient bonds should be 
taken. In great cities like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans, the local Treasury accounts should be equally 
distributed among from five to ten of the strongest banks in each, and 
they should all in each place unite in a common bond, guaranteeing 
to make good to the Government any loss incurring through either. 
By having all the banks doing business for the Government unite in 
this manner as a guarantee against loss, no loss could occur; and the 
daily distribution again into its proper channels of the sums received 
for customs and internal revenue, would be not only an incalculable 
boon to the people, but would do more to establish in time a healthy 
state of trade and a firm legitimate system of finance than almost 
any other measure that has been suggested. The transfer of the 
Government deposits to the banks, under a sound system of united 
guarantees, would not only be perfectly safe, greatly facilitate the 
operations of the Government, act as an additional check upon the 
Treasury, prove of immense advantage to commerce and trade, but 
would also be the means of saving a vast sum in the annual expenses 
of the Government. 

A favorite argument in favor of the national bank system is that 
the bills of all the banks have equal currency all over the United 
States. This advantage is much more limited than the public sup- 
pose. The $100,000,000 of Treasury bills, to which I have before re- 
ferred, would fill all of the public requirements in this respect. The 
local needs are those which most require the privileges of free bank- 
ing. It would take volumes to tell one-half of what the South is 
suffering now in consequence of a dearth of a circulating medium. 
A system of barter has to be carried on in many localities. I know 
of counties which actually require $150,000 currency to move their 
crops and for the transaction of their affairs, where I do not believe 
that five thousand dollars in currency or money could be found. 
This is shameful! They cannot even print, for the conveniences of 
their barter, certificates of values, to pass current among themselves, 
because it is an infringement of the law; and if they should organise 
a bank, with their property pledged as security for its issues, for their 
local convenience, the tax on their issues acts as a prohibition. Most 
of the present national banks were originally organised under the 
State laws. They did very well then. Nothing but compulsion 
would have made many of them national banks. Remove that com- 
pulsion. Let those which choose remain under the present system ; 
let those which prefer their State charters resume them. There is 
plenty of room for both the National system and the State system : 
they need not clash. Under a specie-paying system all differences 
disappear. It does not matter where the chartered rights are 
obtained, the specie basis is the test of the bank’s strength. 

I would not propose any interference whatever with the present 
national banks: I would only divest them of the right to interfere 
with specie-paying State banks by repealing the tax now imposed 
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on State banks issues. Let this be done, let banking be made free 
to stand upon its own merits, and we shall see the Southern States 
one by one taking up some sound system of their own, establishing 
their financial comptrollerships to superintend and protect their issues, 
taking only specie-paying State and Government bonds as a basis for 
circulating mediums, and under wise counsels profiting by their recent 
experiences, filling with contentment their old places in the Union. 

The national bank system as it at present exists is a powerful or- 
ganisation, and probably no material change could be effected in our 
public financial affairs unless it in some way met with its concurrence. 
Unfortunately for the success of any scheme which was manifestly for 
the general good, the people at large do not understand the intrica- 
cies of finance, or the machinery by which its affairs are conducted. 
Since I have been engaged in the examination of this subject, I have 
had more or less of correspondence upon it with men who exert a 
powerful influence in our national councils. I cannot give a better 
instance of the opposition with which any scheme not entirely in har- 
mony with the national bank interests will be met, than by quoting 
the following paragraphs from a recent letter which | have received 
from a distinguished Northern statesman, in reply to one of mine, in 
which I had propounded the question whether “ it were possible to 
repeal the existing law imposing a tax upon the issues of specie- 
paying State banks.” I had been induced to make this inquiry be- 
cause I had been assured that if it could be done, parties in London 
were prepared to subscribe five millions of dollars in gold for the 
establishment of a specie-paying bank in one of the Southern States, 
as a basis for its foreign shipments of cotton. The opinions of the 
gentleman in question are entitled to great weight; and though they 
differed from mine at the time they were written, I cannot help indulg- 
ing the hope that he may, in consequence of the grave developments 
which have intervened, see reason materially to modify, if not to 
change them, His opinion is valuable as showing the powerful influ- 
ence adversely exerted upon the welfare of our country by the 
national bank system. He wrote as follows :— 


Letter from a Northern Member of Congress. 
JUNE, 1873. 

I am sorry to | that I don’t believe that it is within the bounds of possibility 
to have such action by Congress as you desire to carry out the scheme. 

In the first place it would be an innovation upon the National Bank system, 
which would be fought by every bank interest in the United States, and as there 
are sixty presidents and National-Bank stockholders in the House, you will see 
what an influence you would have to meet. 

Further, singular as you may think, I believe this nation has come to the con- 
clusion that a return to specie payments or a specie basis is not the desirable thing. 
We have enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity since 1862, lo! these eleven years, 
under non-specie paying currency, a currency of our own and for ourselves. 

We never enjoyed more than five years befure without a suspension of specie 
payments as a remedy for great financial and commercial distress, since we were a 
nation. I say that I believe this to be the feeling of the country. Perhaps I ought 
to suggest that you should take this with some grains of allowance, because I am 
most strongly impressed with this belief myself: so much so that I have acted upon 
it, and shall continue to act upon it. 


Upon another subject which I have hereinbefore more fully set 
forth than in my correspondence with him, he says :— 
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I look for another and better means of meeting the financial troubles of the 
South, and that is that at some fair rate they shall be assumed by the National 
Government as the segue/a or relics, and therefore as a part, of the war, etc, 


These are the opinions of a man of great judgment, strong will 
and large heart. I have reason to believe that the latter has long 
since determined him to endeavor to do some signal service to the 
South, for whom I know he feels a genuine sympathy, although he 
fought them from his own Union stand-point most bitterly. Let me 
indulge the hope that he will carefully consider all that I have said, 
not only upon this subject, but our entire financial affairs. 

In using the term “free banking,” I should not be understood as 
to mean that any irresponsible company or person should have the 
right of unrestricted issue of currency. The most that I would ask 
is that Government should simply repeal the tax on the issues of 
State banks, and leave each State to regulate its own system. Most 
of the States have most excellent systems, rendering the deposit of 
specie-paying State or United States bonds necessary as a protection 
for bank issues. This system is equally as sound as the National 
system, and for local purposes better. Its notes are equally as well 
secured, and the facilities for its operation better understood, es- 
pecially in the South. 

If the South receives $300,000,000 of United States bonds as a 
settlement of the past, it is much better that it should be used by the 
States in their own local systems, and in their own way, for banking 
purposes, than be swallowed up by Northern rings of speculators 
in their fraudulently issued securities, which must be settled in 
another manner. The South will then have an important monied 
interest in the Union, and will have no one to blame but themselves 
if they will not prosper for the future. 

Should such an appropriation be made by the General Govern- 
ment, an effort should be made by the Southern States entitled to 
the apportionment, for the establishment of a uniform system of 
finance in each of said States, under sound and proper restrictions 
and guarantees ; and it is to be hoped, if the opportunity presents, 
that a conference would be called of some of our ablest statesmen 
and financiers to take the matter into serious consideration, so that 
the great benefits of such a provision should not be lost to our 
people through any such legislation as that which has brought such 
disgrace upon nearly all of our Southern States. If the opportunity 
is given us to restore our shattered financial systems, let us do it 
wisely, cautiously, and with a proper regard for our responsibilities to 
the future, remembering that upon a sound solution of the question 
depends in a great measure the future happiness and prosperity of 
the Southern people. 

I find that I have already exceeded the limits which I had contem- 
plated in the discussion of these questions, and must therefore defer 
to another occasion certain specific propositions which I had in- 
tended to advance as to the most feasible manner of dealing with the 
Southern State debts, It will be folly to deal with them at all until 
there can be a final solution of all the questions involved. It would 
be far better for some sound scheme to be devised in some one of 
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the States, and put into practical operation and fairly tested, before 
any general plan should be acted upon by all. Which of the States 
will take the lead? * * * 

As I am closing this aie the balance-sheet of the Bank of 
France reaches us by the “ Lombard” private despatches. It is to 
be published to-morrow, and I subjoin it for the special benefit of 
the financiers and statesmen, who I trust will consider the points 
which I have ventured to group together as bearing upon the present 
crisis. It is important, as it shows that the Bank has only a margin 
of 203,000,000 of francs before it reaches the limit of its issue of 
notes. The Bank by a special law was authorised to extend its issue 
to 3,200,000,000f. ; the notes in circulation now amount to upwards 
of 2997 millions of francs. The stock of bullion shows an increase 
of 1,257,561f, the private deposits a decrease of 18,554,565f., the 
Government deposits a decrease of 20,613,384f., and the note circu- 
lation an increase of 26,640,625f. The discounts amount to 1,129,- 
604,543f., being an increase of 25,982,904f. The Treasury bonds 
show a decrease of 35,087,500f. The following is the text of the 


balance-sheet :— 


DEBTOR. 
October 16. October 9. 
f. c. f. C 
Capital of the Bank. ‘ 182, 500,000 00 82,500,c00 00 
Profits in addition to capital, Att. 8, ‘Law, 
June 9, 1857 — 7,654,251 88 7,654.240 80 


Reserve of the Bank and its branches . 
Reserve of Janded aii ° 


22,105,750 14 
4,C00,CCO OO 


22,105,750 14 
4,000,000 co 


Special reserve. i ‘ ° ° 24, 364.209 97 24,364,209 97 
Notes in circulation 2,997,522,228 CO 2,970,881,660 co 
Bank notes to order, receipts " payable at sight 10,614,705 50 8,542,612 18 
Treasury account, current creditor 127,644,937 97 148 258,321 37 
Current accounts, Paris 143,765,896 49 160, 331,390 31 
Do. branch banks 23,080,373 00 25,069,444 0O 
Dividends payable ‘ : ° 2 052,397 00 2,187,527 00 
Discounts and sundry interests ° ° ° 23,678,187 00 21,428,854 71 
Re-discounted the last six months ‘ . 4,778,387 58 4,778,387 58 
Bills not disposable : 4,562,897 49 1,647,445 11 
Reserve for eventual losses on n prolonged bills 8,136,299 65 8,136,299 65 
Sundries 7,117,159 72 6, 151,467 02 
Interests on securities transferred or depos’ d 3,838,860 43 4,625,974 07 


Total an “ . ° F 


a * 


CREDITOR, 


Cash in hand and in branch banks 
Bills due yesterday and payable to- 7 





3,597,416, 597 82 


£ c. 
720,781,997 12 
545,430,344 10 


3, 602,663,583 19 


f. c 
719 524,436 78 
553 487,233 62 


Bonds of the city of Paris. ° 20,250,000 00 20,250,000 00 

Treasury bonds. 150,000,000 00 150,000,000 00 
(Treaty of June 2, 1873) ditto 1,157,888, 50¢ 00 1, 192,975,000 co 
Commercial bills, branch banks . . + 584,174,199 00 550,134,406 co 
Advances on deposits of bullion 7,999,700 co 7,146,400 00 
Do. in branch banks. : . ° 2,486,000 00 2,434,000 00 
Do. in French public securities. 26,810,600 00 26,634,900 00 
Do. by branch banks ° 15,989,050 co 16,127,050 00 
Do. on railway shares and debentures . 49, 786,900 co 40,724,600 co 
Do. by branch banks. ° ‘ : 16,157,050 00 16,164 050 Co 
Do. on Crédit Funcier bonds 23,740,000 CO 29,778,0C0 00 
Do. in branches ; 664,300 co , 100 00 
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Do. to the State (June 10, 1857) . : i 60,000,000 00 60,000,000 00 
Government stock reserve . ‘ . ‘ 10,C00,000 00 12,980,750 14 
Do. branch banks ‘. ; i , ; 2,980,750 14 aos 


Do. disposable. r . ° ° ‘ 67,021,500 II 67,021,500 II 
Rentes Immobilisées (Law of June 9, 1857) 100,000,000 00 100,000,00C 00 
Hotel and furniture of the bank, and landed 


property—branches_ . . ° ° 7,519,439 00 7,751,000 00 
Expenses of management. . . . 3)577,505 00 3,201,673 66 
Advances to the city of Paris . ; — -—— 
Sundries . ‘ " ° : 17,434,360 87 16,115,276 OF 











Total ‘ ° ° - ‘ - 3,597,416,597 82 3,602,663,583 19 

This is a very instructive statement, and deserves careful study. 
France is a specie-paying country. The Bank of France pays its 
notes in gold whenever presented for redemption ; and yet it will be 
seen that, with an issue of fully six hundred million dollars in specie, 
it has a specie reserve of less than one-quarter of its circulation. 
The total amount of gold and silver in constant circulation in France 
is estimated at three thousand millions of francs, or about the same 
as the bank issue; and although the bank statement only shows 
720,000,000 francs in specie, it will be observed that there are special 
deposits of bullion the amount of which is not stated ; and it would 
not be an extravagant estimate to place these and other specie re- 
serves in the branch banks at 280,000,000 francs, which would make 
a total of four thousand million francs in specie, and three thousand 
millions in currency as the total circulating medium of the country. 
This total of seven thousand million francs is about equivalent to $35 
specie per capita, which exceeds by $3 the amount per capita pre- 
viously given, which I have derived from other sources. Now if we 
contrast this state of things with that existing in the United States, 
the long pending financial difficulties and the recent panic will not be 
at all surprising. 

By the suicidal policy of imposing a tax upon specie-paying State 
banks, specie is entirely driven not only out of circulation, but almost 
out of the country. In the United States then we have no circulating 
medium except legal tenders, fractional currency and National bank 
notes. What is the aggregate of these? By the statement derived 
from reports of the Comptroller of the Currency on a previous page, 
it will be seen that all the outstanding issues of these amount only to 
about $563,000,000, which is less by about forty millions of dollars 
than the currency issue of the Bank of France alone, and more than 
one-half less than the entire circulating medium of France, when we 
have nearly four millions greater population. It does not require any 
very great financial ability to see that if France, with a population of 
40,000,000 people, requires the sum of $1,400,000,000 in medium of 
circulation for the proper development and working of her industries, 
the United States, with a populatiom of 44,000,000 (constantly in- 
creasing), cannot by any possibility carry on her large trade with a 
fixed, arbitrary, irredeemable circulating medium of only about $560,- 
000,000. 

I might write and talk till doomsday and could not present a 
stronger parallel ; and the great wonder to me is that, with all the 
high authorities in finance who have discussed or pretended to dis- 
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cuss the causes of our long-continued financial troubles, they have 
avoided this most important part of the question. I trust that I may 
not be considered presumptuous if I beg respectfully to call the 
attention of Congress to it, and at the same time venture to express 
my conviction that if the tax on specie-paying State banks were 
removed, the first and most important step would be taken for the 
relief of the country and the resumption of specie payments. There 
need be no interference with the National banks; they would be 
valuable for inter-State exchanges, while for local purposes and 
foreign exchanges our State specie-banks would provide a remedy for 
all our existing evils. 
APPLETON OAKSMITH. 

The Lombard Exchange, London, October 16, 1873. 


Nortz.— Mr. Hunter, I observe, in a recent speech states that the sum proposed by Mr. Lincoln 
as a compensation to the slave-owners was $400,.00,0co, ‘This, it should be remembered, was at 
the famous conference between Mr Lincoln, Mr Seward and the Southern Commissioners. This, 
although opposed by Mr. Seward, whose implacability was proverbial, would undoubtedly have been 
carried through, even at that late period, if the South could have accepted it; but Mr. Hunter 
and many others know that at an earlier period it was suggested by eminent men at the North, 
that the nation should emancipate the slaves and capitalise their value at $300 per head, equiva- 
lent then to about $1,200000,coo. I do not think any action can ever be expected now from 
Congress in regard to this claim however equitable; but J do believe that sooner or later Con- 
gress will make compensation to the States where the freedmen have been made citizens, for 
the matters to which | have specially referred, and especially for the equalisation of the freedmen’s 
taxes; and the Northern statesmen should bear in mind that whatever app:opriation is made in 
the manner I have intimated, four-tenths of it will be fur the benefit of the late slaves, on whom 
the Federal Government has conferred the benefits as well as the burdens of citizenship. 





MEGRIM, OR THE UGLY DWARF. 


A STORY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 





6¢ Bree" 
So called a little girl, about ten years old, as she ran down 
the steps of a large, old-fashioned framed house. 

“ Here I am, Nellie.” 

This answer came from an outbuilding, from which also might be 
heard the sound of hammering. | The little girl went to the door and 
looked in. 

“What are you doing?” she asked of a boy about two years older 
than herself. 

“Fixing up my sled for next winter,” he replied, without looking 
up. “I mean to make it strong enough to bear your weight and mine 
too, Nell.” 

“Well, you needn’t take the trouble then,” she said crossly, “ for I 
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don’t expect mother will let us have any time for play ; she wants 
you now to see about setting you to work, and I’ve got my task to do 
too.” 

“Work ! Nellie, and in the holidays — now that is foo bad! I thought 
I would have a little time for enjoyment when I came home from 
school, but if I’ve got to go to work already, I shall wish myself back 
there.” He stood a few moments irresolutely, handling his tools, as 
if he had half a mind to revolt against the restraint of a new law, but 
finally throwing them down, he followed his sister to the house. Had 
they looked behind them, they would have seen a little black shadow 
walking close at their heels. Their mother met them at the door, and 
taking a hand of each, led them into the parlor, and seated them, one 
on each side of her. 

“My darling,” she said, passing her hand fondly over the boy’s 
dark locks, “‘I am quite willing to admit the wisdom of the old saw, 
that ‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’ But it is no less 
true that all play and no work would ruin him for life ; and I wish my 
Jack to grow up a good useful man. You have had a whole week for 
idling ; now, Robert, I want you to begin and give two hours every 
day to your books, particularly to your arithmetic and grammar. Re- 
view the ground you went over last year, and so prepare yourself for a 
higher stand in your classes when the next session begins. As to my 
little Nellie, I intend to give her lessons in a woman’s highest, or 
rather most needed accomplishment — needle-work. She already 
knows how to hold and thread her needle, and use her thimble, so I 
shall only have to teach her the different stitches. Hemming is the 
easiest, we will begin with that. Here is a towel already turned 
down.” 

“T don’t want to learn to sew,” said Nellie, with a pout, and two 
angry tears welled up in her eyes and stood in the corners, ready 
for use. 

“ But I think it is best that you should,” replied her mother, firmly, 
“and you are quite old enough now to begin. I shall require you to 
devote an hour every day to your needle-work.” 

“Oh, mamma! and will I have to do my French and reading too?” 
asked Nellie. 

“Certainly,” replied her mamma. “TI should be sorry to think that 
your fingers were improving at the expense of your brains.” 

At this moment she was called out by a servant to attend to some 
domestic matters, and Robert and Nellie were left alone. 

The two angry tears that had stood like sentinels in Nellie’s eyes, 
now deserted their post, and falling on the table, were quickly followed 
by several others, and at the same time a torrent of angry words issued 
from her lips. To her, an hour seemed an age to be spent in doing 
what she did not like todo. She forgot that she de/onged to her mamma, 
who had a right to keep her in all day, if she thought proper ; and 
she forgot, too, that it was a great deal of trouble for her mamma to 
teach a little, awkward, ignorant child, and that she could have only 
one motive for doing it— her child’s good. 

If there were two things in the world that Robert hated most cor- 
dially, grammar and arithmetic were their names. He regarded them 
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as his natural enemies, and kept as much aloof from them as he pos- 
sibly could. His mamma was perfectly aware of this, having been en- 
lightened by his last year’s monthly reports, for he was down to zero 
in both studies. She had therefore purposely selected them, hoping 
that by her assistance and patient explanations, his interest might be 
aroused in those dry but most important branches. On the present 
occasion, however, Robert was so thoroughly vexed and out of temper 
that it did not promise to be an agreeable task. Two things made 
him so. He was stopped from doing what he liked to do, and 
he had the prospect of being obliged to do what he disliked exceed- 
ingly. Therefore, I am sorry to say, he quite forgot himself, and, as 
the door closed after his mother, he exclaimed angrily: “ Plague fake 
it!” and gave his unoffending slate a whack that almost made it jump 
out of its frame. 

“Oh, ho!” croaked a harsh, discordant voice behind his chair ; 
**how this pleases me! What a charming thing it is to be with such 
sensible people! ” 

Robert and Nellie turned quickly around, to see who it was that 
spoke. 

P Behold ! the shadow had turned to a substance, and there stood 
before them a hideously ugly dwarf, holding a basket in one hand 
and a bottle in the other. He was in the act of catching at something 
in the air, but he plunged it teo quickly in his basket for them to see 
what it was. I hardly know how to describe the creature — his head 
was so much too large, and his body so much too small. Both were 
covered with long hair, that bristled up when he spoke, like a hedge- 
hog’s. His voice was something like the croak of a frog, and some- 
thing like the bark of a dog. Altogether, he was frightful. 

“ Brother, what is this? I am afraid of it,” whispered Nellie, creep- 
ing close up to her brother. 

“Nonsense! don’t put on airs, Miss Nellie,” snarled the dwarf, 
whose big ears could catch the lowest sound. “I have known you 
these ten years; why should you pretend to be afraid of so old a 
friend?” 

“Who are you?” said Robert, plucking up a little courage. 

“My name is Megrim, sir,” replied the dwarf, bristling up, and 
making himself look as tal! as his short little legs would let him. 
“* My name is quite as good as yours, sir, and my family is of equally old 
extraction. Iam descended from Adam himself, the very ‘old Adam’ 
so often spoken of in the Book you Christians profess to make your 

uide. As for me, I am a Pagan. I have an idol —that is, Myself. 
Oh! how I do love myself,” and he tried to hug himself with his little 
short arms. 

* But why do you come here?” asked Robert “ You must feel that 
you are unwelcome.” 

“JT don’t at all feel so, I assure you,” retorted the dwarf; “and I 
am here now by your own invitation. A pretty way truly for you to 
treat an old friend!” 

“Friend!” repeated Robert with a puzzled air. ‘‘ How can that be 
when I never saw you before ?”’ 

“Is it my fault if you are blind?” snapped the dwarf. “I have 
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hardly ever been a whole day away from you in all your life. Stupid 
enough it was for me sometimes too.” 

“Mr. Megrim,” said Nellie timidly, “have you any other name? 
Perhaps we might know you by that if you have.” 

“T have several nicknames,” replied the dwarf unwillingly, “but I 
do not like to be called by them. It does not suit me, for instance, to 
be introduced as III-temper.” 

“QOh-h-h!” said Robert, with a whistle. Nellie hung down her 
head, looking very much ashamed. 

“Whenever you are vexed, or angry,” said the dwarf, “it is all one 
as if you had sent me acard of invitation—I am sure to be here. Do 
you wish to know why? It is because I make my living on you. 
Look here!” holding up his basket. “And here!” brandishing his 
bottle. “I catch all your angry, impatient words, and keep them in 
here to regale myself on. They are very nice, I assure you,” and. 
took a word out of his basket and munched it with much satisfaction. 
“ Have one?” he asked suddenly, offering the basket to the children. 

Robert laughed. “I have heard of people eating their own words,” 
said he, “but I never did hear of other people taking such fare.” 

The dwarf’s face lengthened at the sound of a laugh. “Don’t 
now!” he said, “that hurts me, I don’t like it.” 

“What have you got in your bottle, Mr. Megrim?” asked Nellie, 
feeling a little bit sorry for him. 

“Ah! I’m glad you reminded me of it,” he said, jerking out the 
cork and applying it to his nose. “ This is the most delicious perfume 
in the world. These are the tears of passion —‘ Mad tears,’ children call 
them — I sponged up several from the table just now. If ever I am the 
least bit sick or faint, one whiff of this revives me ; it gives me life. 
Try it,” holding out the bottle. 

Nellie drew back. 

“Ah! what a dolt I am!” cried the dwarf, “to be offering delica- 
cies to people whose senses are too coarse to enjoy them. There is 
one comfort, there'll be all the more for me,” and he plunged his hand 
into his basket for another comfit, which he held up to the light before 
swallowing. ‘That was Go away and let me alone! ” he said, smack- 
ing his lips —“ Pretty good, but a little stale ; I got that day before 
yesterday, and I’ve had a good many like it before, I know the taste 
of it very well.” 

“But I tell you what,” the dwarf continued after a little while, 
nodding to Robert, “I wouldn’t take anything for the delicious morsel 
you gave me just now. ‘Plague take it!’—there is only one other thing 
in my basket I expect to enjoy half as much. By-the-bye, what did 
you mean?— your books and slate? or your mother? That would 
give it sauce, you know.” 

Robert hung his head and could make no reply. 

“What was the other thing you spoke of, Mr. Megrim?” asked 
Nellie. 

“You have the best right to know,” said the dwarf, with a malicious 
grin. “Here it is,” and he pulled something out of his basket, which 
it took both hands to hold. 

He nibbled a little bit off the edge, and smacked his lips. “ This 
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is so nicely flavored with temper,” he said. “*‘ You needn’t take the 
trouble then, for I don’t expect mother will let us have any time for 
play ; she wants you now to see about setting you to work, and I’ve 
got my task to do too.’” 

It was Nellie’s turn to hang her head. 

“Oh,” she cried, with a burst of sorrowful tears, “‘ how could I say 
such a thing of our own dear mamma, who loves us so dearly, and is 
so good and kind that she is always thinking of something to give us 
pleasure, or do us good!” 

“Ou, Don’t!” shrieked the dwarf, dropping his bottle, and clasping 
his head with both hands. “Oh! that puts me in such pain, it’s very 
unkind of you ; I shall be dried up toa shadow again if you goon so.” 
And indeed he did look as if he was growing thinner and smaller. 
“Look here,” he said, trying to divert her mind, “I haven’t showed 
you all the curious things in my basket yet, and I can’t do it while 
you are so disagreeable. There’s only one thing that hurts me more 
than being sorry.” 

“What is that?” asked Robert, quickly raising his head. 

“ Ah, ha!” said the dwarf, with a cunning look, “ you’d like to try 
it perhaps. No, no, Master Robert, I'll not tell you just now ; excuse 
me, I’ve gone through enough for once.” He picked up his bottle 
and took adeep sniff, after which he declared that he felt much better, 
in fact nearly as well as usual. 

“Then, will you show us the other things you said you had in your 
basket?” asked Nellie, and she went a step nearer to the ugly dwarf 
than she had yet ventured to do. 

“You girls have so much curiosity,” said Robert, disdainfully, but 
somehow he edged himself up nearer too— for what purpose I can’t 
imagine, since boys and men are proverbially free from that little 
trait. 

“What do you think I’ve got in here to show you?” asked the 
dwarf, rummaging about in his basket. 

“TI can’t even guess,” replied Nellie. “You are so different from 
anybody I ever saw before, and have such odd things.” 

“They were yours first, my dear, I beg you’ll remember,” said the 
dwarf, dryly ; “and here are some more of your cast-offs,” as he found 
what he had been looking for. 

“‘T don’t see anything,” said Nellie, disappointed. 

“T haven’t put it on yet,” said the dwarf; “have a little patience, 
I’m picking out the one I like best.” 

“Ts it something to wear?” asked Nellie. 

“Yes ; this will do. Now, Miss Nellie, this is one of your own 
cross looks. I tried it on, when you were tired of it and threw it away, 
and I thought it was very becoming, so I kept it. I have quite a 
-undle of them here, and I dress up in them very often for my own 
amusement. See here!” He put ona look which made Nellie cover 
her face with both hands for shame, while Robert burst out laughing. 

“That is you to the very life, Nellie, the very way you looked the 
time when Uncle George brought us our picture-books, and you thought 
mine was the prettiest.” 

“Fair and softly, Master Robert,” said the dwarf. “I have some 
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of your looks here too. I will try one of them on, that you may see 
if it is as amusing as your sister’s.” 

He did so. 

“Qh, horrible!” cried Robert. “Surely I could never have worn 
such a look as that.” 

“Yes, brother,” said Nellie, softly, “just now, when mamma was 
called out, your face was just like that.” 

Robert groaned. ‘“ What a wicked boy I must be!” he said. 

“Ah!” cried the dwarf, “now you are going to be sorry, I feel it 
in my bones. Don’t, pleasedon’t! I wish I had not showed you your 
look, you take things so seriously. I like it; I think it is funny. 
Why don’t you laugh at it as you did just now at Nellie’s?” 

“IT am older than she is, I ought to set her a better example,” said 
Robert, leaning his arms on the table, and burying his face in his 
hands. 

There was silence in the room for a little while, only the dwarf 
fidgetted about, as if he was very uneasy. Nellie was the first to 
speak. 

“Mr. Megrim,” she said, “ what is it that hurts you more than being 
sorry?” 

“ BEING Goop,” screamed the dwarf, “ dutiful, loving, kind, patient ! 
Ah! it kills me,” and he wrung his hands, letting his basket and bottle 
fall and roll away unheeded. 

“T am sorry for you,” said Nellie, catching up her towel, “but I 
can’t help it if it does — 7 am going to try it.” 

“ So am I,” said Robert, laying hold of his slate and books with a 
resolute air. 

Alas! for the dwarf. He grew thinner and thinner, until not even 
his shadow was left ; and when the children next looked up from their 
tasks, not a trace of him was to be seen. Dwarf, bottle, and basket 
had melted away ! 





REVIEWS. 


Zacitus. By William Bodham Donne. [Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.] Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

T is more than probable that, if the question were put to scholars 

of the present day: Which, of all the fragmentary remains 

of antiquity would you prefer to have completed?—the answer 

would be, The works of Tacitus. For, putting aside the admir- 
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able and almost unique character of the work itself, it is the only 
history worthy the name which records the events of that most 
momentous period in the life of mankind, the first century of 
the Christian era, which tells us of Rome and the Czsars when 
first Rome became the world and the Cesar was Rome. 

And when we add to this that in the pages of Tacitus we find the 
first connected account of the character, appearance, modes of life 
and habits of our Teutonic ancestors, we may understand the impor- 
tance which this grand fragment holds in the great chronicle of the 
world’s history, and can well lament what Mr. Donne well calls “ the 
irony of fate,” which preserving almost entire the shallow compila- 
tions of the epitomists, and the spiteful gossip of the scandal-mon- 
gering Suetonius, has left us only a majestic torso of Rome’s most 
profound and most thoughtful history. 

That Tacitus was one*of the most eloquent orators of his day, we 
are assured by his contemporaries, and can well believe, though no 
specimens of his oratory have come down tous. But his whole history, 
written as it is under the sternest self-control, and with a condensa- 
tion and terseness which sometimes become obscurity, glows with a 
deep internal fire of passion, and in those rare instances when he 
allows the gentler emotions to appear, thrills with a solemn tender- 
ness to which we can scarcely find a parallel. What a grand vibrant 
pathos is there in the passage describing the death of Agricola, and 
in his closing apostrophe —a pathos deepened by the doubt which 
then cast a gloom over the noblest spirits of the Roman world, the 
doubt of the immortality of the soul. “If there is any dwelling- 
place for the spirits of the just ; if, as the wise believe, noble souls do 
not perish with the body, rest thou in peace ; and call us, thy family, 
from weak regrets and womanish laments to the contemplation of thy 
virtues, for which we must not weep nor beat the breast. Let us 
honor thee not so much with transitory praises as with our reverence ; 
and, if our powers permit us, with our emulation. That will be true 
respect, that the true affection of thy nearest kin. This, too, is 
what I would enjoin on the daughter and wife,—to honor the 
memory of such a father, such a husband, by pondering in their 
hearts all his words and acts, by cherishing the features and linea- 
ments of hjs character rather than those of his person. It is not 
that I would forbid the likenesses which are wrought in marble 
or in bronze; but as the faces of men, so all similitudes of the face 
are weak and perishable things, while the fashion of the soul is ever- 
lasting, such as may be expressed, not in some foreign substance, or 
by the help of art, but in our own lives. Whatever we loved, what- 
ever we admired in Agricola, survives, and will survive in the hearts 
of men, in the succession of the ages, in the fame that waits on noble 
deeds. Over many, indeed, of those who have gone before, as over 
the inglorious and ignoble, the waves of oblivion will roll ; Agricola, 
made known to posterity by history and tradition, will live for ever.” 

Wondrous power of genius! But for his biographer, Agricola 
would scarcely be known: embalmed by affection in these imperish- 
able pages, his virtues have excited men’s admiration for eighteen cen- 
turies, and the fond hope of filial piety has for once been no illusion. 
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The charge has been brought, and with some justice, against 
Tacitus, that in his history of the Julian and Claudian Caesars he occu- 
pies rather the position of a public prosecutor than that of an impar- 
tial historian. We have now no means of sifting the evidence, but itis 
clear that he had an intense abhorrence for those Emperors, and a firm 
belief in the enormity of their crimes, both against individuals and 
against the State, and while admitting that their deeds were much mis- 
represented, he certainly makes no attempt to exhibit them in a more 
favorable light. Writing too, as he did, under the just and wise 
Trajan, there was a natural temptation to draw the recent past in the 
darkest colors, in order to heighten the satisfaction mankind felt 
under a more equitable government. Certainly the picture he has 
painted is an awful one, and, as Mr. Donne remarks, in his power of 
impressing the mind with gloom and horror, and in his mode of dealing 
with gigantic criminals, reveals a spirit akin €0 that of Dante. 

“The Roman indeed had not the advantage of the Florentine in a 
sure and certain faith that there was a region of bale reserved for his 
political enemies, and accordingly could not exhibit Tiberius in a red- 
hot tomb like Farinata’s, nor imprison Nero in a pool of ice, like the 
Archbishop Ruggieri; but he did all that lay in his power to make 
both of these emperors infamous forever, and in the following words 
of the ‘Annals,’ points at the secret tortures that await the wicked 
even on earth. ‘Tiberius had addressed a letter to the senate, in 
which were the following words (the English reader may be reminded 
that we have not the letter itself, and so cannot divine the context of 
these words, which may merely have related to physica! sufferings) : 
‘What to write, conscript fathers — in what terms to express myself, 
or what to refrain from writing — is a matter of such perplexity, that 
if I knew how to decide, may the just gods, and the goddesses of 
vengeance, doom me to die in pangs, worse than those under which I 
linger every day.’ ‘We have here,’ proceeds the historian, ‘the 
features of the inward man. His crimes retaliated upon him with 
the keenest retribution; so true is the saying of the great philo- 
sopher [Socrates], the oracle of ancient wisdom, that if the minds of 
tyrants wer:.\aid open to our view, we should see them gashed and 
mangled with the whips and stings of horror and remorse. By blows 
and stripes the flesh is made to quiver, and, in like mannergcruelty and 
inordinate passions, malice and evil deeds, become internal execu- 
tioners, and with unceasing torture goad and lacerate the heart. Of 
this truth Tiberius is a melancholy instance. Neither the imperial 
dignity, nor the gloom of solitude, nor the rocks of Caprez, could 
shield him from himself. He lived on the rack of guilt, and his 
wounded spirit groaned in agony.’” Like the Spirit in Victor Hugo’s 
sublime poem, the historian — 

“*—. puvrant avec ses mains ces profondes poitrines 
Et fouillant de son doigt de rayons pénétre 
Leurs entrailles, leur foie, et leurs reins, nous montre 
Des hydres qui rongeaient le dedans de ces 4mes.” 

But we must not suffer ourselves to be too far carried away by the 
eloquence of the historian. The severities of a Tiberius or a Nero 
were exercised almost entirely against men of illustrious family or 
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political influence, and it is with these that the patrician Tacitus 
sympathises. But we must remember that under these reigns the 
provinces were more justly governed, and the worst of these emperors 
were, for the most part, mild toward the masses of the people. Their 
vices are here engraved on imperishable brass; their good deeds 
have been written in water; and while the extravagant calumny, 
which even Tacitus cannot accept, that Nero set Rome on fire, is 
still repeated in what are called “histories,” no one remembers 
the energy with which the “tyrant” (who was at Antium when the 
fire broke out) set to work to relieve the consequent suffering, how he 
threw open his own splendid gardens to the people, and filled them 
with hurriedly-constructed sheds, as a shelter to the homeless, how 
he brought the necessaries of life for them from all the neighboring 
towns, and furnished cheap corn for their support ; how, moreover, 
when the fire had beengextinguished, he caused the burnt district to 
be rebuilt with wider and more regular streets, and with other regula- 
tions as to the mode and material of building, and for an increased 
water-supply and improved system of extinction, so as to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar calamity. What more could a Trajan have 
done? But the senators and great families have monopolised the ear 
of the world: the people’s history is unwritten; and we shall never 
know the causes of that gratitude which, long after his death, still 
kept his grave strewn with flowers. 

According to modern canons of criticism, we can not place Tacitus 
as a historian in the same rank with Thucydides. And yet if we 
were to say that he had not a supreme love for the truth we should 
do him injustice. To his mind the general truth was the all-impor- 
tant thing ; the special details but accessories. Firmly convinced that 
the earlier Casars were monsters of wickedness and their administra- 
tion the curse and ruin of the country, and believing it to be impor- 
tant above all things to impress this great truth upon his countrymen, 
he welcomes every detail which will help to enforce his teaching, and 
these he finds in the private memoirs of the great houses, and in 
oral tradition. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence, to a modern reader, of the in- 
veterate 2 priori judgment of Tacitus, is found in his reference to the 
Christians. These he declares to be followers of a “baleful super- 
stition,” “haters of the human race,” and “deserving the utmost 
severity of punishment, though innocent of the burning of Rome.” 
Now there were multitudes of Christians in Rome in the time of the 
historian, and his bosom friend Pliny had, we know, many dealings 
with them as propretor of Bithynia, and yet it is evident that neither 
directly nor indirectly did Tacitus ever attempt to gain any authentic 
knowledge of what Christianity was ; and we can scarcely doubt that 
he would not have hesitated to charge them with the crime, had it 
not lain much nearer to his heart to be able to add a blacker shade 
to the character of Nero, by showing him putting these unjustly to 
death, that he might avert suspicion from himself. 

But the great lesson to be learned from Tacitus is that absolute 
power is an awful thing to be in a mortal hand; and in that time 
absolute power meant that — so long as its wielder could guard him- 
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self from the assassin’s dagger, and keep the legions from revolting 
— there was not on all the known earth one who dared question his 
actions or call him to account. And we need not doubt that were 
such impunity possible in our own time and country, we should 
soon have, if not a Tiberius, at least a Domitian; and a Sejanus, a 
Narcissus, or a Tigellinus would not be far to seek. W. H. B. 


A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By James Clerk Maxwell, 
LL.D., Professor of Experimental Physics in the University 
of Cambridge, (England); 2 volumes, 8vo. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1873. 


THE cultivators of Physics may be divided into two classes. The 
first class embraces those who employ exferiment in their researches. 
To the second belong those who confine themselves to mathematical 
analysis as their instrument of discovery. The experimentalists and 
the mathematico-physicists together occupy the entire field of Natural 
Philosophy. Of the former, Brewster, Faraday, Joule, Regnault and 
Mellorie are shining examples in recent times ; while Gauss, Fresnel, 
Hamilton, Thomson and Rankine are prominent representatives of 
the latter. Now and then, it is true, we meet with philosophers, like 
Helmholtz, who unite great mathematical power to uncommon fertility 
and skill in experimenting ; but the classification given above, though 
sometimes difficult of application, is none the less obvious and useful. 

It cannot be denied that there is a tendency, not always repressed, 
on the part of the votaries of each of these methods, to undervalue 
and disparage the other. The laboratory men are apt to feel towards 
their mathematical neighbors as we may imagine the working bees to 
feel towards the drones. The latter may do a deal of thinking, but 
they gather no honey. The hive would surely fare badly were all 
drones. On the other hand, the mathematicians return these re- 
proaches with interest. Something of the old scholastic disdain of 
experiment as being mean and mechanical still lurks perhaps in their 
bosoms. They are too much disposed to regard the mere experi- 
mentalist as one who is inexact in his processes and uncertain in his 
results, and who, when he does bring home jewels, like the roc of the 
Arabian tale, neither knows their value nor is able to make use of 
them. We have sometimes heard with regret the tone of conde- 
scension with which persons, fresh from the mathematical researches 
of Fresnel or Cauchy, have spoken of all instruction in science which 
is not presented in mathematical garb. 

How mistaken are such reproaches. Each class is necessary to the 
other. Fact and theory are the fulcrum and lever of philosophy. 
Separately, they are useless. Together, they can move the world. The 
practical men constitute the great army of invasion. They push 
back the frontiers of ignorance and widen and extend the empire of 
knowledge. But all their conquests would be held by a precarious 
tenure, and be of little worth, were it not for the body of theorists, 
who, like the civil authorities following in the wake of the advancing 
host, occupy the conquered territory and reduce it to law and order. 

Our author, Mr. Clerk Maxwell, presents a noble example of freedom 
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from the petty jealousy of which we have spoken. He is known to 
the scientific world as a conspicuous member of that British school 
of mathematico-physicists, at whose head stands Sir Wiliam Thomson, 
of Glasgow. He has made important contributions to the mathe- 
matical theories of heat and electricity. In the important treatise 
now before us, he proposes, as he tells us in the preface, to describe 
the leading phenomena of these agents, to show how they may be 
subjected to measurement, and to trace the mathematical connexion of 
the quantities. He further attempts to set forth the relations of elec- 
tricity to general dynamics on the one hand, and to light and heat on 
the other, believing that it is to the study of electricity that we must 
now resort for the means of promoting the progress of science. His 
object has been chiefly to consider electrical phenomena with a view 
to their measurement, and with this practical end before him, he has 
avoided all discussions*which promise no fruit. 

But it is especially to the noble tribute paid, in the preface, by this 
accomplished mathematician, to the great experimentalist Faraday, 
that we desire to call attention. His words are wise and true, and 
should be pondered by every young physicist who is mathematically 
inclined. 

“Before I began the study of electricity,” says Professor Maxwell, 
“T resolved to read no mathematics on the subject until I had first 
read through Faraday’s Experimental Researches on Electricity. 1 was 
aware that there was supposed to be a difference between Faraday’s 
way of conceiving phenomena and that of the mathematicians, so that 
neither he nor they were satisfied with each other’s language. . . . As 
I proceeded with the study of Faraday, I perceived that his method 
of conceiving the phenomena was also a mathematical one, though not 
exhibited in the conventional form of mathematical symbols. .. . 
When I had translated what I considered to be Faraday’s ideas into 
a mathematical form, I found that in general the results of the two 
methods coincided, so that the same phenomena were accounted for 
and the same laws of action deduced by both methods; but that 
Faraday’s methods resembled those in which we begin with the whole 
and arrive at the parts, while the ordinary mathematical methods were 
founded on the principle of beginning with the parts aud building up 
the whole by synthesis. I also found that several of the most fertile 
methods of research discovered by the mathematicians could be 
expressed much better in terms of ideas derived from Faraday than 
in their original form. . . . If by anything I have here written I may 
assist any student in understanding Faraday’s modes of: thought and 
expression, I shall regard it as the accomplishment of one of my 
principal aims —to communicate to others the same delight which I 
have found myself in reading Faraday’s Researches.” 

Of the treatise before us, we may further say that it is no popular 
work. By such as bring to its study a competent knowledge of the 
infinitesimal calculus, it will be found to be a systematic and thorough 
examination of the whole field of electrical science, presenting in a 
connected form what would otherwise have to be sought for in many 
separate and rare volumes. 

We observe with pleasure that Professor Maxwell, while using to 
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some extent the ideas of the Quaternions of Hamilton, refrains from 
introducing the operations and methods of this system of calculus, 
Its admitted power does not seem to compensate for the difficulty of 
handling it. Even its author, called by some the British Laplace, 
acknowledged that it was a bow which yet awaited its Ulysses. S. 


Ingraban. By Gustave Freytag. Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Some of our readers have probably seen a rather remarkable story, 
or incomplete series of stories, by Eugéne Sue, entitled, inappro- 
priately enough, Zes Mystéres du Peuple. In this work he proposed 
to give a series of historical romances, tracing down the fortunes 
of a single Breton family from the time of Julius Cesar to the 
nineteenth century. The motive of the story was to show the 
perpetual antagonism between the Teuton and the Kelt, the Frank 
and the Gaul, in which — with that audacious generalisation so dear 
to the French mind —the author found the cause of all the calamities 
of French history. 

In the series entitled Our Forefathers, of which this is the second 
volume, /ugo being the first, the author of Soll und Haden has at- 
tempted a similar undertaking. The fortunes of successive represen- 
tatives of a heroic Teutonic line will be shown as connected with 
various epochs of the world’s history, beginning with the inroad of 
Constantine and ending, probably, with the surrender at Sedan. 

But the German mode of working differs quite characteristically 
from the French. Sue had very high-flying ideas about teaching 
socialism, or religion (of a sort) or politics, or what not, by the potent 
agency of the novel ; but deep at the bottom of his heart lay the con- 
viction that the prime object of the novel was to entertain, and fact 
and theory all must bow to this imperious necessity. Freytag, on the 
other hand, goes more conscientiously to work. He plants himself 
on his Cesar, his Tacitus, on the meagre details to be found in the 
Monk of St. Gall and other chroniclers of the Carolingian period, 
and holds himself prepared to justify everything he says. The result is 
a work of far greater intrinsic probability than Sue’s, but at the same 
time unspeakably duller. 

The present story turns upon the introduction of Christianity among 
the heathen Teutons, by Bishop Boniface in the eighth century, and 
incidentally shows the condition of the eastern German tribes, pressed 
upon by the stern-Franks of the West, and the ferocious Wends, Avars, 
and Sorbes of the east. The theme is novel and inviting, and yet the 
romancer fails to arouse much interest. It is true that it is quite im- 
possible to give any real life to the representatives of men whose 
whole life, manner of thought and speech, are absolutely unknown to 
us ; but the author seems to be deficient in imagination or he could 
have made more of his materials. For example, the very striking 
episode of the flight of the ransomed women and children from the 
Sorbe stronghold, under the guidance of the monk, through the wild 
forest and the spectre-haunted mountains, with the fierce pursuers be- 
hind — what would not a Scott or a Cooper have made of this? What 
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would not those masters have made of such a scene as the drinking- 
duel, or the dice-throwing in which the hero stakes and loses his liberty ? 
However, of the author’s success in carrying out his plan we shall be 
better able to judge when he has reached more manageable periods of 
history. 

In his own tongue, Freytag writes simply, clearly, and forcibly, and 
the publishers should have done him the justice of putting him into 
the hands of a better translator. It is irritating to find from such ex- 
pressions as “a linnet escaped from the farmer”, that the translator 
does not know that dauer means a cage; to be told of wolves that 
“run behind [hinter, after| the sun and moon”; of “falings which a 
woman’s hands had struck”, for a “stockade which a woman’s hands 
had driven”; of “one stronger than Aim”; of a “place which has 
laid waste”, etc. ; but even these downright blunders are less provok- 
ing than the placid plodding way with which the writer proceeds, in- 
different to coloring, to idiom, to choice of expression, never doubting 
that when an English equivalent which the dictionary will justify is 
given to every German word, the whole duty of a translator is accom- 
plished. W. H. B. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 





F there is any being who is forced to keep his mind perpetually projected 
into the future, it is the editor of a magazine. The warm Indian sum- 
mer sun is shining into our sanctum as we write, but a monitory voice from 
the printer notifies us that if we have anything to say “ by way of a wind-up 
to the year,” we had better be about it. 

Well, there are many things that we might say. We might take up our 
melancholy retrospective parable, and point to the legitimate results of the 
centralising system — the enlargement of the powers of the Federal govern- 
ment — which we of the South have always resisted, so long as resistance 
was possible. We might show the Federal government meddling with rail- 
road speculations, and the Crédit-Mobilier following ; meddling with a State 
government, and the anarchy and ruin of Louisiana following ; turning 
banker, and the whole commercial and financial interests of the country 
shaken, if not shattered. We might also point to the fact that the baneful 
effects of this misgovernment have now reached down to the foundation- 
stratum of society; that it is now the working classes that must come in for 
their share of the suffering, and they will hardly be long in finding out that 
the remedy lies in their own hands. 

Yes, there are many moral reflections of exceeding value and exceeding 
triteness which we might make to the tune of “I told you sc,” but for the 
fact that the fallacious glory of the Indian summer’s sun most admonishes 
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those who bask in it to beware of the wisdom which comes after the event. 
No man grown to the age of fool or physician will let the flattering promise 
of to-day’s sun woo him to feel certain he can dispense with his overcoat 
and umbrella to-morrow. No man accustomed to study the current of 
human events, can look back upon the occurrences of the last twelve 
months and honestly have faith any longer in his “I told you so.” Yet 
nothing has really happened out of due course, nor contrary to oft-repeated 
predictions, nor in antagonism to a single moral law which we know the 
force of —it has only happened unexpectedly, that is all, and given us the 
shock of surprise. We can not divest moral laws of the personal equation 
enough to apply them to individual contemporary cases. 

We all knew the rottenness of the party which conquered in that ridicu- 
lous tilting-match of last November, but who of us foresaw the swift decay 
that has made that internal corruption apparent to even the most reluctant 
eyes? How many of our old political Probabilities, reading election returns 
on November 5th, 1872, were able to augur from them the returns which we 
are reading to-day? Did Mr. Colfax, confounded at the majorities rolled 
up for his successful rival, dream that in less than twelve months he would 
himself be rolled and shrivelled up like a false will with its sanctimonious 
exordium, tossed upon the fire; and that that rival, struck by an unerring 
hand, would be endured only out of pity for his infirmities ?— all because 
of a few dollars that stuck to their skirts as the treacherous piece of gold 
stuck to the measure with which Ali Baba meted out his part of the booty 
of the Forty Thieves. Did any one tell us of these and of the others whom 
we need not name since all men know them now and knew them then; but 
none of them and none of us could apply the accepted principle of the moral 
law that a man’s sin is sure to find him out. 

Again, we have been looking for the panic, and expecting it, and raising 
the cry of wolf, for quite a number of years. It was sure to come, we all 
said ; and now here it has come upon us and caught us all unprepared, cargo 
mis-stowed, sails all set, and here we are capsized and floundering together 
as helplessly as if this had been the first occurrence of a panic in financial 
history. And the innocent wonder with which we stare while the Cookes, 
the Clews, the Vanderbilts, the Drews, the Spragues, clutch at their fortunes 
taking wings, is the absurdest thing on earth. Saint and sinner, there they 
go together. their pasteboard castles collapsing in the rain of exposure and 
the blast of exasperation, and we look on in amazement while our children 
are writing in their copy-books, as their fathers and grandfathers did before 
them, “ Ill-gotten gains never thrive.” Prophets? Last winter, though we 
knew that right principles of government were bound to re-assert themselves 
in the end, and false principles to go down and sink their upholders with 
them —last winter the pressure of the present evil choked us so when we 
beheld Butler insolently leading his salary-grabbers to the plunder of the 
treasury, and the brilliant and heartless Carpenter, after telling the truth 
about Louisiana, voting a lie— that none of us dreamed of predicting how 
soon Butler would encounter the ghost of his salary-theft as his evil genius 
at Worcester, nor how speedily Carpenter would be flung out of his own 
Wisconsin. 

Ay, this languid Indian summer sun, which we feel to be soft and wooing, 
and know to be fickle and treacherous, brings us to a sense of the folly of 
that wisdom which comes after the event. It pricks the bubble of our self- 
sufficiency for us. It tells us, while beaming with the fervor of August, that 
if we have provision of any sort to make for the future, we should set about 
it at once, for temporary auguries are fallacious, and the old laws of the 
seasons and of nature are sure to prevail in the end. 

But waiving these points, which are perhaps better fitted for discussion 
elsewhere, we will restrict ourselves to saying a word or two about the 
SOUTHERN MAGAZINE, and its plans for the coming year. 

We have already explained to our readers the nature of our arrangement 
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with the SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SoclETy. The advantages of this arrange- 
ment will be four-fold: to the Society, which is at once provided with an 
organ for the publication of its transactions, without the trouble and risk of 
establishing one ; to its members, who will receive, in addition to these trans- 
actions, a monthly supply of interesting and entertaining reading; to our 
readers, who will receive the valuable papers of the Society ; and finally to 
the Magazine, in the enlarged circulation it will thus obtain. 

We have the deepest conviction of the importance and utility of the His- 
torical Society, under its present reorganisation, and we would earnestly 
urge its claims upon all our readers. The duty of collecting authentic ma- 
terials for the history of the South, is incumbent upon us as it never has 
been upon any other people. Just now the materials are abundant, many of 
the chief actors living, and data of all kinds easily obtained. If we neglect 
this duty now, the task will be undertaken by others for us, and sow it will 
be done, what materials will be used, and to what purpose applied need not 
be specified here. If we neglect this, we shall show the world the first ex- 
ample of a people above the level of savages, indifferent to their reputation, 
to the memories of their fathers, and to the judgment of posterity. 

But important as is the duty to which the Historical Society owes its ex- 
istence, it has before it other fields of usefulness as well as this, and influ- 
ences which may work for good far into the future. With its numerous local 
societies established over all our land, all affiliated to the Central Society 
and in connection with each other, it will form a centre around which all 
well-wishers to the South can gather, will embrace them in one brotherhood 
on the broad common ground of love for their native or adopted country, 
and desire to promote her welfare. More than ever before is something of 
the kind needed now, when the brightening prospects of the future can 
scarcely be seen for the rigors of the present, and even the best grow dis- 
heartened in their apparent weakness and isolation. Even those who care 
least about the records of the past will admit the magic power of sympathy 
and acknowledge the importance of an association representing the best in- 
telligence, the noblest energies, the highest patriotism of eight millions of 
people, and ramifying throughout a land as wide and varied as ours, which 
has yet its greatest interests identical everywhere. 

The duty which the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE has hitherto, for lack of a bet- 
ter archivist, taken upon itself — that of publishing authentic records of the 
war — now passing into the far abler hands of the Historical Society, the 
Magazine will henceforth concern itself more especially with the present and 
the tuture of our people. Papers referring to the resources, the productions, 
and the industries of the South will be cordially welcomed ; and we have 
already made arrangements for a number of important articles on these 
topics from the pens of gentlemen specially qualified, both by observation 
and study, to deal with them intelligently. 

We expect to present our readers, during the year, with a series of most 
interesting articles on Scientific subjects, in a clear and popular style, and 
also with current notices of recent scientific and technical discoveries or im- 
provements of general interest. 

We have also the promise of papers on subjects connected with Art, both 
in this country and in Europe, prepared by one of our most distinguished 
artists, whose warm enthusiasm, and wide culture, admirably qualify him for 
the task. 

The purely literary department, including stories, essays, sketches, and 
critical papers, will have ample space, and we shall endeavor to increase its 
freshness and variety. In addition to our well-known contributors, we shall 
introduce to our readers several new candidates for their favor, for whom we 
bespeak a kindly reception. 

And so having told our readers what we hope to do in the future, we now 
thank them for all their kindness in the year just past, and say “ Good-bye 
till we meet again.” 
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Silk and Guanaco Umbrellas 
AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 





RADE MARK 
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HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 


—— 


LADIES’ SEAL SKIN SACQUES will be made a 
) Specialty this season. Having a larger Stock in Store, 

both imported and of American make, than any Retail 
House in the States, will sell them at prices 20 per cent. 
lower than usually retailed. All sizes and styles on hand, 
both trimmed and plain, Ladies who expect to buy will 
find it very greatly to their advantage to have an early 
selection. All the fashionable styles of Ladies’ FURS, 
&c., on hand at attractive prices. 


TAYLOR’S, 


Opposite Barnum’s Hotel, Balto. 








GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. O. D. 


OLDSMITH & JEWELLER. 
DIAMONDS, 


Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, 





STERLING SILVER WARE. 
GEORGE W. WEBB, 


185 Baltimore Street. | 


Ree Grand Duchess Cologne. 





ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne. 
ead’s Grand Duchess Cologne, 
The Sweetest Perfume in America. 


READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, 


| 
| 
READ’S Sore Throat and Catarrh Powder, | 


Almost infallible, and no family should be without it. | 
Sent by Mail on receipt of 50 Cents. 


WM. H. READ, 
Opp. Barnum’'s. 7 N. Calvert St., Balto. 














CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, 1015 Main Street, 
Nearly opp. Post Office, RICHMOND, VA. 


—o—- 
TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance. If not 
paid within the first two months, $4.00. 


Communications and letters on business 
should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, 
Box 12, Richmond, Va. 


PEN LUCY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


AT WAVERLY, NEAR BALTIMORE, MD. 


All English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French are taught. The number of 
pupils limited. Thesituation highand healthy, 
and in an excellent neighborhood —two miles 
North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger 
Railway. The best references given. For Cir- 


culars, &c., address 
R. M. JOHNSTON, 
Pen Lucy, Waverly, Baltimore Co, Md. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ror the improved Beckwith Sewing Machine 
in every county in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. 
Address, 
AVERILL BARLOW, 
45 South Second St., 
Price $12.00. Philad’a, Pa. 











ENRIQUE PARMER, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
312 North Third Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Special attention given to collections in the West. 


PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


EAR BALTIMORE, MD. 


This institution has been in operation for 
thirty-six years. The number of pupils limi- 
ted. Its location is pre-eminently healthy, is 
central, and is easily reached by Railroad from 
Baltimore and Washington City. 

For Circulars address 


Mrs. R. H. ARCHER, 
Ellicott City P. O., Md. 


McDOWELL & CO. 


CARPETINGS, MATTINGS 
AND OILCLOTHS, 
264 Baltimore Street, 


Directly opposite Hanover. 
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A. L. INNES, JR J.NEWTON GREGO. 


RINTING, - 





INDING 


IN EVERY STYLE. 


ESTABLISHED 
1850. 


A. L. INNES, JE- 


RINTING. | 





Express Building. 
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IN EVERY 8TYLE. 
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JENNINGS’ 
EAU DENTIFRICE, 


This preparation will effec- 
tually Cleanse, Beautify and 
Preserve the Teeth. it will 
impart to the Breath a most de- 
lightful Fragrance, and to the 
Gums & healthy Action, and a 
consequent firmness and bright- 
ness of Color. | 


EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 


The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is 
universally acknowledged. (in pints, balf pints and 
quarter pints.) 

A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


90 N Charles 


St., Baltimore. 


P. HANSON HISS & CO. 
45 N. Charles Street, 


(Adjoining Masonic ‘Temple,) BALTIMORE, 


—o—— 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN & ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy 
Goods, Manteland Pier Glasses, Counec- 
ting Cornices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of 

the very Latest and Finest Styles. 

Having superior facilities for manufacturing, 
particular attention will be given to 
Strangers visiting the city are invited to call 
and examine. 


THOS. 


orders, 


J. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 


168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[IRVING 


TurNBULL BrorHers 
Give personal and prompt attention to filling, 
on the lowest possible terms, orders for AMER- 
ICAN and FoREIGN Books of every description, 
either for entire libraries or single volumes. 
We make a specialty of importing books, and 
have such facilities as enable us to offer liberal 
Public 


Students, Clergymen, 


inducements to and College Libraries, 


Lawyers and Physicians, 

Our stock of MISCELLANEOUS BOoKs is very 
complete, and orders by mail will be promptly 
and satisfactorily filled. 


LETTER and Nore PAPER, our own importa- 


tion, in great variety. Samples sent on receipt 


of 3 cent stamp. 


We give as careful attention to an order 


amounting to 51.00 as we would to one amount- 


ing to 3100.00. 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


hsellers and Stationers 


. 8 N. CHARLES STREET, 


LTIMORE, MD 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, ( a: 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 


30,000 Customers already fitted, 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


and we 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following 
others, have entrusted us with —_— 
on. A. A. Bil ig leat orgia. 

Ww Tate 

E. . DAWSON, Georg 

kh. M. JOHNSTON, * 

E. DORSEY, See S.C. Rev. 
toc. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W. 
Fort Monroe. J 
A HILL, Georgia JNO R. CL! 
LARD, Savannah, Ga. Prot. 


rders : 

Judge Ri os INSON, 
Hon. re 
Col. 


“ACKERM 
ay S. Att'y, 
“ M. 
Dr.G “ URKE, 
Bee. 


oa 
E. A UL 


are 


gentlemen, 


Annapolis, Md. 
ARCHE Mn 


s Wasthingte yn, D.C. 
BONNELL, 
Alexandria, Va 
3 CAR WILE, Pay 


ARI ENli 
J.M. DASHTEL e Annapolis, Md. 


/ 
now filling orders at} 
La 


\f 


\ 


o\ 
SON, 


{LS 
DANGEREIELI 


who with hundreds of 


Prof. ¢ 


Annapolis, Ma, 
W. B. 


= aryl und. 
he xandria, Va. 


DeJARNETT 
rget a Cc 
Ee Wilmington, i N. 
AN, Wheeling, we Va 


L 
DING, Danville, Ky 
DON, Fredericks sburg,Va 


Col. D.C. 


Macon, Ga. ee: ny 


a3 MP 
AN 
HA 


Ai R 


E 
N.C. ry 


Md. 


e tte ville, 


Ww 
sott City. Hon. i 


IE 
D 
Rt 

N 


— +~*eeer - 


Directions for 

Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size 
shoulders or spinal colump to the end of wrist-band, 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. 


WEDDING 


round the waist 
holding the arm horizontally, 
For Studs or Buttons. 


Measuring. 

length of sleeve from between the 
and bending the elbow 
State if a tall or stout figure, 


OUTFITS. 


Orders for GLOVES, TIES and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 0. D., by Express, to any part of the Country. 
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VIENNA, 
1873. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE HAS BEEN AWARDED 
THE FIRST GRAND PRIZE AV THE VIENNA EXPOSITION 


For greatest progress since the Exposition at Paris, in 1867, where it carried off the first 


award for being The Best Family Sewing Machine. 


thousands of American homes has earned 


It has steadily maintained its 


position: in the front rank, and in its title of 


FAMILY FAVORITE. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
No. 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
109 Ninth Street, Washington, D. UC. 98 Main Street, Norfolk, Va. 


27 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 27 Bull Street, Savannah, Ga. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES, 


No. 350 W. Baltimore Street, and 1, 3, 5 & 7 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


—3<@e 
Medals received. (the highest awards,) in competition with the 
EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR 


Fifty Gold and Silver 
best manufacturers in the country. 
fi 


FIVE YEARS 
A large ahesrtme ntof PARLOR ORGANS of the most celebrated makes, 


wameneaninited on hand. 














